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Man  is  a carnivorous  production, 

And  must  have  meals  at  least  once  a day  ; 

He  cannot  live,  like  woodcocks,  upon  suction ; 
But,  like  the  shark  and  tiger,  have  his  prey.” 

Byro.v. 


“ Cookery  in  England,  when  well  done,  is  superior  to  that  of  any 
country  in  the  world.” — Udb,  Chef  dc  Ciiisne  io  Louts  XVI 11. 


THE  ENGLISH 


COOKERY  BOOK, 

j^^C^IPRISIXG 

MES.  CTNDELL’S 

DOMESTIC  COOKERY, 

REVISED. 

®itl)  setcral  glokrn  gbljcs  abbcb  tljerefa, 

CAREFULLY  SELECTED  AND  SIMPLIFIED. 

BY 

FREDERICK  W.  DAVIS, 

READ  COOK  OF  THE  FREEMAil^NS’  TAVERN'. 


The  real  comfort  of  the  majority  of  men  in  tlii.s  country  is  sought  at 
their  own  fireside.  Hence  how  desirable  is  it  to  furnish  every  induce- 
ment to  be  at  home,  by  directing  all  the  means  of  our  knowledge  to 
increase  Domestic  iiappiness. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Inteodttctions  should  precede  sitting  down  to  table,  and 
therefore  we  beg  permission  to  usher  in  our  old  friend  Mrs. 
Eundell,  under  the  guidance  of  an  artiste  (as  our  French 
friends  wdl  term  him)  of  the  present  day. 

As  our  volume  is  intended  for  the  million,  the  object  we 
have  endeavoured  to  attain  is  the  production  of  such  a 
Shilling’s  worth  of  information  as  cannot  be  obtained  else- 
where ; each,  and  doubtless  all  other,  system  of  cookery 
may  have  some  particular  merit ; but  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
assert,  that  whatever  was  to  be  found  of  utility  elsewhere 
is  here  consolidated. 

For  turning  up  “ a dainty  dish  before  a king”  it  is  ac- 
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knowledged  “they  manage  these  things  better  in  France,” 
and  with  many  of  these  elegant  contrivances  for  setting 
out  a banquet,  even  for  small  households,  we  are  fami- 
liar— but  the  thing  to  learn  is,  how  are  they  made  ? Our 
volume  affords  instructions  for  the  use  of  families  in  the 
proper  preparation  of  various  dishes,  of  fish,  flesh,  and 
fowl,  as  well  as  the  necessary  accompanimei^  of  the  pud- 
dings and  tarts.  The  editor  has  not  exerted  his  ingenuity 
in  devoting  pages  to  offeriug  proofs  to  his  purchasers  that 
wholesome  dishes  may  be  contrived  of  nettles  or  docks,  and 
that  pussy  may  be  robbed  with  impunity  by  tantalising  ox 
liver  into  a series  of  elegant  deceptions ; but  his  aim  has 
been  to  furnish  the  women  of  England  with  an  English 
Cookery  Book,  that,  while  it  contained  nothing  too  diffi- 
cult for  a female  cook,  should  embody  all  that  might  be 
required  for  a gentlemanly  repast. 

In  this  volume  every  receipt  of  value  in  Mrs.  Euxdell’s 
Domestic  Cooeeet  will  be  found ; obsolete  or  inconve- 
nient dishes  alone  are  expunged,  and  their  places  filled 
by  others,  choice  and  inexpensive. 

Society  in  every  aspect  is  divided  into  circles,  and  in  no 
view  is  this  exhibited  so  decidedly  as  in  the  position  a 
philosopher-placed  man  in  the  animal  kingdom,  as  “a  cook- 
ing animal.”  The  outer  circle  shows  man  in  a state  of  na- 
ture, who  eats  his  food  raw  ; and  we  are  told  by  Herman 
Melville  that  the  Typees  devour  a fish  in  the  same  way  as 
we  do  a radish — raw — and  down  it  goes,  bones  and  en- 
trails ; that,  however  disgusting  the  operation  at  first  ap- 
peared, our  traveller  after  a few  trials  positively  began  to 
relish  the  piscatory  repast  au  naturel.  The  second  divi- 
sion includes  the  genus  Briton,  who  delights  in  immense 
joints,  and  those  half  cooked.  The  third  and  innermost 
circle,  par  excellence — polite  circle  is  thatwliich  has  per- 
fected the  art,  and  into  which  circle  a careful  study  of  our 
labours  will  doubtless  entitle  our  purchasers  to  be  admit- 
ted. 
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la  the  hands  of  an  expert  cook,  alimentary  substances 
are  made  almost  entirely  to  change  their  nature,  their 
form,  consistence,  odour,  and  savour ; everything  is  so 
modified  that  it  is  often  impossible  for  the  most  exquisite 
sense  of  taste  to  recognise  the  substance  which  makes  up 
the  bases  of  certain  dishes.  The  greatest  utility  of  the 
kitchen  consists  in  making  the  food  agreeable  to  the  sense, 
and  rendering  it  easy  of  digestion.  But  its  perfection 
seldom  stops  here : frequently,  in  our  highly  civilised  state, 
the  object  to  which  it  aspires  is  to  excite  the  appetite  and 
appease  capricious  palates,  or  to  satisfy  luxurious  vanity. 
As  we  cater  for  the  multitude,  it  is  not  in  our  province  to 
say  “ Touch  not,  taste  not,”  of  any  ol  the  viands  we  pre- 
sent— each  must  judge  for  himself;  but  we  think  we  are 
justified  in  asserting,  that  each  and  all  are  wholesome  in 
their  way. 

A late  celebrated  physician  was  accustomed  to  tell  his 
patients  that  solitary  dinners  ought  to  be  avoided  as  much 
as  possible,  because  solitude  produces  thought,  and  thought 
tends  to  the  suspension  of  the  digestive  organs.  And  that 
excellent  judge  of  human  nature,  Sidney  Smith,  says : 
“ An  excellent  and  well-arranged  dinner  is  a most  pleasing 
occurrence,  and  a great  triumph  of  civilised  life.  It  is  not 
only  the  descending  morsel  and  the  enveloping  sauce,  but 
the  rank,  wealth,  wit,  and  beauty  which  surround  the 
meats ; the  learned  management  of  light  and  heat ; the 
silent  and  rapid  services  of  the  attendants  ; the  smiling  and 
sedulous  host,  profiering  gusto  and  relish;  the  exotic 
bottles ; the  embossed  plate  ; the  pleasant  remarks ; the 
handsome  dresses ; the  cunning  artifices  in  fruit  and  farina ! 
The  hour  of  dinner,  in  short,  includes  every  sensual  and 
intellectual  gratification  which  a great  nation  glories  in 
producing.” 

As  our  volume  is  for  universal  use,  there  are  necessarily 
some  recipes  of  a more  rechercM  character ; but  general 
simplicity  has  been  our  aim,  and  therefore  we  do  not  con- 
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sider  it  necessary  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the 
advantages  of  one  process  of  Cookery  over  another,  believ- 
ing that  our  fair  readers’  only  object,  in  consulting  our 
pages,  is  that  they  may  be  enabled  satisfactorily  to 
produce  some  dishes  upon  which  they  have  already 
decided. 

In  remodelling  Mrs.  Rundell’s  system,  we  have  adopted 
the  arrangement  of  dishes  of  all  well-appointed  dinners. 
The  Entrees,  or  side-dishes,  are  the  chief  novelties;  to  the 
Soups,  several  of  excellence  are  added. 

For  some  of  the  more  choice  receipts  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  “ Clermont’s  Professed  Cook,”  and  M.  Careme’s 
Work. 


A 


SYSTEM 

OF 

DOMESTIC  COOKERY. 


The  pleasures  of  the  table  have  never  been  incompatible  Tvith  the 
gifts  of  genius,  or  the  investigations  of  the  understanding.  “ I 
cannot  conceive,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “ the  folly  of  those,  who, 
when  at  table,  think  of  everything  but  eating.  For  my  part, 
when  I am  there,  I think  of  nothing  else;  and  whosoever  does 
not  trouble  himself  with  this  important  affair  at  dinner,  or 
supper,  will  do  no  good  at  any  other  time.” 


SOUPS,  &c. 

A CLEAR  BROWN  StOCK  OR  CoNSOMME  FOR  SoTTPS. 

Put  a knuckle  of  veal,  a pound  of  lean  beef,  and  a 
pound  of  the  lean  of  a gammon  of  bacon,  all  sliced,  into  a 
stewpan  with  two  or  three  scraped  carrots,  two  onions, 
two  turnips,  two  heads  of  celery  sliced,  and  two  quarts  of 
water.  Stew  the  meat  quite  tender,  but  do  not  let  it 
brown.  When  thus  prepared  it  will  serve  either  for  soup, 
or  brown  or  white  gravy ; if  for  brown  gravy,  put  some 
of  the  above  colouring,  and  boil  a few  minutes. 

A l’Aurore  Soup. 

This  favourite  Parisian  soup  can  only  be  made  when 
carrots  are  young.  They  must  be  scraped,  cut  into  thin 
slices,  and  stewed  in  beef  or  veal  gravy,  then  forced 
through  a sieve,  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper  to  the 
taste,  and  warmed  again  for  use. 

There  is  something  very  ludicrous  and  very  Prench  in 
giving  such  a high-flown  name  to  this  simple  preparation. 
Doubtless  some  chef  de  cuisine,  struck  by  the  ardent 
colour  of  the  soup,  compared  it  with  the  clouds  which  pre- 
cede the  appearance  of  the  sun  ; and  bemg  a man  of 
classical  attainments,  gave  proof  of  his  superiority  by 
naming  the  dish  as  we  have  given  it. 
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A LA  Meg  Meeeilies  Soup. 

This  savoury  and  highly  relishing  new  stew  sonp 
may  be  made  of  any  or  every  thing  known  by  the  name  of 
game.  Take  from  two  to  four  pounds  of  the  trimmings  or 
coarse  parts  of  venison,  shin  of  beef,  or  shanks  or  lean 
scrag  of  good  mutton,  all  fresh.  If  game  is  plenty,  then 
use  no  meat.  Break  the  bones,  and  boil  this  with  celery, 
a couple  of  carrots  and  tiumips,  four  onions,  a bunch  of 
parsley,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pepper-corns,  the 
larger  portion  Jamaica  pepper.  Strain  this  stock,  when  it 
has  boiled  for  three  hours.  Cut  down  and  skin  a black- 
cock or  woodcock,  a pheasant,  half  a hare,  or  a rabbit,  a 
brace  of  partridges  or  grouse,  or  one  of  each  (whichever  is 
obtained  most  easily),  and  season  the  pieces  with  mixed 
spices.  These  may  be  floured  and  browned  in  the  frying- 
pan  ; but,  as  this  is  a process  dictated  by  the  eye  as  much 
as  the  palate,  it  is  not  necessary  in  making  this  soup.  Put 
the  game  to  the  strained  stock,  with  a dozen  of  small 
onions,  a couple  of  heads  of  celery,  sliced,  half  a dozen 
peeled  potatoes  ; and,  when  it  boils,  a small  white  cabbage, 
quartered ; black  pepper,  allspice,  and  salt  to  the  taste. 
Let  the  soup  simmer  till  the  game  is  tender,  but  not  over- 
done ; and,  lest  it  should,  the  vegetables  may  be  put  in 
half  an  hour  before  the  meat. 

This  soup  may  be  coloured  and  flavoured  with  red  wine 
and  two  spoonfuls  of  mushroom  catchup,  and  emdched  with 
forcemeat  balls. 

Almond  Soup. 

Blanch  a pound  of  sweet  almonds  and  half  a dozen 
bitter  ones,  bruise  these  in  a mortar  with  a little  orange- 
flower  water.  Beduce  to  powder  twelve  macaroons,  beat 
up  six  eggs  in  four  pints  of  new  milk,  add  powdered  sugar 
till  it  is  sufficiently  sweet.  Put  all  these  ingredients  into 
a saucepan  over  a very  slow  fire,  stirring  it  constantly, 
but  do  not  suffer  it  to  boil.  It  should  be  served  imme- 
diately, as  it  loses  its  delicacy  by  being  warmed  up  a second 
time. 

Aspaeagus  Soup. 

To  any  good  and  well-seasoned  consommi  you  may 
add  asparagus  tops,  boiled  separately,  and  put  into  the 
tureen  when  you  pour  in  the  soup  for  serving. 

Au  Bouilli  Soup. 

Cut  four  pounds  from  the  centre  of  a brisket  of  beef, 
put  it  into  a deep  saucepan,  with  plenty  of  water,  at  least 
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Juvo  inclies  deep  above  the  surface  of  the  meat ; give  it  a 
brisk  boil,  and  take  off  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Put  in  a 
turnip,  peeled  and  cut  in  slices,  a carrot  scraped  and 
sliced,  a leek,  an  onion,  and  a head  of  celery  cut  up,  a 
bundle  of  mixed  sweet  herbs  in  powder,  and  a bunch  of 
parsley,  a few  grains  of  Cayenne  pepper,  and  a conple  of 
cloves  ; let  all  this  simmer  for  four  hours.  Boil,  in  a sepa- 
rate saucepan,  a turnip,  an  onion,  and  a carrot  whole ; 
when  cooked,  set  them  by  to  cool.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  time  specified  take  out  the  beef,  and  place  it  on  a dish 
to  drain  ; strain  off  the  liquor  into  an  earthen  pan,  and 
when  quite  cold  take  away  the  fat.  Cut  the  whole  vege- 
tables into  squares,  and  when  the  soup  is  required  warm 
these  up  with  the  beef,  in  the  strained  liquor,  for  ten 
minutes,  ■^erve  with  toasted  bread.  Place  the  meat  upon 
a dish,  for  the  convenience  of  carving,  or  cut  it  from  the 
bones  into  properly-sized  mouthfuls,  and  send  it  to  table 
in  the  soup. 

Cabeot  Soup. 

The  liquor  in  which  you  have  boiled  mutton  or  veal, 
or  a gravy  drawn  from  beef  bones,  will  make  sufficient 
foundation  for  this  excellent  soup.  Put  a couple  of  quarts 
of  either  of  these  into  a stewpan,  then  scrape  six  large 
carrots,  and  cut  off  the  red  portion  ; put  that,  with  a head 
of  celery  and  onion  both  cut  up,  into  the  stewpan,  cover 
down  close,  and  set  it  near  the  fire,  or  on  a very  slow  one, 
for  two  hours  and  a half ; if  you  do  not  find  the  carrots 
quite  soft  by  this  time  give  them  another  half  hour’s  sim- 
mering ; force  the  vegetables  through  a sieve  by  the  aid 
of  a wooden  spoon,  and  if  you  find  that  the  pulp  mixed 
with  the  liquor  is  too  thick  for  soup,  add  more  broth  ; sea- 
son with  salt  and  pepper  to  your  taste.  It  must  be  warined 
up  again  before  sending  to  table.  Served  with  toasted 
bread. 

Chicken  Beoth. 

If  suffering  from  cough  or  pains  in  the  chest,  you 
cannot  order  anything  more  nourishing  or  likely  to  soothe 
irritation,  than  broth  made  as  follows  : — 

Cover  a fowl  with  cold  water  in  a large  saucepan  ; put 
in  two  ounces  of  ground  rice,  two  ounces  of  pearl  barley, 
and  when  the  water  boils  add  three  table-spoonfuls  of  good 
Welsh  honey.  Let  all  simmer  slowly  for  three  hours, 
skimming  often  ; when  you  find  the  liquor  is  reduced  a 
third  of  its  quantity,  strain  off  the  broth,  and  let  the  inva- 
lid season  it  with  salt. 
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Observation. — The  meat  of  the  fowl,  cut  off  and  bruised 
in  a mortar,  may  be  added  with  advantage  to  veal  brotti 
or  stock. 

Clermont  Soup. 

Cut  a dozen  silver  onions  into  slices,  and  fry  them 
gently,  in  fresh  butter,  till  they  are  of  a light  brown  tint ; 
drain  them  well.  Season  as  much- rich  veal  gravy  as  will 
be  sufficient  to  fill  a tureen  ; when  quite  warm  put  in  the 
onions  and  tw'O  table-spoonfuls  of  finely  grated  Parmesan 
cheese.  Serve  with  fried  bread,  cut  into  dice. 

Cocky-Leeky  Soup. 

Peel  and  cut  into  slices,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  a 
couple  of  leeks  ; put  these  and  a large  fowl — no  matter 
for  its  youth — into  three  quarts  of  veal  broth^  or  the  same 
quantity  of  the  liquor  in  which  mutton  has  been  boiled ; 
throw  in  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  half  a salt-spoonful  of 
Cayenne  pepper.  Boil  slowdy  for  an  hour,  then  add  two 
more  leeks  sliced  as  before,  and  simmer  for  forty  minutes. 
Take  out  the  fowl ; you  can  either  serve  the  soup  strained 
or  with  the  vegetables,  according  to  your  taste. 

CoNDE  Soup. 

This  soup,  as  its  name  implies,  is  of  French  origin, 
and  it  can  only  be  made  with  the  red  haricot,  so  com- 
monly used  in  Parisian  cookery,  and  so  seldom  with  us. 

Soak  a pint  of  red  beans  in  hot  water  for  an  hour  ; put 
them  into  a saucepan  with  three  small  onions,  a carrot  in 
slices,  a spoonful  of  mixed  sweet  herbs,  a couple  of  cloves, 
and  two-thirds  of  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  one-third  of 
Cayenne  pepper  ; fill  up  with  strong  veal  broth,  and  boil 
till  the  beans  are  quite  soft ; then  take  them  out,  and 
force  them  through  a sieve ; add  them  to  as  much  of 
the  strained  liquor  in  which  they  were  boiled  as  will 
nearly  fill  the  tureen ; let  it  go  perfectly  cold  j skim  ofi’ 
the  fat,  and  serve  with  dice  of  toasted  bread. 

This  soup,  if  properly  made,  should  bo  of  a bright  red 
colour,  very  distinct  from  that  of  carrot  soup. 

Game  Soup. 

Should  you  prefer  a tureen  of  soup  to  a rMiauffee  of 
any  cold  game  in  the  larder,  your  wish  can  easily  be  gra- 
tified by  having  the  meat  cut  off  the  bones,  and  both 
stewed  in  beef  gravy.  AYlien  you  have  extracted  all  the 
llavour  from  the  game,  strain  the  gravy,  and  add  it  to  the 
required  quantity  of  brown  consomm6,  in  which  the  yolks 
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of  four  eggs  and  a little  flour  has  been  beaten  up.  Whilst 
warming,  put  in  a table-spoonful  of  mushroom  catchup, 
a tea-spoonful  of  Chili  vinegar,  and  he  sure  to  serve  it 
quite  hot. 

Partridge,  pheasant,  and  grouse  may  be  used  together 
with  advantage,  nor  is  there  the  slightest  objection  to 
hare. 

Giblet  Soup. 

Scald  and  clean  three  or  four  sets  of  goose  or  duclc 
giblets  ; set  them  to  stew,  with  a pound  or  two  of  gravy 
beef,  scrag  of  mutton,  or  the  bone  of  a knuckle  of  veal, 
an  ox-tad,  or  some  shanks  of  mutton,  with  three  onions,  a 
large  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a tea-spoonful  of  white  pepper, 
and  a large  spoonful  of  salt.  Put  five  pints  of  water,  and 
simmer  till  the  gizzards  (which  must  be  each  in  four 
pieces)  are  quite  tender : skim  nicely,  and  add  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  cream,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  mushroom  powder, 
and  an  ounce  of  butter  mixed  with  a dessert-spoonful  of 
flour.  Let  it  boil  a few  minutes,  and  serve  with  the  gib- 
lets. It  may  be  seasoned,  instead  of  cream,  with  two 
glasses  of  sherry  or  Madeira,  a large  spoonful  of  catchup, 
and  some  Cayenne.  When  in  the  tureen,  add  salt. 

Gbavt  Soup. 

Wash  and  soak  a leg  of  beef ; break  the  bone,  and  set 
it  on  the  fire  with  a gallon  of  water,  a large  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  two  large  onions  sliced  and  fried  a fine  brown  (but 
not  burnt),  two  blades  of  mace,  three  cloves,  twenty  ber- 
ries of  allspice,  and  forty  black  peppers.  Stew  tdl  the 
soup  is  as  rich  as  you  choose  ; then  take  out  the  meat, 
which  will  be  fit  for  the  servants’  table  with  a little  of  the 
gravy.  Next  take  off  the  cake  of  fat,  which  will  serve  for 
basting,  or  for  common  pie-crust.  Have  ready  such  vege- 
tables as  you  choose  to  serve.  Cut  carrots,  turnips,  and 
celery  small,  and  simmer  till  tender  : some  people  do  not 
like  them  to  be  sent  to  table,  only  the  flavour  of  them. 
Boil  vermicelli  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  add  to  it  a largo 
spoonful  of  soy,  and  one  of  mushroom  catchup.  A French 
roil  should  he  made  hot,  put  into  the  soup  till  moist 
through,  and  served  in  the  tureen. 

Green  Pea  Soup. 

You  cannot  make  a good-sized  tureen  of  soup  with 
less  than  a peck  of  peas.  Half  fill  a large  saucepan  with 
water;  as  soon  as  it  boils  put  in  three  table-spoonfuls ^of 
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salt,  skim  the  scum  off,  and  then  put  in  the  peas.  Let 
them  boil  for  five-and-twenty  minutes ; drain  off  the 
water.  Put  three  quarts  of  broth,  made  from  mutton  or 
veal,  but  without  herbs  or  spices,  into  a stewpan;  add 
the  peas  to  this  with  a dozen  leaves  of  mint ; cover  down 
tightly,  and  let  all  stew  for  an  hour  and  a quarter  ; season 
to  your  taste  with  pepper  and  salt,  rub  it  through  a coarse 
sieve  with  a wooden  spoon,  and  serve  it  quite  hot,  with 
toasted  bread  cut  into  dice. 

Hare  Soup. 

To  insure  a good  tureen  of  this  delicious  soup,  two 
hares  are  positively  required.  With  this  proviso  it  can  be 
thus  obtained  : — Choose  the  youngest  and  tenderest  of  the 
two  for  the  bouilli ; a venerable  tough  old  Jack  makes  a 
capital  consomme.  Let  the  aforesaid  John  be  properly 
paunched,  and  cut  into  pieces,  the  head  split  in  half.  Put 
these  into  a saucepan  three-fourths  full  of  water ; add  to 
the  meat  a Spanish  onion  chopped  fine,  a couple  of  an- 
chovies, four  cloves,  a blade  of  mace,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt, 
and  half  that  quantity  of  Cayenne.  Set  the  saucepan  on 
a slow  fire,  and  let  it  simmer  for  at  least  four  hours. 
Meantime  roast  the  other  hare  in  the  usual  manner,  until 
it  is  about  half  done,  then  cut  it  into  joints,  and  the  meal 
off  the  thighs  or  haunches,  in  large  pieces;  put  the  head, 
spare  bones,  and  stuffing  of  hare  the  second,  into  the  sauce- 
pan containing  hare  the  first,  and  let  all  simmer  for  another 
hourV  you  may  then  strain  off  the  liquor.  When  the  soup 
is  required,  put  in  the  roast  meat,  with  a tumbler  of  port 
wine,  and  warm  it  on  a quick  fire  for  about  ten  minutes. 

Hessian  Soup. 

AVash  well  in  luke-warm  water  half  an  ox  cheek,  with 
a whole  tongue.  Boil  these  in  six  quarts  of  water  until 
the  meat  be  tender,  pour  off  the  liq^uor,  and  when  quite 
cold  skim  away  the  fat  very  carefully.  Cut  the  meat  ofl 
the  bones  into  proper-sized  pieces,  and  the  tongue  into 
slices,  and  set  these  by.  Peel  and  slice  half  a dozen  pota- 
toes, the  same  number  of  onions,  turnips,  and  carrots  ; add 
these  with  a bunch  of  mixed  sweet  herbs,  a quart  of  split 
peas,  and  the  bones,  to  the  liquor,  and  let  all  simmer  till 
the  vegetables  are  reduced  to  a pulp,  take  out  the  bones, 
strain  the  soup  through  a coarse  sieve,  season  w ith  salt, 
a few  grains  of  Cayenne  pepper,  and  a very  little  mace  in 
powder,  and  warm  up  again  in  a hot-water  bath  when  the 
soup  is  required  for  table. 
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Julienne  Soup. 

Scrape  and  cut  into  thin  slices  tliree  carrots  ; peel  and 
slice  a couple  of  good-sized  turnips  j cliop  up  the  inside 
leaves  of  four  heads  of  celery ; peel  and  cut  into  slices  a 
couple  of  onions  (the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  are  preferable, 
on  account  of  their  mildness).  Put  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter  into  a stewpan  ; when  melted,  add  the  vege- 
tables, and  stir  them  well  over  a slow  lire  for  ten  minutes  ; 
then  cover  them  with  veal  broth,  quite  free  from  fat, 
adding  two  or  three  lumps  of  sugar ; let  all  simmer  gently 
for  an  hour ; if  in  that  time  the  vegetables  are  not  quite 
soft,  add  a cupful  more  of  broth,  and  stew  for  twenty 
minutes  longer.  Pass  this  through  a coarse  sieve  or 
tammy,  and  re-warm  it  for  use. 

During  the  summer  you  can  add  asparagus  tops  or 
young  green  peas  to  the  soup  after  straining.  In  winter, 
when  vegetables  have  a much  stronger  flavour,  stew  them 
first  in  lair  water,  instead  of  butter,  or  you  will  render 
the  soup  bitter. 

Lobster  Soup. 

Make  a consommi  as  directed  for  oyster  soup,  add  to 
this  the  interior,  coral,  and  pea  of  the  lobster ; cut  the 
meat  of  the  claws  and  tail  into  small  bits,  about  the  size  of 
dice ; strain  the  liquor,  put  in  the  meat,  and  serve  quite 
hot.  Two  lobsters  are  necessary  for  an  ordinary-sized 
tureen. 

Lorraine  Soup. 

Peat  up  a pound  of  blanched  almonds  in  a mortar, 
with  a small  quantity  of  water ; add  to  this  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs  boiled  hard,  and  the  white  meat  of  a cold  roast 
fowl.  Pound  these  ingredients  well  together,  seasoning 
with  salt,  mace  and  nutmeg  to  your  taste.  Let  the  above 
be  boiled  over  a slow  fire  in  three  quarts  of  strong  veal 
broth,  perfectly  free  from  fat.  This  soup  is  fit  for  table 
when  it  has  become  the  thickness  of  cream. 

Macaroni  Soup. 

Boil  a pound  of  the  best  macaroni  in  a quart  of  good 
stock  till  quite  tender  ; then  take  out  half,  and  put  it  into 
another  stewpot.  To  the  remainder  add  some  more  stock, 
and  boil  it  till  you  can  pulp  all  the  macaroni  through  a 
fine  sieve.  Then  add  together  the  two  liquors  and  a 
pint  of  cream  boiling  hot,  also  the  macaroni  that  was 
first  taken  out,  and  half  a pound  of  grated  Parmesan 
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cheese  ; mate  it  hot,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Serve  it  iviLh 
the  crust  of  a French  roll  cut  into  the  size  of  a shilling. 

• 

Moce  Turtle  Soup. 

Parboil,  in  separate  saucepans  of  a large  size,  and  well 
filled  with  water,  half  a calf’s  head  with  the  skin  on,  and 
half  a pig’s  head.  Skim  the  water  constantly  in  which 
the  first  is  boiling.  Take  both  out,  cut  the  meat  off  in  ob- 
long squares,  about  an  inch  and  a quarter  long,  ^nd  slice 
the  tongues  ; put  the  bones  of  both  into  the  liquor  in 
which  the  calf’s  head  has  been  boiled,  with  a table-spoonful 
of  sweet  herbs  in  powder,  the  juice  of  two  lemons  and  the 
peel  of  one  chopped  fine,  half  a dozen  cloves,  a table- 
spoonful of  mushroom  powder,  and  a shallot  chopped  fine  ; 
let  it  all  simmer  slowly  over  the  fire  for  a couple  of  hours. 
Make  a couple  of  dozen  savoury  forcemeat  balls,  and  boil 
a dozen  eggs  very  hard.  Pour  the  liquor  through  a sieve 
at  the  expiration  of  the  two  hours,  and  let  it  be  quite  cold 
before  you  remove  the  fat  and  scum  ; the  liquor  ought  to 
be  in  a jelly,  but  not  too  stiff  a one.  Put  this  into  a stew- 
pan,  with  the  meat,  the  forcemeat  balls,  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs,  a spoonful  of  salt,  and  a third  of  Cayenne,  with  half 
a pint  of  sherry.  Stew  for  an  hour  and  a half,  and  it  will 
be  fit  for  table. 

This  preparation,  both  in  appearance  and  flavour,  more 
closely  resembles  real  turtle  than  any  other  I have  ever 
eaten. 

Mbs.  Eundall’s  White  Soup. 

Take  a scrag  of  mutton,  a knuckle  of  veal,  after  cut- 
ting off  as  much  meat  as  will  make  collops,  two  or  three 
shank-bones  of  mutton  nicely  cleaned,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  very  fine  undressed  lean  gammon  of  bacon,  with 
a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a piece  of  fresh  lemon-peel,  two  or 
three  onions,  three  blades  of  mace,  and  a dessert-spoonful 
of  white  pepper ; boil  all  in  three  quarts  of  water,  till  the 
meat  falls  quite  to  pieces.  Next  day  take  off  the  fat,  clear 
the  jelly  from  the  sediment,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan  of 
the  nicest  tin.  If  macaroni  is  used,  it  should  be  added 
soon  enough  to  get  perfectly  tender,  after  soaking  in  cold 
water.  Vermicelli  may  be  added  after  the  thickening,  as 
it  requires  less  time  to  do.  Have  ready  the  thickening, 
which  is  to  be  made  as  follows : — Blanch  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sweet  almonds,  and  beat  them  to  a paste  in  a 
marble  mortar,  with  a spoonful  of  water  to  prevent  their 
oiling  ; mince  a large  slice  of  dressed  veal  or  chicken,  and 
beat  with  it  a piece  of  stale  white  bread  ; add  all  this  to  a 
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pint  of  thick  cream,  a hit  of  fresh  lemon-peel,  and  a blade 
of  mace,  in  the  finest  povrder.  Boil  it  a few  minutes  ; add 
to  it  a pint  of  soup,  and  strain  and  pulp  it  through  a coarse 
sieve : this  thickening  is  then  fit  for  putting  to  the  rest, 
which  should  boil  for  half  an  hour  afterwards. 

Mbs.  Lister’s  Soup. 

Line  the  bottom  of  a stewpan,  that  muII  hold  five 
pints,  with  an  ounce  of  lean  bacon  or  ham,  a pound  and 
a half  of  lean  gravy  beef,  a cow-heel,  the  inner  rind  of  a 
carrot,  a sprig  of  lemon  thyme,  also  of  winter-savory,  some 
parsley,  a few  leaves  of  sweet  basil,  and  two  shallots ; 
put  in  also  a large  onion,  with  four  cloves  stuck  in  it, 
eighteen  corns  of  allspice,  the  same  of  black  pepper;  pour 
on  these  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cold  water ; cover  the 
stewpan,  and  set  it  on  a slow  fire  to  boil  gently  for  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour;  then  take  off  the  cover,  and  watch  it  that 
the  meat  may  not  burn ; when  it  has  got  a good  brown 
colour  fill  up  the  stewpan  with  boiling  water,  and  let  it 
simmer  very  gently  for  two  hours ; if  you  wish  to  have 
the  full  benefit  of  the  meat  only  stew  it  till  it  is  just 
tender ; cut  it  into  small  pieces,  and  put  it  into  the  soup. 
To  thicken,  take  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  then 
simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour  longer  ; cut  the  cow-heel 
into  pieces  about  an  inch  square  ; then  add  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  a table-spoonful  of  mushroom  catchup,  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  salt,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  ground  black  pepper,  a 
little  grated  nutmeg,  and  a glass  of  Madeira  or  sherry 
wine,  and  then  simmer  for  five  minutes  longer.  The 
entii’e  cost  of  two  quarts  of  this  soup  will  not  exceed  3s. 

Mullagatawnt  Soup. 

Parboil,  in  two  quarts  of  water,  a couple  of  fowls  or 
rabbits,  cut  the  meat  off  the  bones,  put  these  and  the 
livers  into  the  water ; add  a couple  of  shallots  chopped 
fine,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  powdered  mace  and  salt,  and 
a salt-spoonful  of  Cayenne  pepper ; let  the  bones,  &c., 
boil  for  an  hour  and  a quarter  over  a slow  fire.  Cut  four 
moderate-sized  onions  into  thin  slices,  and  fry  them  with 
the  meat  in  fresh  butter  till  they  are  properly  browned. 
When  the  broth  has  been  on  the  time  directed,  skim  it 
carefully,  strain  it  through  a fine  sieve,  and  put  in  the 
meat  and  onion,  and  let  all  simmer  for  five-and-twenty 
minutes  ; rub  together  a table-spoonful  of  fine  flour,  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  curry  powder,  stir  these  by  degrees, 
and  after  ten  minutes’  more  slow  simmering  the  soup  will 
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be  ready  for  table.  Boiled  rice  is  sometimes  added,  but 
that  renders  the  dish  more  like  a stew  than  a soup. 

Mutton  Broth. 

Soak  a neck  of  mutton  in  water  for  an  hour ; cut  off 
the  sera",  and  put  it  into  a stewpot  with  two  quarts  of 
water.  As  soon  as  it  boils  skim  it  well,  and  then  simmer 
it  an  hour  and  a half : then  take  the  best  end  of  the  mut- 
ton, cut  it  into  pieces  (two  bones  in  each),  take  some  of 
the  fat  off,  and  put  as  many  as  you  think  proper : skim 
the  moment  the  fresh  meat  boils  up,  and  every  quarter  of 
an  hour  afterwards.  Have  ready  four  or  five  carrots,  the 
same  number  of  turnips,  and  three  onions,  all  cut,  but  not 
small,  and  put  them  in  soon  enough  to  get  quite  tender  : 
add  four  large  spoonfuls  of  Scotch  barley,  first  wetted 
with  cold  water.  The  meat  should  stew  three  hours. 
Salt  to  taste,  and  serve  all  together.  Twenty  minutes 
before  serving  put  in  some  chopped  pai’sley.  It  is  an 
excellent  winter  dish. 

Onion  Soup. 

The  proportions  for  making  this  soup  are  as  follow : 
—To  a quart  of  beef  gravy  add  one  large  onion  that  has 
been  previously  boiled  in  three  waters  and  then  finely 
chopped  ; season  with  Cayenne  and  salt,  put  in  the  vege- 
tables, let  all  simmer  for  an  hour,  strain  befoi'e  serving. 

It  is  a well-knoum  fact,  that  persons  who  have  some- 
what exceeded  in  their  potations  on  the  previous  day 
have  found  no  better  restorative  from  the  effects  of  a late 
sitting  than  a basin  of  onion  soup,  followed  by  a small 
morsel  of  broiled  or  roast  meat,  abstaining  from  malt  liquor 
or  wine,  and  drinking  instead  a moderate  quantity  of 
weak  brandy  and  water. 

Ox-Cheek  Soup. 

Soak,  in  cold  water  for  two  hours,  an  ox  cheek,  then 
wash  it  well  in  warm  water.  Put  it  into  a large  saucepan 
with  enough  cold  water  to  cover  it,  boil  it  up  and  skim 
constantly ; when  the  scum  ceases  to  rise,  add  to  the 
meat  a bunch  of  parsley,  a bundle  of  mixed  sweet  herbs, 
two  carrots  scraped  and  sliced,  a large  onion  chopped  fine, 
and  the  inner  leaves  of  two  heads  of  celery.  Cover  the 
saucepan  close,  and  let  the  contents  stew  gently  for  three 
hours.  You  must  now  take  out  the  cheek,  and  when  it  is 
quite  cold  cut  ofl’  the  meat  into  proper-sized  bits,  strain 
the  soup  whilst  the  meat  is  cooling,  add  salt  and  pepper 
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to  your  taste,  and  put  it  by  in  a flat  earthen  pan.  Next 
day  skim  off  any  fat  or  scum  from  it,  and  when  required 
For  table  warm  up  the  meat  for  about  five  minutes,  and 
serve  with  toasted  bread  cut  into  dice. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  economical  soups  that  can  be 
made,  and  yet  quite  fit  for  any  gentleman’s  table,  except 
when  he  pleases  to  give  “ un  diner  de  pretention,"  as  our 
French  neighbours  call  a fii'st-rate  banquet. 

Ox-Tail  Soup. 

For  a moderate-sized  tureen  a couple  of  tails  will 
suffice ; but  if  you  are  about  to  entertain,  let  me  recom- 
mend the  same  number  to  be  used  as,  we  were  taught 
in  the  nursery,  were  carried  before  the  terrific  Blue 
Beard.  Joint  them,  and  soak  in  lukewarm  water.  Chop 
up  a couple  of  Spanish  onions ; put  these  in  a stewpan, 
with  half  a drachm  of  Cayenne  pepper  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  allspice ; add  the  tails,  and  pour  in  cold  water  till 
you  have  covered  the  meat,  skim  constantly  as  the  water 
boils ; when  the  scum  has  ceased  to  rise,  cover  the  stew- 
pan  close,  and  simmer  for  two  hours.  Strain  the  liquor 
through  a sieve,  add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  mushroom 
catchup,  a couple  of  glasses  of  sherry,  season  with  salt  to 
your  taste,  return  the  meat  to  the  soup,  warm  up  all  toge- 
ther, and  serve  with  toasted  bread, 

Oystee  Soup. 

Get  four  pounds  of  skate,  boil  it  down  over  a slow 
fire,  wdth  abundance  of  water,  till  you  have  the  quantity 
you  require  to  fill  a tureen.  When  you  have  made  this 
consomme,  add  salt,  spice,  &c.,  to  your  taste,  and  twenty 
minutes  before  serving  throw  in  three  dozen  oysters,  with 
their  liquor  strained  as  before  directed. 

Peas  (Winter)  Soup. 

Into  three  quarts  of  the  liquor  in  which  you  have 
boiled  pork,  beef,  or  mutton,  put  a quart  of  split  peas,  two 
heads  of  celery,  two  onions  in  slices,  and  a table-spoonful 
of  mixed  sweet  herbs  ; let  it  simmer  slowly  for  three 
hours  ; skim  it,  force  it  through  a sieve,  and  add  spice  to 
your  taste  before  warming  up  for  use. 

The  Queen’s  favourite  Soup. 

The  royal  bill  of  faro  constantly  includes  this  ex- 
cellent ye,  the  recipe  for  which  is  obtained  by  special 
fa  vour.  Wc  subjoin  the  necessary  proportions  for  a party 
of  a dozen  persons. 
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Skin  and  entirely  clean  out  the  insides  of  three  fat  fowls, 
or  chickens,  according  to  the  season ; let  them  be  well 
washed  in  warm  water  ; put  them  into  a stewpan  for  an 
hour,  covered  wdth  strong  veal  broth,  and  add  a good- 
sized  bunch  of  parsley.  Take  out  the  fowls,  and  soak  the 
crumb  of  two  French  rolls  in  the  liquor;  cut  the  meat  off; 
take  away  tlie  skin,  and  pound  the  flesh  in  a mortar,  add- 
ing the  soaked  crumb,  and  the  yolks  of  four  hard-boiled 
eggs.  Force  this  through  a coarse  sieve,  and  put  it  into 
a quart  of  ci’eam  that  has  been  previously  boiled  ; re-warm 
for  table. 

If  you  desire  to  have  a small  tureen  of  this  royal  prepa- 
ration upon  an  economical  plan,  parboil  a couple  of  fowls; 
use  the  wings  and  breasts  for  a fricassee,  and  make  your 
soup  of  the  legs,  necks,  and  backs,  taking  care  that  your 
consomme  of  veal  is  sufficiently  strong  to  make  amends 
for  the  absence  of  fowl,  and  following  the  previous  direc- 
tions in  all  other  respects. 

Tuetle,  as  at  the  Montague  Tavern,  Bristol. 

Mr.  Burnham,  the  late  proprietor  of  the  above  cele- 
brated house,  dressed,  during  his  life,  more  turtle  than 
any  other  individual  in  the  kingdom,  and  from  him  the 
following  receipt  was  purchased  by  a friend  of  our  own. 
The  never-to-he-forgotten  host  of  the  Montague,  though 
accustomed  to  the  preparation  of  “hecatombs  of  turtle,” 
as  an  Irish  gentleman  once  said  of  him,  wrote  the  suc- 
ceeding remarks  as  applicable  to  a solitary  specimen  of 
the  “.green  and  lively.” 

Two  days  before  you  intend  to  dress  the  turtle  cut  off 
his  head,  and  to  do  this  properly  you  should  hang  up  the 
victim  with  his  head  downwards  ; use  a sharp  knife,  and 
make  the  incision  as  close  to  the  head  as  possible.  You 
must  not  be  surprised  at  seeing,  many  hours  after  the 
decollation,  the  creature  e.vhibit  extraordinary  signs  of 
muscular  motion,  by  the  flapping  of  his  fins.  Separate 
the  upper  from  the  lower  shell,  and  in  this  operation  be 
very  careful  not  to  touch  the  gall  bladder,  which  is  very 
large,  and  if  penetrated  would  completel}^  destroy  the 
flesh  over  which  its  contents  ran.  Cut  the  meat  of  the 
breast  into  half  a dozen  pieces,  abstract  the  gall  and  en- 
trails, and  throw  them  away  at  once.  Separate  the  fins 
as  near  the  shell  as  possible,  abstract  the  green  flit,  and 
put  it  on  a dish  separate  from  the  wFite  meat.  Let  the 
upper  aud  lower  shells  boil  sufficiently  long  to  enable  you 
to  take  away  the  bones,  and  remove  with  a spoon  the 
mucilage  that  you  find  adheriug  to  the  shells,  put  this 
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filso  in  a separate  dish.  Into  the  larfiest  stewpan  your 
kitchen  range  affords,  put  the  head,  fins,  liver,  lights, 
heart,  and  all  the  flesh,  a pound  of  dressed  ham,  nine  or 
ten  cloves,  a couple  of  bay  leaves,  and  a good-sized  bunch 
of  mixed  sweet  herbs,  such  as  winter  savory,  marjoram, 
basil,  lemon  thyme,  a Spanish  onion  cut  into  slices,  and  a 
bunch  of  parsley.  Cover  all  these  with  the  liquor  in 
which  you  have  boiled  the  shells,  and  let  it  simmer  till  the 
meat  be  thoroughly  done,  which  you  can  easily  ascertain 
by  pricking  it  with  a fork,  and  observing  if  any  blood 
exudes  ; when  none  appears,  strain  the  liquor  thi’ough  a fine 
sieve,  and  return  it  to  the  stewpan,  which  may  remain  at 
some  distance  from  the  fire.  Cut  the  meat  into  square 
bits  of  about  an  inch.  Put  the  herbs,  onions,  &c.,  into  a 
separate  saucepan,  with  four  ounces  of  butter,  three  or 
four  lumps  of  sugar,  and  a bottle  of  Madeira,  let  this  boil 
slowly  ; whilst  this  is  doing,  melt  in  another  saucepan  half 
a pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  when  it  is  quite  dissolved 
thicken  it  with  flour,  but  do  not  make  it  too  thick,  then 
add  a pint  of  the  liquor  from  the  shells,  let  this  boil  very 
gently,  skimming  ofl'  the  scum  as  it  rises.  When  both 
these  saucepans  are  ready,  strain  the  contents  of  the  first 
through  a sieve,  and  this  done,  add  both  to  the  stewpan. 
Warm  up,  in  the  liquor  from  the  shells,  the  green  fat  and 
mucilage,  put  these  with  the  meat  into  the  stewpan  also, 
with  the  yolks  of  a dozen  eggs  boiled  hard,  the  juice  of  ten 
green  limes,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  Cayenne.  Gently 
warm  up  the  whole  together,  and  you  may  regard  your 
cookery  as  complete.  Fill  as  many  tureens  as  your  soup 
will  permit,  and  as  these  are  required  for  table  take  espe- 
cial care  to  warm  the  turtle  in  its  tureen,  by  putting  it  in 
a hot-water  bath ; boiling  it  up  a second  time  would  de- 
prive this  delicious  preparation  of  its  true  flavour. 

Lord  CliancellorErskine  would  on  the  woolsack,  during 
the  tedium  of  a wearisome  argument,  sketch  a turtle  on  a 
cai’d,  with  a certain  day  and  hour,  and  pass  it  to  a friend 
in  court  as  a dinner  invitation. 

The  usual  allowance  at  a Turtle  Feast  is  six  pounds,  live 
weight,  per  head  ; we  are  told,  in  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger 
for  August  7,  1808,  that  at  the  Spanish  dinner  at  the  Lon- 
don Tavern  400  guests  attended,  and  2500lbs.  of  tm’tlo 
were  consumed. 

Veap  Broth. 

Stew  a small  knuckle  in  about  three  quarts  of  water, 
two  ounces  of  rice,  a little  salt,  and  a blade  of  mace,  till 
the  liquor  is  half  wasted  away. 
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Vegetable  Soup. 

Peel  and  slice  six  large  onions,  six  potatoes,  six  car- 
jots,  find  four  turnips ; fry  them  in  half  a pound  of  butter, 
and  pour  on  them  four  quarts  of  boiling  water.  Toast  a 
crust  of  bread  as  brown  and  hard  as  possible,  but  do  not 
burn  it ; put  that,  some  celery,  sweet  herbs,  white  pepper, 
and  salt  to  the  above,  stew  it  all  gently  four  hours,  then 
strain  it  through  a coarse  cloth ; have  ready  sliced  carrot, 
celery,  and  a little  turnip,  and  add  to  your  liking,  and 
stew  them  tender  in  the  soup.  If  approved,  you  may  add 
an  anchovy  and  a spoonful  of  catchup. 

Veemicelli  Soup. 

Break  up  the  quantity  of  vermicelli  you  require — an 
ounce  and  a half,  or  a couple  of  ounces,  will  be  found  quite 
enough  for  a large  tureen ; soak  it  in  boiling  water  till  per- 
fectly white  and  free  from  dust.  A quarter  of  an  hour 
before  dishing-up  your  first  course  add  the  vermicelli 
to  the  soup.  Eich  beef  gravy,  in  which  vegetables  have 
been  stewed,  and  the  liquor  well  strained,  wiU  be  found 
most  appropriate. 

White  Soup. 

Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  into  a saucepan, 
and  when  it  is  melted  cover  the  bottom  with  slices  of  un- 
dressed ham,  four  pounds  of  leg  of  veal  cut  into  pieces, 
and  each  well  punctured  with  a fork ; three  onions  chop- 
ped small,  and  two  carrots  scraped  and  sliced  ; cover  all 
these  with  water  ; let  it  simmer  over  a slow  fire  till  you 
have  extracted  a rich  jelly.  You  must  now  add  a large 
tea-cupful  of  weak  veal  broth,  with  four  sprigs  of  parsley, 
two  shallots  both  chopped,  a couple  of  cloves,  a tea-spoonful 
of  salt,  and  a salt-spoonful  of  Cayenne  pepper ; skim  con- 
stantly, and  when  you  find  that  you  can  extract  no  more 
juice  from  the  meat  strain  through  a cloth,  and  warm  up 
again  when  required  for  table,  either  with  or  without  ver- 
micelli. 

The  French  have  a soup  which  they  call  “ Polage  a la 
Camerain,”  of  which  it  is  said  “ A simple  spoonful  will  lap 
the  palate  in  elysium ; and  while  one  drop  remains  on  the 
tongue  each  other  sense  is  eclipsed  by  the  voluptuous 
thrilling  of  the  lingual  nerves !”  We  regret  we  have  not 
the  recipe. 
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TO  CHOOSE  FISH. 

Tiirhot,  if  good,  should  be  thick,  and  the  belly  of  a 
yellowish  white  ; if  of  a bluish  cast  or  thin,  they  are  bad. 
Ifhey  are  in  season  the  greatest  part  of  the  summer. 

Salmon. — If  new,  the  flesh  is  of  a fine  red  (the  gills  par- 
ticularly), the  scales  bright,  and  the  whole  fish  stiff. 
When  just  killed,  there  is  a whiteness  between  the  flakes, 
which  gives  great  firmness  ; by  keeping,  this  melts  down, 
and  the  fish  is  more  rich.  The  Thames  salmon  bears  the 
highest  price ; that  caught  in  the  Severn  is  next  in  good- 
ness, and  is  even  preferred  by  some.  Small  heads,  and 
thick  in  the  neck,  are  best. 

Cod. — The  gills  should  be  very  red : the  fish  should  be 
very  thick  at  the  neck,  the  flesh  white  and  firm,  and  the 
eyes  fresh.  When  flabby  they  are  not  good.  They  are 
in  season  from  the  beginning  of  December  till  the  end  of 
April. 

Skate. — If  good  they  are  very  white  and  thick.  If  too 
fresh  they  eat  tough,  but  must  not  be  kept  above  two 
days. 

Herrings  and  Sprats.  — If  good,  their  gills  are  of  a 
fine  red  and  the  eyes  bright : as  is  likewise  the  whole  fish, 
which  must  be  stiff  and  firm. 

Soles. — If  good  they  are  thick,  and  the  belly  is  of  a 
cream  colour ; if  this  is  of  a bluish  cast  and  flabby,  they 
are  not  fresh.  They  are  in  the  market  almost  the  whole 
year,  but  are  in  the  highest  perfection  about  Midsummer. 

Whitings. — The  firmness  of  the  body  and  fins  is  to  be 
looked  to,  as  in  herrings  ; their  high  season  is  during  the 
first  three  months  of  the  year,  but  they  may  be  had  a 
great  part  of  it. 

Mackerel. — Choose  as  whitings.  Their  season  is  May, 
June,  and  July.  They  are  so  tender  a fish  that  they  carry 
..and  keep  worse  than  any  other. 

Hike. — They  are  found  in  most  of  our  rivers  and  lakes, 
but  the  best  are  taken  in  rivers  : they  are  a very  dry 
fish,  and  are  much  indebted  to  stuffing  and  sauce. 

Carp  live  some  time  out  of  water,  and  may  therefore 
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get  wasted  ; it  is  best  to  kill  them  as  soon  as  cauglxt,  to 
prevent  this.  The  same  signs  of  freshness  attend  them  as 
other  fish. 

Tench. — They  are  a fine-flavoured  fresh-water  fish,  and 
should  be  killed  and  dressed  as  soon  as  caught.  When 
they  are  to  be  bought,  examine  whether  the  gills  are  red 
and  hard  to  open,  the  eyes  bright,  and  the  body  stiff.  The 
tench  has  a slimy  matter  about  it,  the  clearness  and  bright- 
ness of  which  show  freshness.  The  season  is  July,  August, 
and  September. 

Perch.  — Take  the  general  rules  given  to  distinguish 
the  freshness  of  other  fish.  They  are  not  so  delicate  as 
carp  and  tench.  • 

Smelts,  if  good,  have  a fine  silvery  hue,  are  very  firm, 
and  have  a refreshing  smell  like  cucumbers  newly  cut. 
They  are  caught  in  the  Thames  and  some  other  large 
nvers. 

Mullets. — The  sea  are  preferred  to  the  river  mullets, 
and  the  red  to  the  grey.  They  should  be  very  firm. 
Their  season  is  August. 

Gudgeons. — They  are  chosen  by  the  same  rules  as  other 
fish.  They  are  taken  in  running  streams ; come  in  about 
Midsummer,  and  are  to  be  had  for  five  or  six  months. 

Eels. — There  is  a greater  difference  in  the  goodness  of 
eels  than  of  any  other  fish.  The  true  silver-eel  (so  called 
from  the  bright  colour  of  the  belly)  is  caught  in  the  Thames. 
The  Dutch  eels  sold  at  Billingsgate  are  very  bad ; those 
taken  in  great  floods  are  generally  good,  but  in  ponds  they 
have  usually  a strong  rank  flavour.  Except  the  middle  of 
summer  they  are  always  in  season. 

Lobsters. — If  they  have  not  been  long  taken,  the  claws 
will  have  a strong  motion  when  you  put  your  finger  on 
the  eyes  and  press  them.  The  heaviest  are  the  best,  and 
it  is  preferable  to  boil  them  at  home.  AYhen  you  buy 
them  ready-boiled,  try  whether  their  tails  are  stiff  and 
pull  up  with  a spring ; otherwise  that  part  will  be  flabby. 
The  cock  lobster  is  known  by  the  narrow  back  part  of  his 
tail,  and  the  two  uppermost  fins  within  it  are  stiff  and 
hard ; but  those  of  the  hen  are  soft,  and  the  tail  broader. 
The  male,  though  generally  smaller,  has  the  highest  flavour, 
the  flesh  is  firmer,  and  the  colour  when  boiled  is  a deeper 
red. 

Crabs. — The  heaviest  arc  the  best,  and  those  of  a mid- 
dling size  are  sweetest.  If  light  they  are  watery  : when 
in  perfection  the  joints  of  the  legs  are  stiff,  and  the  body 
has  a vei’y  agreeable  smell.  The  eyes  look  dead  and 
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Prawns  and  Shrimps. — When  fresh  they  have  a sweet 
flavour,  are  firm  and  stiff,  and  the  colour  is  bright. — 
Shrimps  are  of  the  prawn  kind,  and  may  be  judged  by  the 
same  rules. 

Oysters. — There  are  several  kinds : the  Pyfleet,  Col- 
chester, and  Milford,  are  much  the  best.  The  native 
Milton  are  fine,  being  white  and  fat ; but  oysters  may  be 
made  to  possess  both  these  qualities  in  some  degree  by 
proper  feeding.  When  alive  and  strong  the  shell  closes 
on  the  knife.  They  should  be  eaten  as  soon  as  opened, 
the  flavour  becoming  poor  otherwise.  The  rock  oyster  is 
largest,  but  usually  has  a coarse  flavour  if  eaten  raw. 

Flounders. — They  should  be  thick,  firm,  and  have  their 
eyes  bright.  They  very  soon  become  flabby  and  bad. 
They  are  both  sea  and  river  fish.  The  Thames  produces 
the  best.  They  are  in  season  from  January  to  March,  and 
from  July  to  September. 

Observations  on  dressing  Fish. 

If  the  fishmonger  does  not  clean  it,  fish  is  seldom  very 
nicely  done  ; but  those  in  great  towns  wash  it  beyond 
what  is  necessary  for  cleaning,  and  by  perpetual  watering 
diminish  the  flavour.'  When  quite  clean,  if  to  be  boiled, 
some  salt  and  a little  vinegar  should  be  put  into  the  water 
to  give  firmness  : but  Cod,  Whiting,  and  Haddock  are 
far  better  if  a little  salted,  and  kept  a day  ; and  if  not  very 
hot  weather,  they  will  be  good  two  days. 

Those  who  know  how  to  purchase  fish  may,  by  taking 
more  at  a time  than  they  want  for  one  day,  often  get  it 
cheap ; and  such  kinds  as  will  pot  or  pickle,  or  keep  by 
being  sprinkled  with  salt  ancf  hung  up,  or  by  being 
fried  will  serve  for  stewing  the  next  day,  then  they  are 
bought  with  advantage. 

Fresh-water  fish  has  often  a muddy  smell  and  taste : 
to  take  off  which,  soak  in  strong  salt  and  water  after  it 
is  nicely  cleaned ; or  if  of  a size  to  bear  it,  scald  it  in  the 
same  : then  dry  and  dress  it. 

We  recommend  that  sea  fish  should  be  put  in  cold 
water,  salted  in  proportion  of  a pound  of  salt  to  a gallon 
of  water ; if  you  reside  on  the  coast,  sea  water  is  prefer- 
able : let  the  fish  boil  slowly  till  done  ; the  sign  is  that 
the  skin  of  the  fish  rises,  and  the  eyes  turn  wliite. 

Crimp  fish  should  bo  put  into  boiling  water ; and  when 
it  boils  up,  pour  a little  cold  water  in,  to  check  extreme 
heat,  and  simmer  it  a few  minutes. 

The  fish-plate  on  which  it  is  done  may  be  drawn  up  to 
see  if  it  be  ready:  it  will  leave  the  bone  w'hen  it  is. — 
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It  sliould  then  be  immediately  taken  out  of  the  water,  or 
it  will  be  woolly.  The  fish-plate  should  be  set  cross-ways 
over  the  kettle,  to  keep  hot  for  serving  : and  a clean  cloth 
cover  the  fish  to  prevent  it  losing  its  colour. 

Small  fish  nicely  fried,  covered  with  egg  and  crumbs, 
make  a dish  far  more  elegant  than  if  served  plain.  Great 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  garnishing  fish : use  plenty 
of  horse-radish,  parsley,  and  lemon. 

When  well  done,  and  with  very  good  sauce,  fish  is  more 
attended  to  than  almost  any  other  dish.  The  liver  and  roe 
should  be  placed  on  the  dish,  so  that  the  lady  may  see 
them  and  help  a part  to  every  one. 

If  fish  is  to  be  fried  or  broiled,  it  must  be  wrapped  in  a 
nice  soft  cloth  after  it  is  well  cleansed  and  washed.  "^Wien 
perfectly  dry,  wet  with  an  egg  if  for  frying,  and  sprinkle 
the  finest  crumbs  of  bread  over  it ; if  done  a second  time 
with  the  egg  and  bread,  the  fish  will  look  much  better ; 
then  having  a thick-bottomed  frying-pan  on  the  fire,  with 
a large  quantity  of  lard  or  dripping  boiling  hot,  plunge  the 
fish  into  it,  and  let  it  fry  middling  quick,  till  the  colour  is 
a fine  brown  yellow,  and  it  is  judged  ready.  If  it  is  done 
enough  before  it  has  obtained  a proper  degree  of  colour, 
the  cook  should  draw  the  pan  to  the  side  of  the  fii’e ; care- 
fully take  it  up,  and  place  it  either  on  a large  sieve  turned 
upwards,  and  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose  only,  or  on  the 
under  side  of  a dish,  to  drain,  and  if  wanted  very  nice,  a 
sheet  of  cap  paper  must  be  put  up  to  receive  the  fish,  which 
should  look  a beautiful  colour,  and  all  the  crumbs  appear 
distinct ; the  fish  being  free  from  all  grease.  The  same 
dripping,  with  a little  fi’esh,  will  serve  a second  time. 
Butter  gives  a bad  colour  : oil  files  of  the  finest  colour  for 
those  who  will  allow  the  expense. 

Garnish  with  a fringe  of  curled  raw  parsley,  or  parsley 
fried,  which  must  be  thus  done  : when  washed  and  picked, 
throw  it  again  into  clean  water;  when  the  lard  or  drip- 
ping boils  throw  the  parsley  into  it  immediately  from  the 
water,  and  instantly  it  will  be  green  and  crisp,  and  must 
be  taken  up  with  a slice ; this  may  be  done  after  the  fish 
is  fried. 

If  fish  is  to  be  broiled,  it  must  be  seasoned,  floured,  and 
put  on  a gridiron  that  is  very  clean,  which,  when  hot, 
should  be  rubbed  with  a bit  of  suet,  to  prevent  the  fish 
from  sticking.  It  must  be  broiled  on  a very  clear  fire, 
that  it  may  not  taste  smoky ; and  not  too  near,  that  it 
may  not  be  scorched. 
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TURBOT. 

To  BOIL  Tuebot. 

The  turbot-kettle  must  be  of  a proper  size,  and  in  the 
nicest  order.  Set  the  fish  in  cold  water  sulBcient  to  cover 
it  completely;  throw  a handful  of  salt  and  a glass  of  vine- 
gar into  it,  and  let  it  gradually  boil.  Be  very  careful 
that  there  fall  no  blacks,  but  skim  it  well,  and  preserve 
the  beauty  of  the  colour.  Serve  it  garnished  with  a com- 
plete fringe  of  curled  parsley,  lemon,  and  horse-radish. 

The  sauce  must  be  the  finest  lobster  and  anchovy,  but- 
ter and  plain  butter,  served  plentifully  in  separate  tureens. 

A wealthy  city  lawyer  is  related  to  have  carried  in  his 
pocket  written  cards,  as  follows: — “Turbot  and  lobster 
sauce,  sir,  at  six  ; shall  be  happy  in  having  your  company:” 
which  invitation  he  handed  about  very  liberally. 

JOHN  DORY. 

Wliere  or  when  this  fish  obtained  its  name  is  not  quite 
certain  ; but  in  all  probability  it  is  derived  from  the  French 
doree,  or  golden,  in  allusion  to  its  peculiar  golden-yellow 
colour.  It  is  dressed  in  the  same  manner  as  turbot.  It 
is  served  either  with  lobster  sauce  or  ciipers. 

Talking  of  dory,  we  are  reminded  of  Quin  the  actor, 
who  was  a noted  epicure.  When  at  Brighton,  on  his  ser- 
vant answering  his  bell  in  the  morning,  “ What  sort  of 
morning  is  it?”  “Very  wet,  sir.”  “Any  dory  in  the 
market?”  “No,  sir.”  “Then  call  me  at  this  time  to- 
morrow!” 

SALMON. 

To  BOIL  Salmon. 

Put  on  a fish-kettle,  with  spring  water  enough  to 
cover  the  salmon  you  are  going  to  dress,  or  the  fish  will 
neither  look  nor  taste  well.  When  the  water  boils,  put  in 
a handful  of  salt ; take  off  the  scum  as  soon  as  it  rises ; 
have  the  fish  well  washed  ; put  it  in,  and  let  it  boil  gently. 
Salmon  requires  boiling  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  a pound 
of  fish  ; but  you  must  consider  the  thickness  of  the  fish. 

To  BEoiL  Salmon. 

Cut  slices  an  inch  thick,  and  season  with  pepper  and 
salt ; lay  each  slice  in  half  a sheet  of  white  paper,  well 
buttered  or  oiled;  twist  the  ends  of  the  paper,  and  broil 
the  slices  over  a slow  fire  six  or  eight  minutes.  Serve  in 
the  paper,  with  anchovy  sauce. 
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To  POT  Salmon. 

Take  a large  piece,  scale  and  wipe,  but  do  not  wash 
it ; salt  very  well ; let  it  lie  till  the  salt  is  melted  and 
drained  from  it,  then  season  with  beaten  mace,  cloves,  and 
whole  pepper  ; lay  in  a few  bay  leaves,  put  it  close  into  a 
pan,  cover  it  over  with  butter,  and  bake  it ; when  well 
done,  drain  it  from  the  gravy,  put  it  into  the  pots  to  keep, 
and,  when  cold,  cover  it  with  clarified  butter. 

In  this  manner  you  may  do  any  firm  fish. 

An  EXCELLENT  DiSH  OF  DBIED  SaLMON. 

Pull  some  into  flakes  ; have  ready  some  eggs  boiled 
hard,  and  chopped  large  : put  both  into  half  a pint  of  thin 
cream,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  butter  rubbed  with  a 
tea-spoonful  of  flour  ; skim  it  and  stir  it  till  boiling  hot : 
make  a wall  of  mashed  potatoes  round  the  inner  edge  of  a 
dish,  and  pour  the  above  into  it. 

To  PICKLE  Salmon. 

After  scaling  and  cleaning,  split  the  salmon,  and 
divide  it  into  such  pieces  as  you  choose ; lay  it  in  the 
kettle  to  fill  the  bottom,  and  as  much  water  as  will  cover 
it ; to  three  quarts  put  a pint  of  vinegar,  a handful  of  salt, 
twelve  bay  leaves,  six  blades  of  mace,  and  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  black  pepper.  When  the  salmon  is  boiled  enough, 
drain  it  and  put  it  on  a clean  cloth,  then  put  more  salmon 
into  the  kettle,  and  pour  the  liquor  upon  it,  and  so  on  till 
all  is  done.  After  this,  if  the  pickle  be  not  smartly  fla- 
voured with  the  vinegar  and  salt,  add  more,  and  boil  it 
quick  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  When  all  is  cold,  pack 
the  fish  in  something  deep,  and  let  there  be  enough  of 
pickle  to  plentifully  cover.  Preserve  it  from  the  air.  The 
liquor  must  bo  drained  from  the  fish,  and  occasionally 
boiled  and  skimmed. 

CoLLAEED  Salmon. 

Split  such  a part  of  the  fish  as  may  bo  sufficient  to 
make  a handsome  roll,  wash  and  wipe  it,  and  having  mixed 
salt,  white  pepper,  ponnded  mace,  and  Jamaica  pepper,  in 
quantity  to  season  it  very  high,  rub  it  inside  and  out  well. 
Then  roll  it  tight  and  bandage  it,  put  as  much  water  and 
one-third  vinegar  as  will  cover  it,  with  bay  leaves,  salt, 
and  both  sorts  of  pepper.  Cover  close,  and  simmer  till 
done  enough.  Drain  and  boil  quick  the  liquor,  and  put 
on  when  cold.  Serve  with  fennel.  It  is  an  elegant  dish, 
and  extremely  good. 
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COD. 

To  BOIL  Cod. 

Wash  and  clean  the  fish,  and  rub  a little  salt  in  the 
inside  of  it.  Put  plenty  of  water  in  your  kettle,  so  that 
the  fish  may  be  well  covered.  Put  in  a large  handful  of 
salt,  and  when  it  is  dissolved  put  in  the  fish.  A small  fish 
will  take  twenty  minutes,  a large  one  half  an  hour.  Drain 
it  well ; dish  with  a garnish  of  the  roe,  liver,  &c.,  or  large 
native  oysters  fried  brown. 

In  cold  weather  a cod  is  improved  in  firmness  by  being 
kept  a day. 

Cod’s  Head  and  Shoulders 

Will  eat  much  finer  by  having  a little  salt  rubbed 
down  the  bone,  and  along  the  thick  part,  even  if  to  be  eaten 
the  same  day. 

Tie  it  up,  and  put  it  on  the  fire  in  cold  water  which  will 
completely  cover  it : throw  a handful  of  salt  into  it.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  to  serve  it  without  the  smallest  speck 
of  black  or  scum.  Garnish  with  a large  quantity  of  double 
parsley,  lemon,  horse-radish,  and  the  milt,  roe,  and  liver, 
and  fried  smelts  if  approved.  If  with  smelts,  be  careful 
that  no  water  hangs  about  the  fish  : or  the  beauty  of  the 
smelts.will  be  taken  off,  as  well  as  their  flavour. 

Serve  with  plenty  of  oyster  or  shrimp  sauce,  and  anchovy 
and  butter. 

Cod  Sounds  boiled. 

Soak  them  in  warm  water  half  an  hour,  then  scrape 
and  clean  ; and  if  to  be  dressed  white,  boil  them  in  milk 
and  water ; when  tender,  serve  them  in  a napkin,  with  egg 
sauce.  The  salt  must  not  be  much  soaked  out,  unless  for 
fricassee. 

Cod  Sounds  to  look  like  small  Chickens. 

A good  maigre-day  dish.  Wash  three  large  sounds 
nicely,  and  boil  in  milk  and  water,  but  not  too  tender ; 
when  cold,  put  a forcemeat  of  chopped  oysters,  crumbs  of 
bread,  a bit  of  butter,  nutmeg,  pepper,  salt,  and  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs  ; spread  it  thin  over  tlie  sounds,  and  roll  up 
each  in  the  form  of  a chicken,  skewering  it;  then  lard 
them  as  you  would  chickens,  dust  a little  flour  over,  and 
roast  them  in  a tin  oven  slowly.  When  done  enough, 
pour  over  them  a fine  oyster  sauce.  Serve  for  side  or 
corner  dish. 
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CuKRiE  OF  Cod 

Should  be  made  of  sliced  cod  that  has  either  been 
crimped  or  sprinkled  a day,  to  make  it  firm.  Fry  it  of  a 
fine  brown  with  onion  ; and  stewit  with  a good  white  gravy, 
a little  cnrrie-powder,  a bit  of  butter  and  flour,  three  or 
four  spoonfuls  of  rich  cream,  salt,  and  Cayenne,  if  the 
powder  be  not  hot  enough. 

To  DRESS  S.4.LT  CoD. 

Soak  and  clean  the  piece  you  mean  to  dress,  then  lay 
it  all  night  in  water,  with  a glass  of  vinegar.  Boil  it 
enough,  then  break  it  into  flakes  on  the  dish  ; pour  over  it 
pai’snips  boiled,  beaten  in  a mortar,  and  then  boiled  up 
with  cream  and  a large  piece  of  butter  rubbed  with  a little 
flour.  It  may  be  served  as  above  with  egg  sauce  instead 
of  the  parsnips,  and  the  root  sent  up  whole ; or  the  fish 
may  be  boiled  and  sent  up  without  flaking,  and  sauces  as 
above. 

Twice  laid. 

The  name  comes  from  a clever  “ Sea  Cook.”  If  during 
Lent  more  salt  fish  has  been  dressed  than  eaten,  let  the 
fish  be  completely  taken  off  the  bones,  and  the  remains  of 
parsnips,  potatoes,  and  egg  sauce  chopped  up  with  the 
fish  ; put  the  whole  into  a pie-dish,  and  place  m the  oven 
for  half  an  hour.  Look  to  it  while  baking,  and  if  it  appears 
too  dry  put  a little  butter  over  the  top. 

STURGE02I. 

Fresh  Sturseon. 

The  best  mode  of  dressing  this  is  to  have  it  cut  in  thin 
slices,  like  veal  cutlets,  and  broiled ; then  rubbed  over  with 
a bit  of  butter,  peppered,  and  served  very  hot.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  to  cut  off  the  skin  before  it  is  broiled,  as 
the  oil  in  the  skin,  if  burnt,  imparts'  a disgnsting  fl£T\mur  to 
the  fish.  We  recommend  it  to  be  eaten  only  with  a squeeze 
of  lemon  juice. 

To  ROAST  Sturgeon. 

Put  it  on  a lark-spit,  then  tie  it  on  a largo  spit ; baste 
it  constantly  with  butter  ; and  serve  with  a good  grav}*-,  an 
anchovy,  a squeeze  of  Seville  orange  or  lemon,  and  a glass 
of  sherry. 

Another. 

Put  a piece  of  butter,  rolled  in  flour,  into  a stewpan 
with  four  cloves,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  two  onions,  some 
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pepper  and  salt,  half  a pint  of  water,  and  a glass  of  vine- 
gar. Set  it  over  the  fire  till  hot ; then  let  it  become  luke- 
warm, and  steep  the  fish  in  it  an  hour  or  two.  Butter  a 
paper  well,  tie  it  round,  and  roast  it  without  letting  the  spit 
run  through.  Serve  with  sorrel  and  anchovy  sauce. 

Feied  Plaice. 

To  insure  firmness  to  this  fish,  powder  it  well  with 
salt,  and  let  it  remain  in  an  earthen  pan  for  a day  and  a 
night.  Before  cooking,  wipe  the  plaice  quite  dry,  rub  it 
over  with  egg,  and  cover  it  on  both  sides  with  finely  grated 
bread  crumbs.  Have  the  frying-pan  three-fourths  full  of 
boiling  lard,  and  just  before  you  put  in  the  fish  throw  in 
a coffee-cupful  of  w'hite  wine  vinegar.  Turn  carefully,  that 
both  sides  may  be  well  done,  drain  off  the  fat,  garnish  with 
parsley,  and  serve  with  Beading  sauce,  melted  butter,  and 
a fresh  lemon. 

Beoiled  Allice. 

Should  any  of  your  friends  residing  on  the  “ Severn’s 
sedgy  side  ” forward  you  a basket  of  these  fish,  better 
Imown  in  London  by  the  name  of  shad,  we  advise  you  to 
have  them  broiled,  and  eat  them  with  caper  sauce. 

Savouet  Haddock. 

Haddock  must  be  allowed  to  be  a somewhat  tasteless 
fishj  the  favourite  breakfast  accompaniment,  the  “ Find- 
horn  Haddy,”  can  be  successfully  imitated  by  soaking  a 
deal  shaving  in  butter,  and  rubbing  it  over  with  salt  and 
pepper.  A fresh  fish  may  be  sent  to  table  worthy  of  no- 
tice, if  dressed  as  follows  : — 

After  cleaning  the  interior,  dry  it  with  a cloth,  and  stuff 
the  fish  with  the  same  forcemeat  you  would  use  for  a fillet 
of  veal ; tie  the  tail  to  the  mouth,  and  place  the  haddock 
in  a deep  pie-dish ; rub  it  over  with  flour,  and  half  fill  the 
dish  with  veal  stock  j then  let  it  bake  in  a slow  oven  for 
forty  minutes. 

Thoenback  and  Skate 

Should  be  hung  one  day  at  least  before  they  are 
dressed  ; and  may  be  served  either  boiled,  or  fried  in 
crumbs,  being  first  dipped  in  egg. 

Maids 

Should  likewise  be  hung  one  day  at  least.  They  may 
be  boiled  or  fried ; or,  if  of  a tolerable  size,  themiddle  may 
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be  boiled  and  the  fins  fried.  They  should  be  dipped  in 
egg,  and  covered  with  crumbs. 

Boiled  Caep. 

Serve  in  a napkin,  and  with  the  sauce  which  you  will 
find  directed  for  it  under  the  article  Stewed  Carp. 

Stewed  Caep. 

Scald  and  clean,  take  care  of  the  roe,  &c.,  lay  the  fish 
in  a stewpan,  with  a rich  beef  gravy,  an  onion,  eight  cloves, 
a dessert  spoonful,  of  Jamaica  pepper,  the  same  of  black,  a 
fourth  part  of  the  quantity  of  gravy  of  port  (cyder  may 
do)  ; simmer  close  covered ; when  nearly  done  add  two 
anchovies  chopped  fine,  a dessert  spoonful  of  made  mustard, 
and  some  fine  walnut  catchup,  a bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
shake  it,  and  let  the  gravy  boil  a few  minutes.  Serve  with 
sippets  of  fried  bread,  the  roe  fried,  and  a good  deal  ot 
horse-radish  and  lemon. 

Baked  Caep. 

Clean  a large  carp,  put  a stuffing  as  for  soles,  dressed 
in  the  Portuguese  way.  Sew  it  up  ; brush  it  all  over  with 
yoke  of  egg,  and  put  plenty  of  crumbs ; then  drop  oiled 
butter  to  baste  them ; place  the  carp  in  a deep  earthen  dish, 
a pint  of  stock  (or,  if  fast-day,  fish-stock),  a few  sliced 
onions,  some  bay  leaves,  a faggot  of  herbs  (such  as  basil, 
thyme,  parsley,  and  both  sorts  of  marjoram),  half  a pint  of 
port  wine,  and  six  anchovies,  cover  over  the  pan,  and  bake 
it  an  hour.  Let  it  be  done  before  it  is  wanted.  Pour  the 
liquor  from  it,  and  keep  the  fish  hot  while  yoii  heat  up  the 
liquor  with  a good  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  a tea- 
spoonful of  mustard,  a little  Cayenne,  and  a spoonful  of 
soy.  Servo  the  fish  on  the  dish,  garnished  with  lemon, 
parsley,  and  horse-radish,  and  put  the  gravy  into  the  sauce- 
tureen. 

Peech  and  Teench, 

Put  them  into  cold  water,  boil  them  carefully,  and 
serve  with  melted  butter  and  soy.  Perch  is  a most  delicate 
fish.  They  may  be  either  fried  or  stewed,  but  in  stewing 
they  do  not  preserve  so  good  a flavour. 

To  FEY  Teout  and  Gbayling. 

Scale,  gut,  and  well  wash;  then  dry  them,  and  lay 
them  separately  on  a board  before  the  lire,  after  dusting 
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some  flour  over  them.  Fry  tliem  of  a flue  colour  with  fresh 
dripping ; serve  with  crimp  parsley  and  plain  butter. 

Perc/i  and  Tench  may  be  done  the  same  way, 

Tkotjt  a-la-Gejievoise. 

Clean  the  fish  very  well ; put  it  upon  your  stewpan, 
adding  half  Champagne  and  half  Moselle,  or  Ehenish, 
or  Sherry  wine.  Season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  an  onion, 
a few  cloves  stuck  in  it,  and  a small  bunch  of  parsley 
and  thyme ; put  it  in  a crust  of  French  bread  ; set  it  on 
a quick  fire.  MTien  the  fish  is  done,  take  the  bread  out, 
bruise  it,  and  then  thicken  the  sauce ; add  flour  and  a 
little  butter,  and  let  it  boil  up.  See  that  your  sauce  is  of 
a proper  thickness.  Lay  your  fish  on  the  dish,  and  pour 
the  sauce  over  it.  Serve  it  with  sliced  lemon  and  fried 
bread. 

Baked  Tbout. 

Select  a fish  of  about  four  pounds  weight  for  this  dish. 
Let  it  be  scaled  and  cleaned,  and  fill  the  interior  with  the 
same  forcemeat  as  recommended  tor  “ Savory  Haddock 
fasten  the  head  and  tail  together,  and  set  the  fish  by 
whilst  you  prepare  the  following  sauce : — Slice  a carrot, 
an  onion,  a couple  of  shallots,  to  these  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  mixed  chopped  parsley,  thyme,  and  sweet 
basil,  a couple  of  cloves,  and  a salt  spoonful  of  Cayenne 
pepper  and  allspice  in  powder.  Boil  all  these  in  vinegar, 
and  dissolve  a lump  of  butter  in  it.  When  your  sauce  is 
ready,  strain  it  through  a sieve,  pour  a portion  of  it  quite 
hot  over  the  fish,  place  the  trout  in  the  oven,  and  let  it  be 
well  basted  with  the  sauce,  whilst  baking.  Before  serving 
remove  tlie  fish  to  the  dish  you  intend  using,  thicken  the 
sauce  with  fiour,  add  the  juice  of  a lemon  and  a glass  of 
Madeira,  and  pour  the  sauce  round  the  fish,  just  before 
you  send  to  table. 


MACKEEEL. 

Boiled. 

The  fish  loses  its  life  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  sea, 
therefore  the  fresher  it  is  the  better.  Wash  and  cleanse 
them  thoroughly,  then  put  them  into  cold  water  which 
has  a handful  of  salt  in  it ; let  them  rather  simmer  than 
boil.  A small  mackerel  wdll  be  done  in  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  When  the  eye  starts  and  the  tail  sj/lits,  they  are 
done ; do  not  let  them  stand  in  the  water  a moment  after  : 
they  arc  so  delicate,  that  the  heat  of  the  water  will  break 
them.  Fennel  sauce. 
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Beoiled, 

Clean  a fine  large  mackerel,  wipe  it  on  a dry  cloth, 
and  cut  a long  slit  down  the  back  ; lay  it  on  a clean  grid- 
iron over  a very  slow  fire ; when  it  is  done  on  one  side, 
turn  it ; be  careful  it  does  not  burn.  Serve  with  fennel 
sauce.  Mix  well  together  a little  finely  minced  fennel 
and  parsley,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  a bit  of  butter,  and, 
when  the  fish  is  ready,  put  some  of  this  into  each  fish. 

Baked. 

Cut  off"  the  heads,  open  the  fish  and  take  out  the 
roes,  and  cleanse  them  thoroughly  ; rub  them  on  the 
inside  with  pepper  aud  salt ; put  the  roes  in  again  ; season 
with  black  pepper,  allspice,  and  salt ; lay  them  close  in  a 
baking-pan,  cover  them  with  equal  quantities  of  cold  vine- 
gar and  water,  tie  them  down  with  strong  white  paper, 
and  bake  them  for  an  hour  in  a slow  oven. 

Pickled  Mackeeel,  called  Caveach. 

Clean  and  divide  them ; then  cut  each  side  into  three, 
or  leaving  them  undivided  cut  each  fish  into  five  or  six 
pieces.  To  six  large  mackerel  take  near  an  ounce  of 
pepper,  two  nutmegs,  a little  mace,  four  cloves,  and  a 
handful  of  salt,  all  in  the  finest  powder ; mix,  and  making 
holes  in  each  bit  of  fish,  thrust  the  seasoning  into  them, 
rub  each  piece  with  some  of  it ; then  fry  them  brown  in 
oil : let  them  stand  till  cold,  then  put  them  into  a stone 
jar,  and  cover  with  vinegar  j if  to  keep  long,  pour  oil  on 
the  top.  Thus  done,  they  may  be  preserved  for  months. 

Eed  Mullet. 

It  is  called  the  Sea  Woodcock.  Clean,  but  leave  the 
inside,  fold  in  oiled  paper,  and  gently  bake  in  a small  dish. 
Make  a sauce  of  the  liquor  that  comes  from  the  fish,  with 
a piece  of  butter,  a little  flour,  a little  essence  of  anchovy, 
aud  a glass  of  sherry.  Give  it  a boil ; and  serve  in  a boat, 
and  the  fish  in  the  paper  cases. 

To  DBESS  Pipers. 

Boil,  or  bake  them  with  a pudding  well  seasoned. 
If  baked,  put  a large  cup  of  rich  broth  into  the  dish  ; and 
when  done,  take  that,  some  essence  of  anchovy,  and  a 
squeeze  of  lemon,  and  boil  them  up  together  for  sauce. 

To  bake  Pike. 

Scale  it,  and  open  ns  near  the  throat  as  you  can,  then 
stufl'it  with  the  following; — grated  bread,  herbs,  ancho- 
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vies,  oysters,  suet,  salt,  ptpper,  mace,  half  a pint  of  cream, 
four  yolks  of  eggs ; mix  all  over  the  fire  till  it  thickens, 
then  put  it  into  the  fish,  and  sew  it  up ; butter  should  be 
put  over  it  in  little  bits  ; bake  it.  Serve  sauce  of  gravy, 
butter,  and  anchovy.  Note : if,  in  helping  a pike,  the  back 
and  belly  are  slit  up,  and  each  slice  gently  drawn  down- 
wards, there  will  be  fewer  bones  given. 

HADDOCK. 

To  DHY  Haddock. 

Choose  them  of  two  or  three  pounds  weight : take 
out  the  gills,  eyes,  and  entrails,  and  remove  the  blood 
from  the  backbone.  Wipe  them  dry,  and  put  some  salt 
into  the  bodies  and  eyes.  Lay  them  on  a board  for  a 
night ; then  haug  them  up  in  a dry  place,  and  after  tliree 
or  four  days,  they  will  be  fit  to  eat ; skin  and  rub  them 
with  egg,  and  strew  crumbs  over  them.  Lay  them  before 
the  fire,  and  baste  with  butter  until  brown  enough.  Serve 
with  egg-sauce. 

Haddock  may  be  boiled  or  broiled  with  stuffing  as  under, 
having  salted  them  a day. 

Whitings,  if  large,  are  excellent  this  way ; and  it  will 
prove  an  accommodation  in  the  country,  where  there  is  no 
regular  supply  of  fish. 

Stuffing  for  Pike,  Haddock,  and  small  Cod, 

Take  equal  parts  of  fat  bacon,  beef  suet,  and  fresh 
butter,  some  parsley,  thyme,  and  savory ; a little  onion, 
and  a few  leaves  of  scented  marjoram  shred  fine ; an  an- 
chovy or  two ; a little  salt  and  nutmeg,  and  some  pepper. 
Oysters  will  be  an  improvement  with  or  without  ancho- 
vies j add  crumbs,  and  an  egg  to  bind. 

SOLES. 

If  boiled,  they  must  be  served  with  great  care  to  look 
perfectly  white,  and  should  be  well  covered  with  parsley. 

If  fried,  dip  in  egg,  and  cover  them  with  fine  crumbs  of 
bread  ; set  on  a frying  pan  that  is  just  large  enough,  and 
put  into  it  a large  quantity  of  fresh  lard  or  dripping,  boil 
it,  and  immediately  slip  the  fish  into  it ; do  them  of  a fine 
brown. 

Soles  that  have  been  fried  eat  good  cold,  with  oil,  vine- 
gar, salt,  and  mustard. 

Soles  another  way. 

Take  two  or  three  soles,  divide  them  from  the  back- 
bone, and  take  of!  the  head,  fins,  and  tail.  Sprinkle  the 
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inside  witli  salt,  roll  them  up  ti^ht  from  the  tail-end  up- 
wards, and  fasten  with  small  skewers.  If  large  or  mid- 
dling, put  half  a fish  in  each  roll : small  do  not  answer. 
Dip  them  into  yolks  of  eggs,  and  cover  them  with  crumbs. 
Do  the  egg  over  them  again,  and  then  put  more  crumbs  ; 
and  fry  them  a beautiful  colour  in  lard,  or  for  fast-day  in 
clarified  butter. 

An  excellent  way  of  dressing  a large  Plaice, 

ESPECIALLY  IF  THERE  BE  A RoE. 

Sprinkle  with  salt,  and  keep  twenty-four  hours  ; then 
wash  and  wipe  it  dry,  wet  over  with  egg,  cover  with 
crumbs  of  bread  ; make  some  lard  or  fine  dripping,  and 
two  large  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  boiling  hot ; lay  the  fish 
in,  and  fry  it  a fine  colour,  drain  it  from  the  fat,  and  serve 
with  fried  parsley  round,  and  anchovy  sauce.  You  may 
dip  the  fish  in  vinegar,  and  not  put  it  into  the  pan. 

To  FRY  Smelts. 

They  should  not  be  washed  more  than  is  necessary 
to  clean  them.  Dry  them  in  a cloth,  then  lightly  flour 
them,  but  shake  it  off.  Dip  them  into  plenty  of  egg.  then 
into  bread  crumbs  grated  fine,  and  plunge  them  into  a 
good  pan  of  boiling  lard ; let  them  continue  gently  boiling, 
and  a few  minutes  will  make  them  a bright  yellow-brown. 
Take  care  not  to  take  off  the  light  roughness  of  the  crumbs, 
or  their  beauty  will  be  lost. 

EELS. 

Spitchcock  Eels. 

Take  one  or  two  large  eels,  leave  the  skin  on,  cut 
them  into  pieces  of  three  inches  long,  open  them  on  the 
belly  side,  and  clean  them  nicely : wipe  them  dry,  and 
then  wet  them  with  beaten  egg,  and  strew  over  on  both 
sides  chopped  parsley,  pepper,  salt,  a very  little  sage,  and 
a bit  of  mace  pounded  fine  and  mixed  with  the  seasoning. 
Rub  the  gridiron  with  a bit  of  suet,  and  broil  the  fish  of 
a fine  colour. 

Serve  with  anchovy  and  butter  for  sauce. 

Fried  Eels. 

If  small,  they  should  be  curled  round  and  fried,  being 
first  dipped  into  egg  and  crumbs  of  bread. 

Eel  Broth,  very  nourishing  for  the  Sick. 

Do  as  above  ; but  stew  two  hours,  and  add  an  onion 
and  pepper-corns ; salt  to  taste. 
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Boiled  Eels. 

The  small  ones  are  best ; do  them  in  a small  quantity 
of  water,  with  a good  deal  of  parsley,  which  should  be 
served  up  with  them  in  the  liquor. 

Serve  chopped  parsley  and  butter  for  sauce. 

Collared  Eel. 

Bone  a large  eel,  but  do  not  shin  it : mix  pepper,  salt, 
mace,  allspice,  and  a clove  or  two,  in  tlie  finest  powder, 
and  rub  over  the  whole  inside  ; roll  it  tight,  and  bind  it 
with  a coarse  tape.  Boil  in  salt  and  water  till  enough, 
then  add  vinegar,  and  when  cold  keep  the  collar  in  pickle. 
Serve  it  either  whole  or  in  slices.  Chopped  sage,  parsley, 
and  a little  thyme,  knotted  marjoram,  and  savory,  mixed 
with  the  spices,  greatly  improve  the  taste. 

To  STEW  Lamprey,  as  at  Worcester. 

After  cleaning  the  fish  carefully,  remove  the  cartilage 
which  runs  down  the  back,  and  season  with  a small  quan- 
tity of  cloves,  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  allspice  ; put  it 
into  a small  stewpot,  with  very  strong  beef  gravy,  port, 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  Madeira  or  sherry. 

It  must  be  covered  close ; stew  till  tender,  then  take 
out  the  lamprey  and  keep  hot,  while  you  boil  up  the  liquor 
with  two  or  three  anchovies,  chopped,  and  some  flour  and 
butter ; strain  the  gravy  through  a sieve,  and  add  lemon 
juice  and  some  made  mustard.  Serve  with  sippets  of 
bread  and  horse-radish. 

JEels,  done  in  the  same  way,  are  a good  deal  like  the 
lamprey.  When  there  is  spawn,  it  must  be  fried  and  put 
round. 

Cyder  wiU  do  in  common,  instead  of  white  wine. 
FLOUNDEES. 

Let  them  be  rubbed  with  salt  inside  and  out,  and  lie 
two  hours,  to  give  them  some  firmness.  Dip  them  into 
egg,  cover  with  crumbs,  and  fry  them. 

Water  Sought. 

Stew  two  or  three  flounders,  some  parsley  leaves  and 
roots,  thirty  pepper-corns,  and  a quart  of  w’ater,  till  the 
fish  are  boiled  to  pieces  ; pulp  them  through  a sieve.  Set 
over  the  fire  the  pulped  fish,  the  liquor  that  boiled  them, 
some  perch,  tench,  or  flounders,  and  some  fresh  leaves  and 
roots  of  parsley  ; simmer  all  till  done  enough,  then  serve 
in  a deep  dish.  Slices  of  bread  and  butter  are  to  be  sent 
to  table,  to  eat  with  the  souchy. 
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HEEEINGS  AND  SPEATS. 

To  SMOKE  Herrings. 

Clean,  and  lay  them  in  salt  and  a little  saltpetre  one 
night ; then  hang  them  on  a stick,  through  the  eyes,  in  a 
row.  Have  ready  an  old  cask,  on  which  put  some  saw- 
dust, and  in  the  midst  of  it  a heater,  red  hot ; fix  the 
stick  over  the  smoke,  and  let  them  remain  twenty-four 
hours. 

Boiled  Herrings. 

Herrings  that  have  been  well  powdered  with  salt  for 
three  days,  and  then  plain  boiled,  will  be  found  extremely 
delicate,  served  with  parsley  and  butter.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent dish  for  an  invalid. 

Herrings. 

Should  you  happen  to  be  on  the  coast  at  the  period 
of  the  herring  fishery,  and  witness  the  arrival  of  a boat- 
load of  these  exquisite  fish,  by  all  means  procure  half-a- 
dozen,  and  have  them  di’essed  for  your  dinner  or  supper, 
whichever  meal  shall  follow  the  time  of  day  at  which  the 
boats  reach  the  shore.  The  sooner  you  eat  them  after 
their  being  caught  the  more  fiavour  you  will  find.  The 
most  approved  method  of  dressing  them  is  as  follows  ; — 
With  a sharp  penknife  make  three  or  four  incisions  across 
the  fish  on  each  side ; cut  an  onion  in  thin  slices,  place 
both  on  the  gridiron,  and  turn  them  occasionally  till  done. 
Have  melted  butter  ready,  in  which  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  mushroom  catchup  has  been  poured,  and  a little  fresh 
mustard ; eat  your«herrings  hot,  with  the  prescribed  sauce, 
and  you  will  ask  yourself,  why  people  have  made  a fuss 
about  John  Dories. 

To  DRESS  Eed  Herrings. 

Choose  those  that  are  large  and  moist,  cut  them  open, 
and  pour  some  boiling  small  beer  over  them  to  soak  half 
an  hour  ; drain  them  dry,  and  make  them  just  hot  through 
before  the  fire  ; then  rub  some  cold  butter  over  them,  and 
serve.  Egg  sauce,  or  buttered  eggs  and  mashed  potatoes, 
should  be  sent  up  with  them. 

Baked  Herrings  or  Sprats. 

Wash  and  drain,  without  wiping  them  ; season  with 
allspice  in  fine  powder,  salt,  and  a few  whole  cloves  ; lay 
them  in  a pan  with  plenty  of  black  pepper,  an  onion,  and 
a few  bay  leaves.  Add  half  vinegar  and  half  small  beer, 
enough  to  cover  them.  Put  paper  over  the  pan,  and  bake 
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in  a slow  oven.  If  you  like,  throw  saltpetre  over  them 
the  night  before,  to  make  them  look  red.  Gut,  but  do 
not  open  them. 

Spbats, 

When  cleaned,  should  be  fastened  in  rows  by  a skewer 
I’un  through  the  head,  and  then  broiled  and  served  hot 
and  hot. 


LOBSTERS  AND  SHRIMPS. 

To  POT  Lobsteks. 

Half  boil  them,  pick  out  the  meat,  cut  it  into  small 
bits,  season  with  mace,  white  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  salt ; 
press  close  into  a pot,  and  cover  with  butter ; bake  half 
an  hour  ; put  the  spawn  in.  When  cold,  take  the  lobster 
out,  and  put  it  into  the  pots  with  a little  of  the  butter. 
Beat  the  other  butter  in  a mortar  with  some  of  the  spawn  ; 
then  mix  that  coloured  butter  with  as  much  as  will  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  pots,  and  strain  it.  Cayenne  may 
be  added,  if  approved. 

Another  way  to  pot  Lobsters,  as  at  Wood’s  Hotel. 

Take  out  the  meat  as  whole  as  you  can  ; split  the  tail 
and  remove  the  gut ; if  the  inside  be  not  watery,  add  that. 
Season  with  mace,  nutmeg,  white  pepper,  salt,  and  a clove 
or  two  in  the  finest  powder.  Lay  a little  fine  butter  at 
the  bottom  of  a pan,  and  the  lobster  smooth  over  it,  with 
bay  leaves  between ; cover  it  with  butter,  and  bake  gently. 
Wnen  done,  pour  the  whole  on  the  bottom  of  a sieve,  and 
with  a fork  lay  the  pieces  into  potting-pots,  some. of  each 
sort,  with  the  seasoning  about  it.  When  cold,  pour  cla- 
rified butter  over,  but  not  hot.  It  will  be  good  next  day, 
or,  highly  seasoned  and  thick  covered  with  butter,  will 
keep  some  time. 

Potted  lobster  may  be  used  cold,  or  as  a fricassee,  with 
a cream  sauce  ; it  then  looks  very  nicely,  and  eats  excel- 
lently, especially  if  there  is  spawn. 

Mackerel,  Herrings,  and  Trout  are  good  potted  as  above. 

Stewed  Lobster,  a vert  high  Relish. 

Pick  the  lobster,  put  the  berries  into  a dish  that  ha» 
a lamp,  and  rub  them  down  with  a bit  of  butter,  two 
spoonfuls  of  any  sort  of  gravy,  one  of  soy  or  walnut 
catchup,  a little  salt  and  Cayenne,  and  a spoonful  of  port; 
stew  the  lobster,  cut  into  bits,  with  the  gravy  as  above. 
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Buttered  Lobsters. 

Pick  the  meat  out,  cut  it,  and  warm  with  a little  weak 
brown  gravy,  nutmeg,  salt,  pepper,  and  butter,  with  a 
little  flour.  If  done  white,  a httle  white  gravy  and  cream. 

To  ROAST  Lobsters. 

When  you  have  half  boiled  the  lobster,  take  it  out  of 
the  water,  and  while  hot  rub  it  with  butter,  and  lay  it 
before  the  fire.  Continue  basting  it  with  butter  till  it 
has  a fine  froth. 

Currie  of  Lobsters,  or  Prawns. 

Take  them  from  the  shells  and  lay  into  a pan,  with  a 
small  piece  of  mace,  three  or  four  spoonfuls  of  veal  gravy, 
and  four  of  cream ; rub  smooth  one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls 
of  currie  powder,  a tea-spoonful  of  flour,  and  an  ounce  of 
butter ; simmer  an  hour ; squeeze  half  a lemon  in,  and 
add  salt. 

Prawns  and  Craw  Fish  in  Jelly,  a beautiful  Dish. 

Make  a savoui'y  fish  jelly,  and  put  some  into  the  bot- 
tom of  a deep  small  dish ; when  cold,  lay  the  craw  fish  with 
their  backs  downwards,  and  pour  more  jelly  over  them. 
Turn  out  when  cold. 

To  BUTTER  Prawns  and  Shrimps. 

Take  them  out  of  the  shells,  and  warm  them  with  a 
little  good  gravy,  a bit  of  butter  and  flour,  a scrape  of 
nutmeg,  salt,  and  pepper ; simmer  a minute  or  two,  and 
serve  with  sippets,  or  with  a cream  sauce  instead  of  brown. 

To  POT  Shrimps. 

When  boiled,  take  them  out  of  the  skins,  and  season 
them  with  salt,  white  pepper,  and  a very  little  mace  and 
cloves.  Press  them  into  a pot,  set  it  in  the  oven  ten 
minutes,  and,  when  cold,  put  butter. 

CEAPS. 

Hot  Crab. 

Pick  the  meat  out  of  a crab,  clear  the  shell  from  the 
head,  then  put  the  meat,  with  a little  nutmeg,  salt,  pepper, 
a bit  of  butter,  crumbs  of  bread,  and  three  spoonfuls^  of 
vinegar  into  the  shell  again,  and  set  it  before  the  lire.  You 
may  brown  it  with  a salamander. 

Dry  toast  should  be  served  to  eat  od 
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Dressed  Crab,  cold. 

■ Empty  the  shells,  and  mix  the  flesh  with  oil,  vineojar, 
salt,  and  a little  white  pepper  and  Cayenne ; then  put  the 
mixture  into  the  lai-ge  shell,  and  serve.  Very  little  oil  is 
necessary. 


OYSTEES. 

To  FEED  OtSTEES. 

Put  them  into  water,  and  wash  them  with  a birch 
besom  till  quite  clean  ; then  lay  them  bottom  downwards 
into  a pan,  sprinkle  with  flour  or  oatmeal  and  salt,  and 
cover  with  water.  Do  the  same  every  day,  and  they  will 
fatten.  The  water  should  be  pretty  salt. 

To  STEW  Oysters. 

Open,  and  separate  the  liquor  from  them  ; then  wash 
them  from  the  grit ; strain  the  liquor,  and  put  with  the 
oysters  a bit  of  mace  and  lemon-peel,  and  a few  white  pep- 
pers. Simmer  them  very  gently,  and  put  some  cream  and 
a little  flour  and  butter. 

Serve  with  sippets. 

To  SCALLOP  Oysters. 

Put  them,  with  crumbs  of  bread,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg, 
and  a bit  of  butter,  into  scallop-shells  or  saucers,  and  bake 
them  before  the  fire  in  a Dutch  oven. 

Fried  Oysters,  to  garnish  boiled  Fish. 

Make  a batter  of  flour,  milk,  and  eggs ; season  it  a 
very  little,  dip  the  oysters  into  it,  and  fry  them  a fine 
yellow  brown.  A little  nutmeg  should  be  put  into  the 
seasoning,  and  a few  crumbs  of  bread  into  the  flour. 

Salt  Fish,  boiled. 

Salted  fish  requires  soaking  ; therefore  taste  it,  and  if 
it  is  hard  and  dry  it  requires  two  nights’  soaking,  changing 
the  water  three  or  four  times.  Put  it  into  plenty  of  cold 
water  and  let  it  simmer  gently  till  it  is  enough — if  the 
water  boils  the  fish  will  be  tough.  Serve  with  egg  sauce. 
For  vegetable  accompaniment,  beet  root  and  parsnips. 

Seasons  of  fish  frequently  will  vary,  and  hence  there  is 
nothing  so  fluctuating  in  price  as  fish  ; therefore  it  is  the 
safest  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  economical  plan  to 
ascertain  the  fish  most  plentiful,  as  it  generally  happens 
that  if;  is  the  freshest  and  the  best. 
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The  spirit  of  each  dish,  and  zest  of  all. 

Is  what  ingenious  cooks  the  relish  call  ; 

For  though  the  market  sends  in  loads  of  food. 
They  all  are  tasteless,  till  that  makes  them  good. 


A noble  income  nobly  expended  is  no  common  sight ; it  is  far 
more  easy  to  acquire  a fortune  like  a knave,  than  expend  it  like 
a gentleman. 

Beef  Olives. 

Cut  ofF  a rump  of  beef  six  or  eight  slices,  about  a 
third  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  flatten  and  ti’im  them  into 
proper  shape,  beat  up  a couple  of  eggs,  and  dip  the  slices  ; 
then  strew  them  over  with  mixed  herbs  finely  picked  and 
chopped,  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt ; roll  each  slice  up 
tightly,  and  fasten  them  with  tapes  ; put  them  into  a stew- 
pan  three  parts  filled  with  beef  gravy,  and  cover  the  top 
of  each  roll  with  a slice  of  fat  ham ; let  all  simmer  gently 
for  three  hours.  When  you  wish  to  serve,  you  have  only 
to  remove  the  bacon,  take  off  the  tapes,  place  the  olives 
upon  a dish,  and  pour  enough  of  the  sauce  thi’ough  a sieve 
into  it. 

Stewed  Eump  Steaks. 

The  steaks  must  be  a little  thicker  than  for  broiling 
— Ze<  them  be  all  the  same  thickness,  or  some  ‘will  be  done 
too  little  and  others  too  much.  Put  an  ounce  of  butter 
into  a stewpan,  with  two  onions  ; when  the  butter  is  melted 
lay  in  the  rump  steaks,  let  them  stand  over  a slow  fire  for 
five  minutes,  then  turn  them,  and  let  the  other  side  of 
them  frv  five  minutes  longer.  Have  ready  boiled  a pint 
of  button  onions  j they  will  take  from  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour ; put  the  liquor  they  were  boiled  in  to  the  steaks  ; 
if  there  is  not  enough  of  it  to  cover  them,  add  broth  or 
boiling  water,  to  make  up  enough  for  that  nurpose,  with  a 
dozen  corns  of  black  pepper  and  a little  salt,  and  let  them 
simmer  very  gently  for  about  an  hour  and  a half,  and  then 
strain  off  as  much  of  the  liquor  (about  a pint  and  a half) 
as  you  think  will  make  the  sauce. 

Put  two  ounces  of  butter  into  a stewpan ; when  it  is 
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melted,  stir  in  as  much  flour  as  will  mate  it  into  a stiff 
paste  ; some  add  thereto  a table-spoonful  of  claret,  or  port 
wine,  the  same  of  mushroom  catchup,  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  salt,  and  a quarter  of  a tea-spoonful  of  ground  black 
pepper : add  the  liquor  by  degrees,  let  it  boil  up  for  fifteen 
minutes  ; skim  it,  and  sti'ain  it ; serve  up  the  steaks  with 
the  onions  round  the  dish,  and  pour  the  gravy  over. 

Beef  Cakes,  foe  a siue  Dish  of  dressed  Meat. 

Pound  some  beef  that  is  underdone  with  a little  fat 
bacon  or  ham ; season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a little 
shallot,  or  garlic : mix  them  well ; and  make  into  small 
cakes  three  inches  long,  and  half  as  wide  and  thick : fry 
them  a light  brown,  and  serve  them  in  a thick  gravy. 

IIagout  of  Ox  Cheek. 

The  meat  you  have  laid  aside  from  Hessian  soup  can 
be  served  the  same  day,  or  the  next,  as  a ragout,  which 
affords  you  a variety  without  increasing  expense.  It  is 
thus  managed : — 

Take  from  the  saucepan  a pint  and  a half  of  the  liquor, 
before  the  vegetables  are  put  in.  Mix  a table-spoonful  of 
flour  with  a spoonful  of  salt,  another  of  equal  proportions 
of  Cayenne  pepper,  mace,  and  cloves  in  powder,  rub  the 
bits  of  meat  and  slices  of  tongue  over  with  this  seasoning, 
then  lay  them  in  a stewpan,  with  half-a-dozen  forcemeat 
balls,  and  the  like  number  of  egg  balls ; pour  in,  very 
gently,  the  liquor  you  have  reserved,  having  carefully 
skimmed  it  first.  As  soon  as  the  liquor  boils,  pour  in  a 
glass  of  port  wine,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  walnut 
catchup;  a few  minutes  will  suffice  for  warming  up  the 
meat.  Serve  in  a deep  dish,  and  garnish  with  slices  of 
lemon. 

Ohservation. — You  will  enjoy  your  soup  and  ragout 
none  the  less  if  you  give  directions  that  the  vegetables 
may  be  sent  to  some  poor  family  in  your  neighbourhood. 

Beef  Steak  Pudding. 

Line  a basin  with  a well-made  light  paste,  not  too 
thick,  put  in  half  the  quantity  of  beef  required,  each  piece 
having  been  seasoned  with  a little  salt  and  Cayenne 
pepper,  then  put  in  a dozen  oysters  with  their  liquor,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  mushroom  catchup,  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  shallot  vinegar,  and  the  rest  of  the  meat ; let  j^our  top 
crust  be  well  secured  to  the  basin,  the  whole  carefully  tied 
up.  Boil  according  to  the  size  of  your  pudding,  and  de- 
pend on  it  you  will  find  this  a very  toothsome  di«h. 
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Veal  Olives. 

Cut  half  a dozen  slices  off  a fillet  of  veal  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  as  long  and  as  square  as  you  can ; flat  them 
■with  a chopper,  and  rub  them  over  with  an  egg  that  has 
been  beat  on  a plate  ; cut  some  fat  bacon  as  thin  as  pos- 
sible, the  same  size  as  the  veal ; lay  it  on  the  veal,  and 
rub  it  with  a little  of  the  egg ; make  a little  veal  force- 
meat, and  spread  it  very  thin  over  the  bacon  ; roll  up  the 
olives  tight,  rub  them  with  the  egg,  and  then  roll  them 
in  fine  bread-crumbs  ; put  them  on  a lark-spit,  and  roast 
at  a brisk  fire  : they  will  take  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Olive  Eoyals. 

Boil  one  pound  of  potatoes,  and  when  nearly  cold  mb 
them  perfectly  smooth  with  four  ounces  of  flour  and  one 
ounce  of  butter,  and  knead  it  together  till  it  become  a 
paste  ; roll  it  up  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  cut  it 
into  rounds,  and  lay  upon  one  side  any  sort  of  cold  roasted 
meat  cut  into  thin  small  bits,  and  seasoned  with  pepper 
and  salt ; put  a very  small  bit  of  butter  over  it,  wet  the 
edges,  and  close  the  paste  in  the  form  of  a half  circle.  Fry 
them  in  boiling  fresh  dripping  of  a light  brown  colour ; 
lay  them  before  the  fire,  on  the  back  of  a sieve,  to  drain. 
Serve  them  with  or  without  gra-vy  in  the  dish.  For  a 
change,  mince  the  meat,  and  season  it  as  before  directed. 
The  potatoes  should  be  very  mealy. 

Veal  Collops. 

Slices  cut  from  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  will  make  an 
excellent  dish  of  collops.  Grate  stale  bread  into  the  pow- 
der ; season  it  with  salt  and  Cayenne  pepper  very  mode- 
rately ; rub  the  slices  over  with  the  yolk  of  egg,  and  cover 
them  with  the  bread  crumbs.  Dissolve  a couple  of  ounces 
of  butter  in  a stewpan,  and  warm  the  veal  till  both  sides 
are  of  a rieh  brown  colour,  then  set  it  by.  Put  a cupful 
of  water  into  a small  saucepan,  and  dissolve  in  this  a piece 
of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut,  that  has  been  rubbed  in 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour ; add  half-a-dozen  sprigs  of 
parsley,  a couple  of  pinches  of  mixed  sweet  herbs,  a table- 
spoonful  of  mushroom  powder,  or  catchup,  three  cloves, 
and  two  burnt  onions.  Let  all  these  be  well  stirred  toge- 
ther over  a slow  fire  for  half  an  hour  ; then  strain  through 
a coarse  sieve,  and  warm  up  the  collops  in  ttie  sauce  ; do 
this  rapidly,  or  you  will  render  the  meat  hard.  Serve 
with  a fresh  lemon,  or  a Seville  orange. 
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Blanquette  de  Veau. 

Although  this  dish  can  be  made  from  cold  fillet  or 
loin  of  veal,  the  best  meat  for  the  purpose  is  that  cut  from 
a cold  shoulder ; pare  off  the  brown  skin  and  flatten  the 
slices  with  a roller,  put  the  parings  into  broth  or  stock, 
and  thicken  with  butter,  flour,  and  the  yolks  of  eggs  ; 
when  you  have  a sauce  about  the  consistency  of  cream  season 
it  with  salt,  mace,  and  Cayenne  pepper ; pour  lemon  juice 
over  the  slices,  and  warm  them  up  for  five  minutes  ; toast 
lean  slices  of  dressed  ham,  roll  them  up  tightly,  and  place 
them  round  the  dish  as  garnish. 

Gbenadin  of  Veal. 

Cut  as  many  cutlets  of  veal  as  you  require,  squeeze 
lemon  juice  over  them ; have  ready  a plate  full  of  well- 
seasoned  forcemeat,  and  as  many  slices  of  fat  bacon  as 
you  have  of  veal.  Place  over  a pie-dish  a calf’s  caul 
which  will  extend  beyond  the  edge  of  the  dish,  lay  at  the 
bottom  as  many  slices  of  bacon  as  will  cover  it,  then  force- 
meat half  an  inch  thick,  above  this  a layer  of  cutlets,  and 
so  proceed  till  you  have  arranged  all  the  meat,  &c.  Cover 
over  with  the  caul,  tie  writing  paper  on  the  top,  and  bake 
in  a moderate  oven.  Prepare  a small  saucepan  full  of 
mushroom  sauce,  turn  the  Grenadin  into  the  dish  you 
mean  for  table,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  it. 

Sweetbreads  a la  Dauphine. 

If  for  a round  dish,  take  four  large  and  fine  sweet- 
breads : if  for  a long  dish,  three  will  suffice.  Pare  off  the 
fat  and  sinews,  and  blanch  them  in  warm  water  ; parboil 
them,  and,  when  cold,  lard  them.  Eub  a stewpan  with 
fresh  butter,  and  put  into  it  a few  sliced  carrots  and  onions, 
then  a layer  of  slices  of  fat  bacon ; place  the  sweetbreads 
upon  the  bacon,  sprinkle  a little  salt  over  them,  and  stew 
them  with  a great  deal  of  fire  on  the  top,  and  a very  slow 
one  beneath  ; when  they  are  nicely  browned,  cover  them 
with  a piece  of  buttered  paper,  cut  round,  and  lessen  the 
fire  upon  the  top.  They  will  require  to  stew  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  ; then  drain  and  put  them  into  a pan, 
with  some  glaze,  and  the  bacon  underneath.  Leave  them 
in  the  glaze  till  dinner  time,  drain  them  again,  glaze  them 
of  a fine  brown,  and  serve  them  with  sorrel  or  endive. 

Scollops  or  Sweetbreads  with  Green  Peas. 

Take  four  fine  sweetbreads,  let  them  disgorge,  and 
blanch  them  thorougldy.  Next  cut  them  into  scollops, 
as  large  as  po.ssible.  Mask  them  in  a sautd-pan,  or  fry- 
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ing-pan,  with  melted  butter  and  a little  salt.  A quarter 
of  an  hour  before  you  send  up,  fry  them  lightly  over  a 
stove,  with  a clear  fire,  turn  them  round,  and  when 
done,  drain  the  butter,  and  put  a little  glaze  into  the 
pan.  Keep  stirring  the  sweetbreads  in  the  glaze ; dish 
them  Miroton  way,  and  send  up  the  peas  in  the  middle. 

When  you  have  sweetbreads  left  at  table,  cut  them 
into  scollops,  make  them  hot  in  a little  light  glaze,  and 
after  having  dished  Miroton  way  {i.  e.  in  a circular  form), 
mask  them  with  the  peas.  Scollops  of  sweetbreads  are 
easier  to  dress,  when  you  put  between  them  a slice  of  fried 
bread  cut  round,  and  the  green  peas  in  the  middle ; with- 
out the  fried  bread  they  do  not  keep  the  shape  in  which 
you  dish  them. 

Feicandead  of  Veal. 

Let  the  veal  be  well  larded,  and  place  it  in  the  stew- 
pan  with  the  larded  side  uppermost ; then  add  two  large 
tumblers  of  water,  two  carrots  in  slices,  two  onions  also 
sliced,  a bunch  of  parsley,  and  a couple  of  cloves.  Boil 
slowly  for  three  hours  and  a half.  Brown  the  veal  with 
a red  hot  salamander  before  serving,  and  add  some  stewed 
mushrooms. 

Calf’s  Brains  a la  Maitee  d’Hotel. 

Take  off  all  the  fibres  and  skins  which  hang  abontthe 
brains,  and  soak  them  in  several  waters,  then  boil  them  in 
salt  and  water,  with  a piece  of  butter,  and  a table-spoonful 
of  vinegar  ; cut  some  thin  slices  of  bread  in  the  shape  of 
scallop  shells,  and  fry  them  in  butter;  lay  these  in  a dish, 
the  brains  divided  in  two,  on  them,  and  pour  over  a Maitre 
d’Hotel  sauce.  A nice  supper  dish. 

Knuckle  of  Veal  stewed  with  Rice. 

As  boiled  knuckle  of  veal  cold  is  not  a very  favourite 
relish  wuth  the  generality,  cut  off  some  steaks  from  it,  and 
leave  the  knuckle  no  larger  than  will  be  eaten  the  day  it  is 
dressed.  Break  the  shank-bone,  wash  it  clean,  and  put  it 
in  a large  stewpan  with  two  quarts  of  water,  an  onion, 
two  blades  of  mace,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  salt : set  it  on  a 
quick  lire  ; when  it  boils,  take  off  all  the  scum. 

Wash  and  pick  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  ; put  it  into 
the  stewpan  with  the  meat,  and  let  it  stew  very  gently  for 
about  two  hours ; put  the  meat,  Ac.,  in  a deep  disn,  and  the 
rice  round  it. 

Send  up  bacon  with  it,  parsnips  or  greens,  and  finely 
minced  parsley  and  butter. 
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Eagottt  of  Cold  Veal. 

Either  a neck,  loin,  or  fillet  of  veal,  will  furnish  this 
excellent  ragout  with  a very  little  expense  or  trouble. 

Cut  the  veal  into  handsome  cutlets ; put  a piece  of  butter 
or  clean  dripping  into  a frjingpan ; as  soon  as  it  is  hot, 
flour  and  fry  the  veal  of  a light  brown  : take  it  out,  and  if 
you  have  no  gravy  ready  make  some,  thus : — Slice  a large 
onion  and  fry  it  brown,  drain  it,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan 
with  some  sweet  herbs,  a couple  of  allspice  and  also  pepper, 
three  blades  of  mace  and  a pint  and  a half  of  water ; strain 
through  a sieve,  then  mix  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour  in  a 
cup  of  cold  water,  incorporate  this  with  the  gravy  and  put 
it  in  the  stewpan ; or  put  a pint  of  boiling  water  into  the 
fryingpan,  give  it  a boil  up  for  a minute,  and  strain  it  into 
a basin  while  you  prepare  some  thickening  in  the  following 
manner : — Put  about  an  ounce  of  butter  into  a stewpan  ; as 
soon  as  it  melts,  mix  with  it  as  much  flour  as  will  dry  it  up  ; 
stir  it  over  the  fire  for  a few  minutes,  and  gradually  add  to  it 
the  gravyyou  made  in  the  fryingpan;  let  them  simmer  toge- 
ther for  ten  minutes  (till  thoroughly  incorporated) ; season 
it  with  pepper,  salt,  a little  mace,  and  a wine-glassful  of 
mushroom  catchup  or  wine ; strain  it  through  a tamis  to 
the  meat,  and  steio  very  gently  till  the  meat  is  thoroughly 
warmed.  If  you  have  any  ready-boiled  bacon,  cut  it  in 
slices,  and  put  it  in  to  warm  with  the  meat. 

Casseeole  of  Eoast  Mutton. 

From  a cold  leg  of  mutton  cut  slices  not  too  thick, 
and  free  from  fat,  sprinkle  these  very  sparingly  with  equal 
quantities  of  flour,  Cayenne  pepper,  and  salt.  Pour  a 
tea-cupful  of  melted  butter  into  a pudding  mould,  shake  it 
well  till  the  sides  are  completely  covered.  Have  ready  a 
dish  of  mashed  potatoes,  prepared  with  cream,  mace,  &c. ; 
line  the  mould  about  half  an  inch  thick  with  the  vegetable, 
fill  up  with  the  slices  of  mutton,  and  a good  layer  of  the 
potatoes  at  the  bottom,  tie  writing  paper  over  it,  and  bake 
for  half  an  hour  in  a slow  oven.  Turn  out  the  contents, 
and  garnish  with  Indian  pickles. 

Observation. — This  is  at  once  an  elegant  and  economical 
dish,  and  well  deserving  the  notice  of  good  housekeepers. 

Haetcot  of  Mutton. 

In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hundred,  the  dish  so 
called  is  sent  to  table  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the 
legume  after  which  it  is  named. 
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Scrape  and  cut  into  thin  slices  a couple  of  good-sized 
carrots,  put  these  into  a saucepan  containing  a couple  of 
quarts  of  boiling  water ; let  it  simmer  over  a slow  fire  for 
twenty  minutes.  Meanwhile  pare  and  cut  into  squares, 
the  size  of  dice,  two  turnips ; add  a head  of  celery  cut 
small,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Whilst  the  vegetables 
are  stewdng  put  half-a-dozen  mutton  chops,  with  their  fat 
cut  off  and  well  flattened,  into  the  fryingpan,  with  suffi- 
cient butter  to  fry  them  a light  brown,  without  risk  of 
burning ; when  this  is  accomplished,  put  the  meat  with  the 
vegetables,  and  let  all  stew  together  for  half  an  hour. 

In  France  the  mutton  is  prepared  in  a similar  manner  to 
the  foregoing ; but  instead  of  turnip  and  carrot,  the  white 
bean,  the  haricot  veritable,  is  substituted ; and  during  the 
season,  asparagus  tops  and  three  or  four  small  silver  onions 
are  added. 

Maintenon  Cutlets. 

Cut  away  the  skin  and  the  greatest  portion  of  fat  from 
tender  mutton  chops,  and  remove  the  end  bones.  Let  a 
table-spoonful  of  mixed  sweet  herbs,  a few  sprigs  of  pars- 
ley, four  shallots,  two  good-sized  fresh  mushrooms,  if  at- 
tainable, be  well  chopped,  and  warmed  up  in  the  fryingpan 
with  a little  butter ; when  the  herbs,  &c.,  are  quite  hot, 
put  the  chops  upon  them,  and  be  sure  to  dress  both  sides 
equally  ; when  quite  brown  take  them  out,  and  let  them 
cool.  Brush  good  stout  writing  paper  over  with  Florence 
oil.  Have  enough  finely  grated  bread  crumbs,  and  an  equal 
portion  of  dressed  ham,  also  grated,  ready;  cover  the  chops 
with  this,  having  previously  dipped  them  in  yolk  of  egg,  well 
beaten  up ; envelope  in  the  oiled  paper,  and  broil  for  four 
or  five  minutes  over  a slow  fire,  taking  great  care  that  the 
paper  does  not  ignite,  or  get  covered  with  smoke  or  soot. 

Neilgheeet  Pilau. 

Stew,  in  rich,  well-warmed  beef  gravy,  enough  of  rice 
to  fill  the  dish  intended.  Meantime  broil  half-a-dozen 
mutton  chops,  quite  free  from  fat.  Frizzle  before  the  fire 
or  over  it  six  slices  of  lean  ham.  Spread  a layer  of  the 
stewed  rice  upon  a dish,  then  arrange  your  mutton  and 
ham  on  the  top,  and  cover  the  meat  with  the  rest  of  the 
rice;  press  it  down  with  a trencher;  glaze  the  top  with 
yolk  of  egg,  and  brown  in  an  oven  or  before  the  fire. 
Whilst  this  is  doing,  fry  a dozen  silver  onions  brown,  and 
boil  six  eggs  hard  for  the  yolks  ; garnish  with  the  eggs, 
and  serve  with  Chatna  sauce  or  Chili  vinegar. 

Boiled  chickens  or  veal  are  equally  applicable  for  a pilau. 
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China  Chilo. 

Mince  a pint-basin  of  undressed  neck  of  mutton,  or 
le^,  and  some  of  the  fat ; put  two  onions,  a lettuce,  a pint 
of  green  peas,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a tea-spoonful  of  pep- 
per, four  spoonfuls  of  water,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of 
clarified  butter,  into  a stewpan  closely  covered ; simmer 
two  hours,  and  serve  in  the  middle  of  a dish  of  boiled  dry 
rice.  If  Cayenne  is  approved,  add  a little. 

Veal  Cutlets  broiled  plain,  oe  full-deessed. 

Divide  the  best  end  of  a neck  of  veal  into  cutlets,  one 
rib  to  each  ; broil  them  plain,  or  make  some  fine  bread- 
crumbs ; mince  a little  parsley,  and  a very  little  shallot,  as 
small  as  possible ; put  it  into  a clean  stewpan,  with  two 
ounces  of  butter,  and  fry  it  for  a minute  ; then  put  on  a 
plate  the  yolks  of  a couple  of  eggs ; mix  the  herbs,  &c., 
with  it,  and  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt ; dip  the  cut- 
lets into  this  mixture,  and  then  into  the  bread ; lay  them 
on  a gridu’on  over  a clear  slow  fire  till  they  are  nicely 
browned  on  both  sides ; they  wfil  take  about  an  hour : 
send  up  with  them  a few  slices  of  ham  or  bacon  fried,  or 
done  in  the  Dutch  oven. 

Mutton  Cutlets. 

Chop  the  leaves  off  half-a-dozen  stalks  of  parsley,  and 
a couple  of  shallots,  very  fine  ; season  with  small  quanti- 
ties of  salt  and  Cayenne,  and  mix  all  together  in  a table- 
spoonful of  Florence  oil ; cover  the  cutlets  on  both  sides 
with  these  ingredients,  shake  them  in  finely-powdered 
Vead-crumbs,  and  fry  in  fresh  butter,  turning  them  till 
quite  done. 

Mutton  Cutlets  oe  Chops,  with  Soubise  oe  Onion 
Sauce. 

Take  a neck  of  mutton,  and  cut  the  chops  one  by  one 
without  flattening  them ; cut  off  some  of  the  flat  bone  at 
the  extremity  of  the  chops.  Put  them  into  a stewpan 
with  all  the  parings,  together  with  the  parings  of  the  onions 
to  make  the  soubise.  Season  the  whole  well  with  carrots, 
a bunch  of  parsley,  and  green  onions,  salt,  and  a very  small 
quantity  of  spice,  &c. ; throw  in  four  or  five  spoonfuls  of 
good  broth,  to  braise  them.  When  done,  drain  them,  and 
let  them  cool.  Strain  the  liquor  through  a silk  sieve. 
Then  reduce  it  to  a glaze.  Next  pare  the  chops  nicely, 
and  put  them  with  the  glaze.  This  being  completed,  dish 
them  Miroton  way,  and  pour  the  soubise  or  onion  sauce 
into  the  middle. 
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Some  persons  take  two  necks  of  mutton,  cut  two  bones 
to  each  chop,  lard  them  with  bacon,  and  braise  them  as 
above  ; but  mutton,  being  in  general  fat,  is  better  without 
being  larded.  With  regard  to  the  two  bones,  you  must 
take  care  not  to  let  them  be  too  thick ; if  they  are  too  thick 
you  cannot  dish  them  well. 

Lamb  Chops  and  Asparagus  Sauce. 

Lamb  chops,  carefully  fried  in  egg  and  bread-crumbs, 
and  sent  to  table,  with  a tureen  of  asparagus  heads,  chopped 
off  when  boiled,  immersed  in  melted  butter,  is  a neat  and 
excellent  dish. 

Ieish  Stew. 

Take  five  thick  mutton  chops,  or  two  pounds  off  the 
neck  or  loin  ; two  pounds  of  potatoes — peel  them,  and  cut 
them  in  halves ; six  onions,  or  half  a pound  of  onions — 
peel  and  slice  them  also : first  put  a layer  of  potatoes  at 
the  bottom  of  your  stewpan,  then  a couple  of  chops  and 
some  of  the  onions  ; then  again  potatoes,  and  so  on,  till 
the  pan  is  quite  full ; a small  spoonful  of  white  pepper, 
and  about  one  and  a half  of  salt,  and  three  gills  of  broth 
or  gravy,  and  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  mushroom  catchup,  cover 
all  very  close  in,  so  as  to  prevent  the  steam  from  getting 
out,  and  let  them  stew  for  an  hour  and  a half  on  a very 
slow  fire.  A small  slice  of  ham  is  a great  addition  to  this 
dish.  The  cook  will  be  the  best  judge  when  it  is  done,  as 
a great  deal  depends  on  the  fire  you  have. 

Huntee’s  Pie. 

Take  part  of  a neck  of  mutton,  cut  it  into  chops,  season, 
it  well,  put  it  into  a stewpan,  let  it  braise  for  half  au  hour, 
take  two  dozen  of  potatoes,  boil  them,  mash  them,  and 
season  them,  butter  your  mould,  and  line  it  with  the  po- 
tatoes, put  in  the  mutton,  bake  it  for  half  an  hour,  then  it 
will  be  done ; cut  a hole  in  the  top,  and  add  some  good 
gravy  to  it. 

Scotch  Haggis. 

Make  the  haggis-bag  perfectly  clean;  parboil  the 
draught ; bod  the  liver  very  well,  so  as  it  will  grate  ; diy 
the  meal  before  the  fire  ; mince  the  draught  and  a pretty 
large  piece  of  beef  very  small ; grate  about  half  of  the 
liver;  mince  plenty  of  the  suet  and  some  onions  small; 
mix  all  these  materials  very  well  together,  with  a handful 
or  two  of  the  dried  meal ; spread  them  on  the  table,  and 
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season  them  properly  with  salt  and  mixed  spices  ; take  any 
of  the  scraps  of  beef  that  are  left  from  mincingf,  and  some 
of  the  water  that  boiled  the  draught,  and  make  about  a 
ehoppin  {i.e.,  a quart)  of  good  stock  of  it ; then  put  all  the 
haggis  meat  into  the  bag,  and  that  broth  in  it ; then  sew 
up  the  bag : but  be  sure  to  put  out  all  the  wind  before  you 
sew  it  quite  close.  If  you  think  the  bag  is  thin,  you  may 
put  it  in  a cloth.  If  it  is  a large  haggis,  it  will  take  at  least 
two  hours  boiling. 

Marinade  of  Mutton. 

Lard  a neck  of  mutton,  and  marinate  it  for  about  two 
hours  in  vinegar,  water,  pepper  and  salt,  sliced  onions, 
shallots,  thyme,  laurel,  and  two  cloves  ; then  drain  it  and 
roast  it ; serve  with  piquant  sauce. 

Pork  Cutlets  a la  Mirepoix. 

Cut  the  fat  completely  off  a dozen  pork  chops,  strew 
a very  few  grains  of  salt  and  Cayenne  pepper  over  them, 
mince  up  the  fat  and  skin  with  an  equal  quantity  of  bacon 
or  the  fat  of  dressed  ham,  put  this  in  a stewpan,  with  a 
bunch  of  parsley,  a couple  of  shallots,  and  a dozen  fresh 
sage  leaves,  all  chopped  fine  ; on  these  lay  the  cutlets,  set 
them  over  a slow  fire,  well  covered  down,  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour  ; then  turn  them,  and  cover  down  for  the  same  time. 
Take  them  out,  and  keep  them  warm,  whilst  you  mix  a 
table-spoonful  of  fresh  veal  broth  with  the  seasoning ; 
strain  it,  and  skim  it  quite  free  from  fat ; when  this  is 
done  add  the  juice  of  a lemon  and  a table-spoonful  of  Chili 
vinegar  ; warm  up  the  sauce,  and  pour  it  quite  hot  over  the 
cutlets.  Be  sure  you  send  a little  newly -made  mustard  to 
table  with  this  dish.  Apple  sauce  or  tomato  sauce  add  con- 
siderably to  the  zest. 

PlEDS  DE  CocnONS,  FACON  DE  CoLOGNE. 

This  highly-flavoured  dish  is  prepared  thus: — Scald 
and  scrape  the  hair  off  four  pigs’  feet,  parboil  them  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  you  to  take  out  the  liones,  cut  away  the 
hocks,  put  the  latter  and  the  bones  back  into  the  saucepan, 
and  boil  till  you  have  extracted  a good  strong  broth.  Chop 
up  half  a dozen  truffles,  mix  these  with  a tabic-spoonful  of 
powdered  sweet  herbs,  a couple  of  green  chilies  chopped 
small,  and  grated  bread-crumbs ; beat  up  the  yolk  of  a 
couple  of  eggs,  moisten  the  stuffing  with  a small  portion  of 
the  liquor,  fill  up  the  space  occupied  by  the  bones  with  the 
forcemeat,  sewing  the  edges  together  and  tying  the  top 
and  bottom  securely.  Simmer  gently  in  the  broth  for  half 
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an  hour  over  a slow  fire.  Take  out  the  thread  from  the 
side,  and  strings  from  top  and  bottom,  before  serving. 

Hashed  Venison. 

If  you  have  enough  of  its  own  grainy  left,  it  is  prefer- 
able to  any  to  warm  it  up  in ; if  not,  take  some  mutton 
gravy,  or  the  bones  and  trimmings  of  the  joint  (after  you 
have  cut  off  all  the  handsome  slices  you  can  to  make  the 
hash)  ; put  these  into  some  water,  and  stew  them  gently 
for  an  hour  ; then  put  some  butter  into  a stewpan ; when 
melted,  put  to  it  as  much  flour  as  will  dry  up  the  butter, 
and  stir  it  well  together ; add  to  it  by  degrees  the  gravy 
you  have  been  making  of  the  trimmings,  and  some  red- 
currant  jelly  ; give  it  a boil  up,  skim  it,  strain  it  through 
a sieve,  and  it  is  ready  to  receive  the  venison  ; put  it  in, 
and  let  it  just  get  warm  ; if  you  let  it  boil,  it  will  make 
the  meat  hard. 

Eabbits,  as  dkessed  at  Venice. 

Cut  a couple  of  young  rabbits  into  joints  ; let  these 
soak  in  lukewarm  water  till  the  flesh  is  quite  free  from 
the  juices  ; chop  up  finely  two  handfuls  of  fresh  button 
mushrooms  (having  removed  the  stalks),  a bunch  of  pars- 
ley, and  four  shallots  ; line  the  bottom  of  a stewpan  with 
the  fat  of  dressed  ham  or  bacon,  put  the  herbs,  &c.,  on  the 
top,  strew  in  a very  small  quantity  of  pepper  and  salt ; 
when  the  mushrooms,  &c.,  are  quite  hot,  put  the  joints  in 
and  let  them  stew  gently  till  perfectly  done  ; take  them 
out,  strain  the  seasoning,  and  pour  it  into  a basin  to  grow 
cold  ; then  skim  off  the  fat,  beat  up  four  eggs,  the  juice  of 
a lemon,  a tea-spoonful  of  Chili  vinegar,  and  another  of 
flour;  add  these  to  the  sauce,  warm  up  the  joints  again 
in  this  for  five  minutes,  and  serve  in  a deep  dish,  with 
sippets. 

Beown  Feicassee  of  Babbits. 

Cut  a couple  of  rabbits  into  joints  ; fry  these  in  a lit- 
tle fresh  butter  till  they  become  a light-brown  colour ; 
put  the  meat  into  a stewpan,  with  a pint  of  spring  water, 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  lemon  juice,  mushroom  catchup, 
and  Beading  sauce,  a couple  of  burnt  onions,  a little  Cay- 
enne, and  salt.  Stew  over  a slow  fire  till  perfectly  done, 
then  take  out  the  meat,  strain  the  gravy,  and  thicken  it 
with  a little  flour,  if  necessary ; make  it  quite  hot,  and 
l)Our  it  over  the  rabbits. 
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White  Fricassee  of  Rabbits. 

Be  careful  to  take  away  all  the  interior  of  the  rabbits 
usually  left  after  casing,  and  cut  off  the  heads  ; wash  them 
repeatedly  in  cold  water  till  the  flesh  is  perfectly  white ; 
put  them  into  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and,  as  soon  as 
it  boils  up  again,  take  out  the  rabbits  and  cut  them  into 
joints  ; thicken  a pint  of  milk  with  flour  and  butter;  add 
a little  mace,  nutmeg,  lemon-juice,  salt,  and  white  pepper; 
put  this  into  a stewpan  with  the  flesh,  cover  carefully 
down,  and  let  it  simmer  for  half  an  hour. 

The  sauce  should  be  as  thick  as  cream,  and  as  white  as 
snow,  if  properly  dressed. 

Golden  Plover. 

Some  cooks  dress  this  bird  a la  woodcock — without 
drawing  ; but  a great  improvement  to  the  usual  mode  is 
to  take  out  the  interior,  cut  it  up  small,  and  add  a table- 
spoonful of  flnely  grated  bread,  a pinch  or  two  of  pow- 
dered sweet  herbs,  a very  few  grains  of  salt  and  Cayenne 
pepper,  all  well  mixed  with  the  white  of  an  egg ; stuff  the 
bird  with  these  ingredients,  properly  secured  from  falling 
out ; then  let  it  be  enveloped  in  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon, 
and  roast  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Cutlets  of  Leveret. 

Cut  the  fillets  pretty  large,  and  cut  out  as  many  ribs 
as  you  make  cutlets,  and  stick  one  rib  in  each  ; lay  them 
in  the  dish  you  intend  for  table  ; put  a little  broth  therein, 
with  all  sorts  of  sweet  herbs,  chopped  mushrooms,  salt, 
pepper,  and  a bit  of  butter  ; simmer  slowly  between  two 
dishes,  turning  them  two  or  three  times,  and  reduce  the 
liquid ; when  done,  serve  with  a rich  sauce. 

POULETS  A la  MaLMAISON. 

This  was  a favourite  dish  with  the  late  Emperor 
Napoleon.  The  following  is  no  bad  specimen  of  the 
science  of  gastronomy,  as  exercised  by  Bonaparte’s  chef 
de  cuisine,  and  is  not  after  all  a dish  so  expensive  as  to  be 
only  fit  to  be  “ set  before  a king  : ” — Truss  a couple  of 
tender  fowls  ; perforate  the  breasts  and  wings  with  a fork 
or  larding  instrument,  and  fill  these  holes  with  black  truf- 
fles cut  into  bits  about  the  size  of  allspice  ; cover  the 
bottom  of  a stewpan  with  slices  of  fat  dressed  ham  ; pour 
in  two  cupfuls  of  veal  stock ; then  add  a small  Spanish 
onion  chopped  fine,  a couple  of  carrots  scraped  and  cut  in 
thin  slices,  a few  sprigs  of  parsley,  four  cloves,  a spoonful 
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of  salt,  enougli  of  mace  and  wliite  pepper  mixed  to  cover 
a shilling,  the  juice  of  a Seville  orange  or  fresh  lemon, 
three  glasses  of  sherry  or  Madeira,  and  a bay  leaf;  let  all 
simmer  slowly  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ; take  out  the 
fowls,  strain  the  sauce  through  a coarse  sieve,  or  force  it 
through  a tammis  ; then  warm  up  the  poulets  in  it  for  five 
minutes,  and  garnish  with  slices  of  lemon. 

PoULET  A LA  StAMBOLTL. 

Wash  the  inside  of  a fowl  wi1,h  hot  water  till  you 
have  completely  cleared  it  out ; prepare  some  rice  as  fol- 
lows : — Soak  the  required  quantity  in  m arm  water  till  it 
begins  to  swell ; then  drain  it  and  put  it  in  a dry  sieve, 
over  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  not  suffering  the  grain  to 
touch  the  liquid  ; stir  gently  with  a wooden  spoon  over  a 
slow  fire  tiU  the  rice  is  completely  done  ; moisten  it  with 
well-seasoned  veal  broth,  and  stuff  the  fowl  with  it,  se- 
curing both  ends ; then  envelope  the  bird  in  slices  of  fat 
bacon,  and  cover  all  with  oiled  paper.  Eoast  for  an  hour 
before  a slow  fire.  When  about  to  serve,  place  a portion 
of  the  rice,  warmed  up  in  the  veal  broth,  round  the  dish  ; 
take  off  both  paper  and  bacon,  and  place  the  fowl  in  the 
centre ; garnish  with  slices  of  lemon  or  fresh  barberries. 
This  wiU  be  found  a most  delicate  preparation,  and  worthy 
the  attention  of  invalids. 

Minced  Fowl  and  Cucumbers. 

A delicate  summer  dish  may  he  thus  prepared  : — Cut 
the  meat  of  a eold  roast  fowl  into  small  pieces,  putting 
aside  the  skin  ; peel  a couple  of  cucumbers  ; divide  them 
into  quarters,  long-ways,  and  stew  them  in  white  cullis 
for  twenty  minutes ; let  the  meat  be  then  thoroughly 
warmed  in  the  sauce,  and  it  is  then  fit  for  table. 

Fricassee  of  Chicken. 

Parboil  a couple  of  chickens  long  enough  to  enable 
you  to  cut  them  into  joints  ; remove  the  spongy  portions 
adhering  to  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  called  by  some 
Freneh  c/tc/lv — who  have  doubtless  studied  comparative 
anatomy — the  lungs,  but  better  known  to  English  cook- 
maids  as  the  soul ; at  all  events  take  the  soul  from  the 
body,  and  put  the  joints  into  cold  water  to  render  them 
firm ; into  the  water  in  which  the  chickens  were  parboiled, 
put  the  necks,  legs,  and  any  other  portions  you  do  not 
intend  for  the  dish,  with  half  an  onion  chopped  small,  a 
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couple  of  cloves,  and  half  a a,-spooDful  of  mace  in  pow- 
der; boil  slowly  for  an  hourl^®^  off_  the  broth, 

and  thicken  it  with  a tea-P^^^ 

spoonful  of  fine  flour,  the  r®  ^ ^ 

spoonful  of  salt  have  bef  mixed  ; warm  up  the 

joints  for  five  minutes  i S^rnish  with  slices  of 

lemon,  but  do  not  use  thi'^i^® 
curdle  the  sauce. 

Pulled  Turkey.  * ... 

Take  the  skin  00”  turkey,  and  cut  the  meat  into 
small  bits ; put  the  1^^® 

into  a stewpan ; coi^  broth  ; add  a spoonful  of 

salt,  half  that  quality  of  Cayenne  pepper,  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  and  half  * P®®1  finely  shredded  ; let  all  simmer 
slowly  until  the  T^at  is  thorouo;hljr  warmed ; then  take  it 
out,  strain  the  i*-  yolks  of  two  eg^a 

and  a tea-spoo™  of  flour ; warm  up  the  meat  in  this 
sauce  for  five  ^mutes  when  required  for  table. 

CHOQUETTEfOF  ChICKENS  WITH  "VeLOUTE. 

Take  ffe  flesh  of  roast  chickens,  which  you  cut  into 
small  diceof  an  equal  size ; put  them  into  small  bechamel 
sauce,  boiod  brown ; then  let  them  cool ; next  mould  them 
of  the  s)ape  of  a cork,  dip  them  into  an  omelet,  and  then 
into  crrmbs  of  bread ; lastly,  fry  them  till  of  a light  brown, 
and  s^rv^e  up  with  some  fried  parsley  of  a good  green  co- 
lour This,  requiring  a quantity  of  white  flesh  of  chickens, 
is  termed  most  naturally  an  entree  de  desserte — remnants 
of  cold  chicken.  The  croquettes  are  better  when  made 
with  some  of  the  remnants  of  fowl  and  sweetbreads. 

A good  cook  will  never  prepare  croquettes  except  he 
have  something  left  in  the  larder,  as  it  requires  many 
little  pieces  of  fowl.  If  he  happen  to  have  them  in  the 
larder,  they  may  be  made  at  a trifling  expense. 

Blanquette  of  Chickens  with  Green  Peas. 

This  dish  should  be  made  out  of  roast  chickens  that 
have  already  been  served  up,  or  it  would  be  very  expen- 
sive, as  it  would  require  five  chickens  at  least  to  make  it, 
and  it  would  be  but  a small  dish  after  all.  Cut  scollops 
of  chickens  as  large  as  possible  ; give  them  nearly  a round 
shape,  but  it  matters  not  whether  they  are  of  different 
sizes  ; put  them  into  the  sauce  for  blanquettes  as  directed, 
with  white  peas,  but  not  till  you  have  thickened  the  sauce. 
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Chickens  a la  Neige. 

Select  a couple  of  cliig^g^  skins  as  clear  as  pos- 
^ble;  be  sure  they  are  ^gf^py  picked  and  singed. 
Dissolve  a spoonful  of  salt  lemon-juice,  add  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  Chill  vinegar,  4 well  up  with  fresh 

butter  ; divide  this  iu  two^^j^j  a portion  inside 
each  chicken.  Fasten  the  pigjjg  and  legs  with  tapes, 
folding  skewers,  and  use  ntpgj.  nri^zards  nor  livers. 
Peel  a lemon,  cut  the  fruit  into  gPegg^  and  place  these 
over  the  breasts  and  wings,  then  .yglope  each  bird  in  the 
fat  of  dressed  ham.  Lay  them  in  gtewpan,  with  enough 
well-seasoned  veal  broth,  or  white  uPig  to  cover  them. 
Half  an  hour,  over  a slow  fire,  wii  pg  ’sufficient.  Take 
away  the  ham  and  lemon,  pass  the  through  a fine 

sieve,  and  pour  it  boiling  hot  over  t„  chicken,  which,  if 
due  attention  be  paid  to  their  cook^g^  should  be  as 
white  as  “ unsunned  snow.”  ’ 

Chickens  a la  Tartars. 

Take  two  very  young  chickens,  singi  them  ; then 
make  a hole  above  the  joint  of  the  leg,  art  thrust  the 
claws  into  those  holes ; then  split  them  in  tn-),  break  the 
bones  of  the  legs,  and  bone  the  backs  and  breats,  leaving 
as  few  bones  as  you  possibly  can  ; then  mould  th>  chickens 
into  a round  shape ; season  them  with  salt  ana  pepper; 
take  a brush  dipped  into  yolks  of  eggs,  and  bi-ish  the 
chickens  all  over ; next  dip  them  into  crumbs  of  oread ; 
have  some  melted  butter  ready,  dip  them  into  it,  ana  then 
into  crumbs  of  bread  again,  and  roll  them  equally ; lay 
them  on  something  flat  to  give  them  a good  shape  ; half 
an  hour  before  you  send  them  up,  broil  them  on  a clear 
fire  ; serve  up  with  gravy.  Observe,  that  the  legs  are  a 
long  time  boiling ; ascertain  if  they  are  done  before  you 
send  them  up. 

Marinade  of  Chicken. 

Parboil  a couple  of  fat  young  chickens,  cut  them  into 
joints,,  and  put  these  into  an  earthen  pan  with  some  sprigs 
of  parsley,  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  an  onion  sliced,  a 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  half  that  quantity  of  Cayenne.  Cover 
down  the  vessel,  and  place  it  upon  the  hob  for  a couple  of 
hours,  stirring  the  contents  six  or  eight  times.  When  the 
dinner  hour  arrives,  beat  up  a couple  of  eggs  in  enough 
flour  to  make  a batter,  take  out  the  chickens,  joint  by  joint, 
dip  each  in  the  batter,  and  fry  them  in  clarified  dripping. 
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Warm  up  enough  tomatp  sauce  to  cover  the  dish  you  in- 
tend using,  dispose  of  the  joints  on  this,  and  send  to  table, 
garnished  with  shces  of  lemon,  or  barberries.  The  mate- 
rials in  which  the  chickens  were  steeped  may  be  added  to 
soup,  beef  gravy,  or  stock. 

Eagout  of  Pigeons. 

Make  enough  forcemeat  to  stuff  four  birds,  chopping 
up  the  livers  with  the  other  ingredients.  Brown  the 
pigeons  in  the  fryingpan,  and  then  put  them  into  a stew- 
pan,  with  enough  rich  beef  gravy  to  cover  them ; thicken 
this  with  flour,  and  pour  in  a coffee-cupful  of  mushroom 
catchup,  and  a couple  of  glasses  of  port  wine.  If  fresh 
mushrooms  can  be  procured  add  four  or  five  to  the  stew, 
breaking  them  as  before  directed;  in  this  case  omit  the 
catchup. 

Pigeons  a la  Eotale. 

Take  any  number  of  pigeons  you  please  that  are  ot  an 
equal  size,  put  a peeled  truffle  in  each,  and  give  them  a 
fry  in  butter ; add  chopped  mushrooms,  parsley,  a slice  of 
ham,  and  some  pepper  and  salt ; put  them  into  a stewpau 
to  braise,  with  a few  slices  of  veal,  first  scalded,  and  the 
first  seasoning  over  the  pigeons ; cover  them  with  thin 
slices  of  bacon,  and  put  a sheet  of  white  paper  over  the 
hole  ; stop  the  pan  close,  and  let  them  simmer  over  a slow 
fire  till  they  are  quite  tender  ; take  out  the  pigeons,  and 
clean  them  from  the  fat ; strain  the  braise,  and  boil  it  a 
moment,  in  order  to  skim  it  very  clean  : when  it  is  ready, 
squeeze  in  a lemon,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  the  pigeons. 

Pigeons  in  a Hubby. 

Trim  small  pigeons,  and  put  them  in  a stewpan,  with 
a slice  of  butter,  a glass  of  wine,  half  a lemon  sliced,  a 
bunch  of  parsley,  basil,  and  shallots,  two  cloves,  a slice  of 
ham,  and  a few  small  slices  of  veal  first  scalded  ; put  the 
pan  on  a brisk  fire  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
remove,  and  simmer  them  till  perfectly  done ; sauce  at 
pleasure. 

Fbicassee  of  Pigeons. 

Cut  half  a pound  of  pickled  pork  into  thin  slices,  and 
of  water  on  the  fire  for  about 


water,  and  cut  them  iu  halves  ; add  the  pork,  with  a 
bundle  of  parsley,  thyme,  shallots,  and  laurel,  and  two 


three  large  pigeons  in  boiling 
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cloves  ; soat  them  a little  while,  then  add  water  and  whole 
pepper ; when  done,  skim  and  sift  the  sauce,  add  to  it 
three  yolks  of  eggs  and  cream,  and  unite  all  together  on 
the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil ; when  done,  add  a small 
quantity  of  vinegar. 

Paeteidges  a da  Peeigueux. 

StutF  a brace  of  birds  with  trulHes  chopped  small,  and 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fresh  butter.  Place  at 
the  bottom  of  a stewpan  the  fat  of  dressed  ham,  or  veal 
kidney;  scrape  and  slice  a carrot,  chop  up  a small  onion, 
add  a table-spoonful  of  dried  sweet  herbs,  a spoonful  of 
salt,  and  a few  grains  of  Cayenne  pepper ; lay  the  par- 
tridges upon  these,  with  their  breasts  downwards,  cover 
their  backs  with  dressed  ham  fat,  let  them  get  thoroughly 
warm,  then  throw  in  a gill  of  sherry,  and  the  juice  of  a 
lemon ; set  the  stewpan  on  the  side  of  the  fire,  cover  the 
lid  with  embers,  and  let  all  simmer  gently  for  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  then  strain  off  the  sauce  and  pour  it  quite 
hot  over  the  birds  ; serve  in  a deep  dish. 

Peedeix  aux  Chodx. 

Truss  the  birds  as  for  roasting ; rub  them  slightly 
with  garlic ; put  over  each  breast  a piece  of  bacon,  and 
into  the  inside  a bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut,  dusted 
with  flour,  and  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and  thyme ; 
half  roast,  and  then  stew  them  with  some  good  gravy,  a 
bit  of  lean  ham  or  bacon,  one  spoonful  of  white  wine,  the 
same  of  mushroom  catchup  and  of  lemon  pickle,  a little 
Cayenne,  one  anchovy,  and  one  shallot.  Have  ready 
boiled  the  hearts  of  some  cabbages,  put  them  into  the 
stewpan,  and  stew  them  altogether  till  the  partridges  bo 
sufficiently  tender.  Before  serving,  take  out  the  ham. 

Salmi  of  Pheasants. 

If  you  have  dressed  a brace  of  pheasants  and  one  of 
them  remains  uncut,  together  with  the  back,  &c.,  of  the 
other,  a very  elegant  dish  named  as  above  can  be  made 
from  the  cold  birds.  Divide  the  first  into  joints,  and  put 
the  heads,  legs,  and  back  bones  of  both  into  a stewpan 
with  half  a pint  of  veal  broth,  a couple  of  shallots  chopped 
fine,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  dried  Seville  orange  peel,  ano- 
ther of  equal  portions  of  salt,  powdered  mace,  and  Cayenne 
pepper,  a small  bunch  of  mixed  sweet  herbs,  and  three  or 
four  slices  of  the  knuckle  of  dressed  ham ; let  all  these 
stew  gently  for  an  hour  ; shoidd  )mu  find  it  become  too 
thick,  you  may  add  a little  broth  or  glaze  to  thin  it.  Strain 
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through  a coarse  sieve,  and  warm  up  for  ten  minutes  the 
breast,  wings,  and  legs.  Grarnish  with  sippets  and  slices 
of  lemon. 

Craw-Fish. 

The  small-sized  fish  are  frequently  used  as  an  orna- 
mental garnish  to  more  substantial  fare ; but  there  are 
many  gourmets  who  profess  a great  admiration  for  these 
petite  “ pretty  pickings.”  That  such  should  not  be  disap- 
pointed, prepare  the  fish  as  follows  : — Put  them  into  a 
saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and  shake  it  well  over  the  fire 
for  five  minutes;  take  them  out,  and  drain  them  well. 
Chop  up  four  silver  onions,  and  half-a-dozen  sprigs  of 
parsley ; put  these  with  a tea-spoonful  of  the  dried  leaves 
of  sweet  basil,  a couple  of  cloves,  a spoonful  of  salt,  and 
half  that  quantity  of  mixed  mace  and  Cayenne  pepper,  a 
gill  of  Sherry,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter, 
into  a saucepan  ; lay  the  shell-fish  at  the  top ; keep  tossing 
the  saucepan  till  the  contents  are  at  boiling  heat ; then 
set  it  by  to  cool,  pouring  it  into  a pan  or  basin.  An  hour 
afterwards  re-warm  both  fish  and  sauce ; take  out  the 
former ; wipe  them  quite  dry ; and  when  cold,  they  are 
apphcable  either  as  a garnish,  or  to  form  a side  dish,  by 
being  placed  in  a pyramidic  form,  and  surrounded  by 
double  parsley. 

Lobster  fob  an  Entree. 

Chop  the  meat  of  a good-sized  lobster  fine,  and  add 
to  it  half  a salt-spoonful  of  powdered  mace,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  Cayenne,  and  a spoonful  of  salt;  beat  up  three 
eggs,  rub  two  ounces  of  butter  into  an  ounce  of  bread 
crumbs,  mix  all  well  together,  and  boil,  in  a well-buttered 
mould,  for  an  hour.  Sprinkle  the  pea  over  it,  and  garnish 
with  the  small  claws. 

Hot  Lobster. 

This  especial  delicacy  is  to  be  prepared  after  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — Separate  the  tail  of  the  fish  from  the 
body,  tear  away  the  shell  to  whi6h  the  lower  claws  are 
attached,  abstract  the  interior,  taking  great  care  not  to 
disturb  the  stomach,  politely  denominated  “ the  lady  ;” 
split  the  tail  in  half,  and  remove  the  intestinal  canal,  a dark 
purple  cord-like  object,  found  in  the  centre  of  the  flesh  ; 
shred  up  the  meat  of  the  tail  and  claws  ; mix  all  well  toge- 
ther, squeeze  the  juice  of  two  lemons  over  it,  half  a tea- 
spoonful  of  Cayenne,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  three 
ounces  of  fresh  butter.  Put  these  into  a saucepan,  let  it* 
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be  well  stirred  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  serve  it  in  a 
deep  dish.  A good-sized  lobster  thus  cooked  is  enough  for 
four  persons  at  supper.  A liqueur  glass  of  cognac  after  it 
will  be  found  desirable. 

Small  Otstee  Patties. 

Pick  out  the  smallest  oysters  you  can  find,  and  boil 
and  beard  them.  Make  the  sauce  of  melted  butter  with 
the  liquor  of  the  oysters,  a spoonful  of  cream,  pepper,  salt, 
and  a little  nutmesj.  Have  about  two  dozen  of  small  patties 
ready : fill  them  with  oysters  and  as  much  sauce  as  thev 
will  hold  ; have  also  some  crumbs  of  bread  fried  of  a fine 
colour,  strew  some  over  the  small  pies,  which  dish  en  huisson. 
Serve  them  up  very  hot.  This  addition  of  the  fine  crumbs 
of  bread  gives  a very  pleasant  taste, 

Salmon  Cutlets. 

Dip  slices  of  salmon  in  Florence  oil,  and  strew  them 
over  with  Cayenne  pepper  and  salt,  wrap  them  in  oiled 
paper,  fry  for  ten  minutes  in  boiling  lard,  then  lay  the 
cutlets  on  a gridiron  over  a clear  fire  for  three  minutes 
longer.  Parsley  and  butter,  or  plain  butter  with  a spoon- 
ful of  Chili  vinegar  in  it,  are  the  best  accompaniments. 

Ceoquettes  of  Fillets  or  Soles. 

Many  'pseudo  cookery-books  have  receipts  for  cro- 
quettes of  salmon,  and  croquettes  of  cod,  which  are  cer- 
tainly uneatable.  Sturgeon  and  soles  are  the  only  two 
fishes  which  have  sufficient  firmness  to  admit  being  made 
into  croquet.  The  oftener  a fish  is  presented  to  the  fire, 
the  more  unpalatable  it  becomes.  With  regard  to  the 
croquette  of  soles,  cut  the  soles  into  small  dice,  and  throw 
them  into  it,  season  them  well,  and  put  the  whole  pre- 
paration into  ice.  When  cold,  cut  them  into  equal  parts 
on  a dish.  Poll  them  either  round  or  oval,  but  never  into 

t)ears ; dip  them  first  into  an  omelet  of  two  eggs  with  a 
ittle  salt,  and  then  into  crumbs  of  bread,  fry  them  a good 
colour,  and  serve  them  up  with  crisp-fried  green  parsley 
in  the  middle. 

Fillet  of  Sole  a lTtalienne. 

Fillet  a pair  of  soles  ; scrape  off  two  fillets,  and  as 
much  fat  bacon,  which  put  into  the  mortar,  with  a little 
parsley  and  shallots,  all  chopped  very  fine ; rub  it  about 
the  mortar  a few  minutes ; put  in  half  the  crumb  of  a 
French  roll  that  has  been  soaked  in  cream ; mix  them 
'together  : then  beat  up  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  put  it  in 
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the  mortar,  with  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  two  ancho- 
vies. washed,  boned,  and  chopped  very  fine : take  it  all  out 
of  the  mortar;  brush  the  fillets  of  soles  over  with  egf^, 
then  spread  the  farce  on,  and  roll  them  up  ; put  them  into 
a tart  pan  (first  covering  the  bottom  with  bacon) ; add  a 
few  spoonfuls  of  stock : cover  the  fillets  with  bacon  ; put 
them  in  a slow  oven  for  half  an  hour,  then  dish  them,  and 
pour  white  Italian  sauce  over  them.  If  for  meagre,  leave 
out  the  bacon. 

Curries. 

Cut  fowls  or  rabbits  into  joints,  and  wash  them  clean: 
put  two  ounces  of  butter  into  a stewpan  ; when  it  is  melted, 
])ut  in  the  meat,  and  two  middling-sized  onions  sliced  ; let 
them  be  over  a smart  fire  till  they  are  of  a light  brown, 
then  put  in  half  a pint  of  broth ; let  it  simmer  twenty 
minutes. 

Put  in  a basin  one  or  two  table-spoonfuls  of  curry  pow- 
der, a tea-spoonful  of  flour,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  salt; 
mix  it  smooth  with  a little  cold  water,  put  it  into  the  stew- 
pan,  and  shake  it  well  about  till  it  boils ; let  it  simmer 
twenty  minutes  longer ; then  take  out  the  meat,  and  rub 
the  sauce  through  a tamis  or  sieve  ; add  to  it  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  cream  or  milk,  give  it  a boil  up,  then  pour 
it  into  a dish,  lay  the  meat  over  it,  send  up  the  rice  in  a 
separate  dish. 

Curry  of  Cod  Fish. 

Cold  cod  fish  can  be  re-dressed  as  a curry,  thus  : — 
Separate  the  flakes  and  cover  them  with  flour ; slice  a 
couple  of  onions  and  fry  them  in  butter  to  a rich  brown, 
put  the  fish  and  vegetables  into  a stewpan,  with  a cupful 
of  veal  broth,  another  of  cream,  and  a table-spoonful  of 
curry-powder.  Ten  minutes’  warming  will  be  quite  suffi- 
cient. Serve  with  rice,  which  be  careful  is  so  boiled  that 
the  grains  separate. 

Curry  of  Cow-Heei. 

We  think  it  is  a mistake  to  devote  dry  meats  to  the 
purpose  of  a dish  of  curry.  Rabbit,  chicken,  veal  are  all 
out  of  place.  Lobster  is  passable,  but  the  best  material 
that  can  be  used  is  the  homeiy  but  excellent  article  cow- 
lieel.  Its  mucilaginous  nature  absorbs  the  flavour  of  the 
Indian  condiment;  and  (he  meat,  being  cut  into  small 
pieces,  no  one  detects  to  what  source  they  are  indebted 
for  so  capital  a dish. 
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If,  after  the  last  Taluable  hint,  you  choose  to  make  a 
curry  of  dry  meat,  you  should  do  so  as  follows  ; — Cut  the 
fowl  or  rabbit  into  small  pieces,  melt  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  fresh  butter  in  a stewpan,  and,  when  quite  dissolved, 
put  in  the  meat,  and  a Spanish  onion  cut  into  thin  slices  ; 
when  the  meat  becomes  brown,  pour  in  about  half  a pint 
of  veal  stock,  and  stew  over  a gentle  fire  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour.  Mix  a table-spoonful  of  flour  with  a spoonful  of 
salt  in  water,  then  add  three  tea-spoonfuls  of  curry-pow- 
der, and  the  juice  of  a lemon  to  the  meat ; stir  Jill  weU 
together,  and  give  it  twenty  minutes’  more  stewing. 

Eagodt  op  Musheooms. 

Peel,  pare,  and  take  away  the  stalks  of  as  many  mo- 
derately sized  mushrooms  as  will  make  a handsome  side 
dish.  Put  a couple  of  slices  of  dressed  ham,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  dried  mixed  herbs,  and  a small  onion  chopped 
fine,  with  the  third  of  a salt-spoonful  of  Cayenne  pepper, 
into  a saucepan,  and  let  these  simmer  for  an  hour,  then 
strain  off.  Let  the  mushrooms  be  put  in  a separate  pan, 
with  water  enough  to  prevent  their  burning  ; when  warmed 
add  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Five  minutes  before  serving 
pour  in  the  sauce,  keep  the  pan  constantly  in  motion,  and 
place  a round  of  thin  toasted  bread  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  dish  in  which  you  send  the  ragout  to  table. 

White  Eagout  of  Musheooms. 

Follow  the  foregoing  instructions,  substituting  cream 
or  new  mdk,  properly  seasoned  and  thickened  with  flour 
and  eggs.  Omit  the  toast,  and  lay  slices  of  French  roll, 
with  the  crust  cut  off,  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish. 

Cleemont’s  Meat  Pudding, 

Make  a forcemeat,  with  veal,  suet,  bread,  milk  or 
cream,  parsley,  shallots,  mushrooms,  yolks  of  eggs,  pepper 
and  salt ; garnish  the  bottom  of  your  stewpan  with  slices 
of  lard,  put  three  parts  of  the  forcemeat  round,  leaving 
a space  in  the  middle  to  put  in  a ragout  of  pigeons  or  an}- 
other  meat ; cover  this  with  the  remainder  of  the  force- 
meat and  bake  it  in  the  oven ; when  done,  turn  it  over 
gently  and  remove  the  fat,  and  make  a hole  to  put  a good 
sauce  in  it  with  lemon  juice. 
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A Welsh  rector  being  on  a visit  to  a neighbouring  squire,  when  a 
very  small  glass  was  set  before  him  at  dinner,  he  pulled  the  ser- 
vant by  the  skirts,  and  thus  expostulated  with  him  : “ What  is 
tliis  glass  fori  Does  your  master  wish  to  keepme  here  all  night  ?" 
'I’his  rector  was  as  famous  for  eating  as  for  drinking.  “ This 
preaching  thirty-five  minutes,”  said  he  at  dinner  on  Sunday,  to 
his  curate,  “ will  never  do  ; here’s  a fine  goose  roasted  to  a rag, 
and  not  a drop  of  gravy  in  it.” 


TO  CHOOSE  POULTRY  AND  GAME. 

Fowls. — If  a cock  is  young,  his  spurs  will  be  short ; but 
take  care  to  see  they  have  not  been  cut  or  pared,  which  is 
a trick  often  practised.  If  fresh,  the  vents  will  be  close 
and  dark.  Pullets  are  best  just  before  they  begin  to  lay, 
and  yet  are  full  of  egg ; if  old  hens,  their  combs  and  legs 
will  be  rough ; if  young,  they  will  be  smooth.  A good 
capon  has  a thick  belly  and  large  rump ; there  is  a particu- 
lar fat  at  his  breast,  and  the  comb  is  very  pale.  Black- 
legged fowls  are  most  moist,  if  for  roasting. 

A Ttirkey-cock. — A cock,  if  young,  has  a smooth  black 
leg,  with  a short  spur.  The  eyes  are  full  and  bright,  if 
fresh,  and  the  feet  supple  and  moist.  If  stale,  the  eyes 
will  be  sunk,  and  the  feet  dry.  A hen  is  known  by  the 
same  rules,  but  if  old  the  legs  will  be  red  and  tough. 

Geese. — The  bill  and  feet  of  a young  one  will  be  yellow, 
and  there  will  be  but  few  hairs  upon  them ; if  old,  they 
will  be  red ; if  fresh,  the  feet  will  be  pliable  ; if  stale,  dry 
and  stiff.  Geese  are  called  green  till  three  or  four  months’ 
old.  Green  geese  should  be  scalded;  a stubble-goose 
should  be  picked  dry. 

Fucks. — Choose  them  by  the  same  rules,  of  having 
supple  feet,  and  by  their  being  hard  and  thick  on  the 
breast  and  belly.  The  feet  of  a tame  duck  are  thick,  and 
inclining  to  dusky  yellow ; a wild  one  has  the  feet  reddish, 
and  smaller  than  the  tame.  They  should  be  picked  dry. 
Ducklings  must  bo  scalded. 

Pigeons  should  be  very  fresh ; when  they  look  flabby 
about  the  vent,  and  this  part  is  discoloured,  they  are  stale. 
The  feet  should  be  supple ; if  old,  the  feet  ai’e  harsh._ 
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The  tame  ones  are  larger  than  the  wild,  and  are  thought 
best  by  some  persons;  they  should  be  fat  and  tender; 
but  many  are  deceived  in  their  size,  because  a full  crop  is 
as  large  as  the  whole  body  of  a small  pigeon. 

The  wood-pigeon  is  large,  and  the  flesh  dark-coloured ; 
if  properly  kept,  and  not  over-roasted,  the  flavour  is  equal 
to  teal.  Serve  with  a good  gravy. 

Plovers. — Choose  those  that  feel  hard  at  the  vent,  which 
shows  they  are  fat.  In  other  respects  choose  them  by  the 
same  marks  as  other  fowl.  When  stale,  the  feet  are  dry. 
They  will  keep  sweet  a long  time.  There  are  three  sorts  : 
the  grey,  green,  and  bastard  plover,  or  lapwing. 

Hare  or  Rabbit. — If  the  claws  are  blunt  and  rugged, 
the  ears  dry  and  tough,  and  the  hunch  thick,  it  is  old  ; but 
if  the  claws  are  smooth  and  sharp,  the  ears  easily  tear, 
and  the  cleft  in  the  lip  is  not  much  spread,  it  is  young. 
If  fresh  and  newly  killed,  the  body  will  be  stilF,  and  in 
hares  the  flesh  pale.  But  they  keep  a good  while  by 
proper  care,  and  are  best  when  rather  beginning  to  turn,, 
if  the  inside  is  preserved  from  being  musty.  To  know 
a real  leveret,  you  should  look  for  a knob  or  small  bone 
near  the  foot  on  its  fore-leg ; if  there  is  none  it  is  a hare. 

Partridges. — They  are  in  season  in  autumn.  If  young, 
the  bill  is  of  a dark  colour,  and  the  legs  yellowish ; if 
fresh,  the  vent  will  be  fli’m ; but  this  part  will  look  greenish 
if  stale. 

Pheasants. — The  cock-bird  is  accounted  best,  except 
when  the  hen  is  with  egg.  If  young,  he  has  short  blunt 
or  round  spurs  ; but  if  old,  they  are  long  and  sharp. 

Directions  for  dressing  Poultry  and  Game. 

All  poultry  should  be  very  carefully  picked,  every  plug 
removed,  and  the  hair  nicely  singed  with  white  paper. 

The  cook  must  be  careful,  in  drawing  poultry  of  all 
sorts,  not  to  break  the  gall-bag,  for  no  washing  will  take 
off  the  bitter  where  it  has  touched. 

In  dressing  wild  fowl,  be  careful  to  keep  h clear  brisk 
fire.  Let  them  be  done  of  a fine  yellow  brown,  but  leave 
the  gravy  in  : the  fine  flavour  is  lost  if  done  too  much. 

Tame  fowls  require  more  roasting,  and  are  longer  in 
heating  through  than  others.  All  sorts  should  be  con- 
tinually basted,  that  they  may  be  served  with  a froih,  and 
appear  of  a fine  colour. 

A large  fowl  will  take  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  a 
middling  one  half  an  hour  ; and  a very  small  one,  or  a 
chicken,  taenty  minutes.  The  fire  must  be  very  quick  and 
clear  before  any  fowls  are  put  down.  A capon  will  take 
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from  half  an  hour  to  thirty-five  minutes ; a ^oose,  an  hour ; 
wild  ducks,  a quarter  of  an  hour:  pheasants,  twenty  mi- 
nutes ; a small  turkey  stuffed,  an  hour  and  a quarter ; 
turkey-poults,  twenty  minutes ; p;rouse,  a quarter  of  an 
hour ; quails,  ten  minutes ; and  partridges,  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  minutes.  A hare  -will  take  near  an  hour, 
and  the  hind  part  requires  most  heat. 

Pigs  and  geese  require  a brisk  fire,  and  quick  turning. 
Hares  and  rabbits  must  be  well  attended  to,  and  the  ex- 
tremities brought  to  the  quick  part  of  the  fire,  to  be  done 
equally  with  the  backs. 


To  BOIL  Tueket. 

Make  a stuffing  of  bread,  herbs,  salt,  pepper,  tuitmeg, 
lemon-peel,  a few  oysters  or  an  anchovy,  a bit  of  butter, 
some  suet,  and  an  egg  : put  this  into  the  crop,  fasten  up 
the  skin,  and  boil  the  turkey  in  a floured  cloth  to  make  it 
very  white.  Have  ready  oyster-sauce  made  with  butter, 
a little  cream,  and  a spoonful  of  soy,  if  approved,  and  pour 
it  over  the  bird  ; or  liver  and  lemon-sauce.  Hen-birds  are 
best  for  boiling,  and  should  be  young. 

To  EOAST  TtJEKEY, 

The  sinews  of  the  legs  should  be  drawn,  whichever 
way  it  is  dressed.  The  head  should  be  twisted  under  the 
wing ; and  in  drawing  it,  take  care  not  to  tear  the  liver, 
nor  let  the  gall  touch  it. 

Put  a stuffing  of  sausage  meat ; or,  if  sausages  are  to 
be  served  in  the  dish,  a bread  stuffing.  As  this  makes  a 
large  addition  to  the  size  of  the  bird,  observe  that  the 
heat  of  the  fire  is  constantly  to  that  part ; for  the  breast 
is  often  not  done  enough.  A little  strip  of  paper  should 
be  put  on  the  bone,  to  hinder  it  from  scorching  while  the 
other  parts  roast.  Baste  well  and  froth  it  up.  Serve  with 
gravy  in  the  dish,  and  plenty  of  bread-sauce  in  a sauce- 
tureen.  Add'  a few  crumbs,  and  a beaten  egg,  to  the 
stuffing  of  sausage-meat. 

A large  turkey  requires  three  hours  to  roast  it  thoroughly. 
To  BOIL  Fowl. 

For  boiling,  choose  those  that  are  not  black-legged. 
Pick  them  nicely,  singe,  w'a.sh,  and  truss  them.  Flour 
them,  and  put  them  into  boiling  water.  A chicken  will 
take  twenty  minutes  ; a large  fowl,  forty  minutes. 

Serve  with  parsley  and  butter;  oyster,  lemon,  liver,  or 
celery-sauce. 
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If  for  dinner,  liam,  tongue,  or  bacon,  is  usually  served 
to  eat  with  them  ; as  likewise  greens. 

To  BOIL  Fowl  with  Eice. 

Stew  the  fowl  very  slowly  in  some  clear  mutton-broth 
well  skimmed ; and  seasoned  with  onion,  mace,  pepper, 
and  salt.  About  half  an  hour  before  it  is  ready,  put  in 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  rice  well  washed  and  soakeH.  Sim- 
mer till  tender;  then  strain  it  from  the  broth,  and  put 
the  rice  on  a sieve  before  the  fire.  Keep  the  fowl  hot, 
lay  it  in  the  middle  of  a dish,  and  the  rice  round  it  with- 
out the  broth.  The  broth  will  be  very  nice  to  eat  as  such, 
but  the  less  liquor  the  fowl  is  done  with  the  better. 
Gravy,  or  parsley  and  butter,  for  sauce. 

t 

Fowls  boasted. 

Serve  with  egg-sauce,  bread-sauce,  or  garnished  with 
sausages  and  scalded  parsley. 

A large  barn-door  fowl,  well  hung,  should  b estulFed 
in  the  crop  with  sausage-meat,  and  served  with  gravy  in 
the  dish,  and  with  bread-sauce. 

The  head  should  be  turned  under  the  wing,  as  a turkey. 
Three  or  four  slices  of  fat  bacon,  not  too  thick,  may  be 
attached  by  skewers  to  your  fowl  for  roasting  ; it  answers 
all  the  purpose  of  larding,  and  saves  the  time  and  trouble 
required  for  that  operation.  The  frizzled  bacon  makes  an 
appropriate  garnish  for  the  dish. 

Fowls  beoiled. 

Split  them  down  the  back ; pepper,  salt,  and  broil. 
Serve  with  mushroom-sauce. 

Another  way. — Cut  a large  fowl  into  four  quarters,  put 
them  on  a bird-spit,  and  tie  that  on  another  spit,  and 
half-roast ; or  half-roast  the  whole  fowl,  and  finish  on 
the  gridiron,  w'hich  will  make  it  less  dry  than  if  wholly 
broiled.  The  fowl  that  is  not  cut  before  roasted  must  be 
split  down  the  back  after. 

Davenpoet  Fowls. 

Hang  young  fowls  a night : take  the  livers,  hearts, 
and  tendcrest  parts  of  the  gizzai’ds,  shred  very  small, 
with  a bunch  of  young  clary  leaves,  an  aucho^^  to  each 
fowl,  an  onion,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  boiled  hard, 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  mace  to  your  taste.  Stufi’  the 
fowls  with  this,  and  sew  up  the  vents  and  necks  quite 
close,  that  the  water  may  not  got  in.  Boil  them  in  salt 
aud  water  till  almost  done ; then  drain  them,  and  put 
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them  into  a stewpan  with  butter  enough  to  brown  them. 
Serve  them  with  fine  melted  butter,  and  a spoonful  of 
catchup,  of  either  sorts,  in  the  dish.  ■ 


A NICE  WAY  TO  DBESS  A FOE  A SMALL  DiSH. 

Bone,  singe,  and  wash  a young  fowl : make  a force- 
meat of  four  ounces  of  veal,  two  ounces  of  scraped  lean  of 
ham,  two  ounces  of  fat  bacon,  two  hard  yolks  of  eggs,  a 
few  sweet  herbs  chopped,  two  ounces  of  beef  suet,  a tea- 
spoonful of  lemon  peel  minced  quite  fine,  an  anchovy, 
salt,  pepper,  and  a very  little  of  Cayenne.  Beat  all  in  a 
mortar  with  a tea-cupful  of  crumbs,  and  the  yolks  and 
whites  of  three  eggs.  Stuff  the  inside  of  the  fowl,  and 
draw  the  legs  and  wings  inwards ; tie  the  neck  and  rump 
close.  Stew  the  fowl  in  a white  gravy  : when  it  is  done 
through  and  tender,  add  a large  cupful  of  cream,  and  a bit 
of  butter  and  fiour  ; give  it  one  boil,  and  serve  ; the  last 
tiling,  add  the  squeeze  of  a lemon. 

To  BEAISE, 

Is  to  put  meat  into  a stewpan,  covered  with  fat  bacon : 
then  add  six  or  eight  onions,  a faggot  of  herbs,  carrots 
if  to  be  brown,  celery,  any  bones,  or  trimmings  of  meat 
or  fowls,  and  some  stock  (which  you  will  find  among 
Soups  and  Gravies).  The  bacon  must  be  covered  with  a 
paper,  and  the  lid  of  the  pan  must  be  put  down  close. 
Set  it  on  a slow  stove ; and,  according  to  what  it  is,  it  will 
require  two  or  three  hours.  The  meat  is  then  to  be  taken 
out,  the  gravy  very  nicely  skimmed,  and  set  on  to  boil 
ve^y  quick  till  it  is  thick.  The  meat  is  to  be  kept  hot ; 
and  if  larded,  put  into  the  oven  for  a few  minutes  : and 
then  put  the  jelly  over  it,  which  is  called  glazing,  and 
is  used  for  ham,  tongue,  and  many  made  dishes.  White 
wine  is  added  to  some  glazing.  The  glaze  should  be  of  a 
beautiful  clear  yellow  brown,  and  it  is  best  to  put  it  on 
with  a nice  brush. 

To  BEAISE  Chickens. 

BonB^them,  and  fill  them  with  forcemeat.  Lay  the 
bones,  and  any  other  poultry  trimmings,  into  a stewpan 
and  the  chickens  on  them.  Put  to  them  a few  onions,  a 
faggot  of  herbs,  three  blades  of  mace,  a pint  of  stock  and 
a glass  or  two  of  sherry.  Cover  the  chickens  with  slices 
of  bacon,  and  then  white  paper ; cover  the  whole  close, 
and  put  them  on  a slow  stove  for  two  hours.  Then 
take  them  up,  strain  the  braise,  and  skim  off  the  fat  care- 
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fully  ; set  it  on  to  boil  very  quick  to  a glaze,  and  do  the 
chickens  over  with  it  with  a brush. 

Serve  with  a bi’own  fricassee  of  mushrooms.  Before 
glazing,  put  the  chickens  into  an  oven  for  a few  minutes, 
to  give  a little  colour. 

Ducks  roasted. 

Serve  with  a fine  gravy  : and  stuff  one  with  sage  and 
onion,  a dessert-spoonful  of  crumbs,  a bit  of  butter,  and 
pepper  and  salt ; let  the  other  be  unseasoned. 

To  BOIL  Ducks. 

Choose  a fine  fat  duck ; salt  it  two  days,  then  boil  it 
slowly  in  a cloth.  Serve  it  with  onion-sauce,  but  melt  the 
butter  with  milk  instead  of  water. 

To  STEW  Ducks. 

Half-roast  a duck  ; put  it  into  a stewpan  with  a pint 
of  beef-gravy,  a few  leaves  of  sage  and  mint  cut  small, 
pepper  and  salt,  and  a small  bit  of  onion  shred  as  fine  as 
possible.  Simmer  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  skim  clean  : 
then  add  near  a quart  of  green  peas.  Cover  close,  and 
simmer  near  half  an  hour  longer.  Put  in  a piece  of  butter 
and  a bttle  flour,  and  give  it  one  boil ; then  serve  in  one 
dish. 

To  ROAST  Goose. 

After  it  is  picked,  the  plugs  of  the  feathers  pulled 
out  and  the  hairs  carefully  singed,  let  it  be  well  washed 
and  dried,  and  a seasoning  put  in  of  onion,  sage,  and  pep- 
per and  salt.  Fasten  it  tight  at  the  neck  and  rump,  and 
then  roast.  Put  it  first  at  a distance  from  the  fire,  and 
by  degrees  draw  it  nearer.  A slip  of  paper  should  be 
skewered  on  the  breast-bone.  Baste  it  very  well.  When 
the  breast  is  rising,  take  off  the  paper  ; and  be  careful  to 
serve  it  before  the  breast  falls,  or  it  will  be  spoiled  by 
coming  flatted  to  table.  Let  a good  gravy  be  sent  in  the 
dish. — Gravy  and  apple-sauce ; goooseberry  sauce  for  a 
green  goose. 

Boast  Goose. 

Benson  Hill,  in  the  “Epicure’s  Almanac,’’  says: — "Al- 
though geese  are  fit  for  the  table  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
July,  I have  chosen  Michaelmas-day  as  the  one  on  whicli 
the  majority  of  families  are  in  the  habit  of  first  ordering  it 
for  table.  As  it  would  be  a ‘ scandal  on  Queen  Elizabeth’ 
to  doubt  for  a moment  that  her  Majesty  was  employed 
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upon  this  savoury  bird  ■when  she  heard  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  Armada’s  defeat,  Anno  Domini,  1588,  though  certainly 
somewhat  earlier  than  the  29th  of  September ; be  that  as 
it  may,  it  has  been  gravely  stated,  that,  to  commemorate 
the  event,  those  of  her  subjects  who  were  no  ways  ambi- 
tious of  submitting  to  Catholic  invasion,  caused  divers  and 
sundry  geese  to  be  slaughtered  and  eaten  upon  the  anni- 
versary of  that  glorious  day,  which  is  doubly  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  epicures  by  the  motto  Elizabeth  selected 
for  the  commemorative  medal : — 'Dux  femina  facti.’ 

“ Having  paid  due  attention  to  the  cleaning,  picking, 
and  singeing  of  the  bird,  let  the  following  stulEng  be  pre- 
pared : — two  ounces  of  undressed  onion,  and  one  of  sage 
leaves,  must  be  first  chopped  small ; a salt-spoonful  of 
salt,  and  a third  of  that  quantity  of  pepper,  must  be  mixed 
with  four  ounces  of  finely  grated  crumbs  of  bread,  the 
whole  moistened  with  the  yolk  and  white  of  an  egg  well 
whisked.  In  putting  the  stuffing  into  the  bird,  give  it 
space  wherein  to  swell  under  the  action  of  the  fire ; when 
you  have  put  the  goose  upon  the  spit,  secure  the  neck  and 
Pope’s  nose  with  twine,  to  prevent  the  stuffing  from  falling 
out,  and  to  keep  the  bird  steady.  A large  goose  will 
require  somewhat  more  than  an  hour  and  a half’s  I’oasting ; 
be  sure  it  be  well  basted,  and  sent  to  table  of  a rich 
brown  hue,  with  a boat  full  of  gravy  sauce,  another  of 
apple-sauce,  and  some  newly  made  mustard.” 

To  STEW  Giblets. 

Do  them  as  they  will  be  directed  for  giblet-pie  (under 
the  head  Pies)  ; season  them  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  a 
very  small  piece  of  mace.  Before  serving,  give  them  one 
boil  with  a cup  of  cream,  and  a piece  of  butter  rubbed  in 
a tea-spoonful  of  flour. 

Tubkey  Giblets. 

The  liver,  gizzard,  neck,  and  pinions  of  a turkey  aro 
called  the  giblets,  by  many  cooks ; a very  acceptable  dish 
can  be  made  of  them  by  following  these  directions  : — 
Having  soaked  them  in  warm  water,  to  free  them  from 
the  juices,  cut  them  into  properly- sized  pieces,  which  fold 
up  in  thin  slices  of  streaky  bacon.  Stew  for  forty  minutes, 
in  a rich  and  well-seasoned  brown  gravy.  Just  before 
serving,  warm  up  three  or  four  small  burnt  onions  w ith 
the  giblets. 

Pigeons 

May  be  dressed  in  so  many  ways,  that  they  are  very 
useful.  The  good  flavour  of  them  depends  very  much  on 
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tlieir  being  chopped  and  drawn  as  soon  as  killed.  No 
other  bird  requires  so  much  washing. 

Pigeons  left  from  dinner  the  day  before  may  be  stewed 
or  made  into  a pie  : in  either  case  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  over-do  them,  which  will  make  them  stringy.  They 
need  only  be  heated  up  in  gravy  made  ready,  and  force- 
meat balls  may  be  fried  and  added,  instead  of  putting  a 
stuffing  into  them.  If  for  a pie,  let  beef-steaks  be  stewed 
in  a little  water,  and  put  cold  under  them,  and  cover  each 
pigeon  with  a piece  of  fat  bacon,  to  keep  them  moist. 
Season  as  usual,  and  put  eggs. 

To  STEW  Pigeons. 

Take  care  that  they  are  quite  fresh,  and  carefully 
chopped,  drawn,  and  washed : then  soak  them  half  an 
hour.  In  the  mean  time  cut  a hard  white  cabbage  in  slices 
(as  if  for  pickling)  into  water  ; drain  it,  and  then  boil  it  in 
milk  and  water  ; drain  it  again,  and  lay  some  of  it  at  the 
bottom  of  a stewpan.  Put  the  pigeons  upon  it,  but  first 
season  them  well  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  cover  them 
with  the  remainder  of  the  cabbage.  Add  a little  broth, 
and  stew  gently  till  the  pigeons  are  tender ; then  put 
among  them  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  a piece 
of  butter  and  flour  for  thickening.  After  a boil  or  two, 
serve  the  birds  in  the  middle,  and  the  cabbage  placed 
round  them. 

Another  tvay. — Stew  the  birds  in  a good  brown  gravy, 
cither  stuffed  or  not;  and  seasoned  high  with  spice  and 
mushrooms  fresh,  and  a little  catchup. 

To  BROIL  Pigeons. 

After  cleaning,  split  the  backs,  pepper  and  salt  them, 
and  broil  them  very  nicely  ; pour  over  them  either  stewed 
or  pickled  mushrooms  in  melted  butter,  and  serve  as  hot 
as  possible. 

PoAST  Pigeons 

Should  be  stuffed  with  parsley,  either  cut  or  whole  ; 
and  seasoned  within.  Serve  with  parsley  and  butter. 
Peas  or  asparagus  should  be  dressed  to  eat  with  them. 

To  pickle  Pigeons. 

Bone  them  ; turn  the  inside  out,  and  lard  it.  Season 
with  a little  allspTce  and  salt,  in  fine  powder ; then  turn 
them  again,  and  tie  the  neck  and  rump  with  thread.  Put 
them  into  boiling  water  : let  them  boil  a minute  or  two 
to  plump  : take  them  out,  and  drv  them  well : then  nut 
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tliem  boiling  hot  into  tlie  pickle,  whicb  must  be  made  of 
equal  quantities  of  white  wine  and  wliite-wine  vinegar, 
with  white  pepper  and  allspice,  sliced  ginger  and  nutmeg, 
and  two  or  three  bay-leaves.  When  it  boils  up,  put  the 
pigeons  in.  If  they  are  small,  a quarter  of  an  hour  will 
do  them ; but  they  will  take  twenty  minutes  if  large. 
Then  take  them  out,  wipe  them,  and  let  them  cool.  When 
the  pickle  is  cold,  take  the  fat  off  from  it,  and  put  them  in 
again.  Keep  them  in  a stone  jar,  tied  down  with  a bladder 
to  keep  out  the  air.  Instead  of  larding,  put  into  some 
a stuffing  made  of  hard  yolks  of  eggs  and  marrow  in  equal 
quantities,  with  sweet  herbs,  pepper,  salt,  and  mace. 

Pigeons  in  Jelly. 

Save  some  of  the  liquor  in  which  a knuckle  of  veal 
has  been  boiled ; or  boil  a calf’s  or  neat’s  foot ; put  the 
broth  into  a pan  with  a blade  of  mace,  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  some  white  pepper,  lemon  peel,  a slice  of  lean  bacon, 
and  the  pigeons.  Bake  them,  and  let  them  stand  to  bo 
cold.  Season  them  as  you  like,  before  baking.  When 
done,  take  them  out  of  the  liquor,  cover  them  close  to  pre- 
serve the  colour,  and  clear  the  jelly  by  boiling  it  with  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  ; then  strain  it  through  a thick  cloth 
dipped  in  boiling  water,  and  put  into  a sieve.  The  fat  must 
be  perfectly  removed  before  it  be  cleared.  Put  the  jelly 
over  and  round  them  rough. 

The  Same,  a beautiful  Dish. 

Pick  two  very  nice  pigeons,  and  make  them  look  as 
well  as  possible  by  singeing,  washing,  and  cleaning  the 
heads  well.  Leave  the  heads  and  the  feet  on,  but  the  nails 
must  be  clipped  close  to  the  claws.  Koast  them  of  a very 
nice  brown,  and  when  done  put  a little  sprig  of  myrtle  into 
the  bill  of  each.  Have  ready  a savoury  jelly,  as  before, 
and  with  it  half  fill  a bowl  of  such  a size  as  shall  be  proper 
to  turn  down  on  the  dish  you  mean  it  to  be  served  in. 
When  the  jelly  and  the  bii-ds  are  cold,  see  that  no  gravy 
hangs  to  the  birds,  and  then  lay  them  upside  down  in  the 

a.  Before  the  rest  of  it  begin  to  set,  pour  it  over  tho 
3,  so  as  to  be  three  inches  above  the  feet.  This  should 
bo  done  fully  twenty-fom’  hours  before  serving. 

Laeks,  and  other  small  Birds. 

Draw,  and  spit  them  on  a bird-spit;  tie  this  on  another 
spit,  and  roast  them.  Baste  gently  with  butter,  and  strew 
bread  crumbs  upon  them  till  half-done  ; brown,  and  serve 
with  crumbs  round. 
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TO  CHOOSE  MEATS. 

Venison. — If  tlae  fat  be  clear,  bright,  and  thick,  and  the 
cleft  part  smooth  and  close,  it  is  young ; but  if  the  cleft  is 
wide  and  tough,  it  is  old.  To  judge  of  its  sweetness,  run 
a very  sharp  naiTOw  knife  into  the  shoulder  or  haunch,  and 
you  will  know  by  the  scent.  Few  people  like  it,  when  it 
has  much  of  the  haut  gout. 

Beef. — If  the  flesh  of  ox-beef  is  young,  it  will  have  a fine 
smooth  open  grain,  be  of  a good  red,  and  look  tender. 
The  fat  should  look  white  rather  than  yellow ; for  when 
that  is  of  a deep  colour  the  meat  is  seldom  good  : beef  fed 
by  oil-cakes  is  in  general  so,  and  the  flesh  is  flabby.  The 
grain  of  cow-beef  is  closer,  and  the  fat  whiter,  than  that  of 
ox-beef,  but  the  lean  is  not  of  so  bright  a red.  The  grain  of 
bull-beef  is  closer  still,  the  fat  hard  and  skinny,  the  lean 
of  a deep  red,  and  a stronger  scent.  Ox-beef  is  the  re- 
verse. Ox-beef  is  the  richest  and  largest,  but  in  small 
families,  and  to  some  tastes,  heifer-beef  is  better,  if  finely 
fed.  In  old  meat  there  is  a streak  of  horn  in  the  ribs  of 
beef : the  harder  this  is,  the  older ; and  the  flesh  is  not 
finely  flavoured. 

Veal. — The  flesh  of  a bull-calf  is  firmest,  but  not  so 
white.  The  fillet  of  the  cow-calf  is  generally  preferred 
for  the  udder.  The  whitest  is  not  the  most  juicy,  having 
been  made  so  by  frequent  bleeding,  and  having  had  whiting 
to  lick.  Choose  the  meat  of  which  the  kidney  is  well 
covered  with  white  thick  fat.  If  the  bloody  vein  in  the 
shoulder  looks  blue,  or  of  a bright  red,  it  is  newly  killed  ; 
but  any  other  colour  shows  it  stale.  The  other  parts  should 
be  dry  and  white  ; if  clammy  or  spotted,  the  meat  is  stale 
and  bad.  The  kidney  turns  first  in  the  loin,  and  the  suet 
will  not  then  be  firm. 

Mutton. — Choose  this  by  the  fineness  of  its  grain,  good 
colour,  and  firm  white  fat.  It  is  not  the  better  for  being 
young : if  of  a good  breed  and  well  fed,  it  is  better  for 
ai^e  ; but  this  only  holds  with  wether  mutton  : for  the  flesh 
of  the  ewe  is  paler,  and  the  texture  finer.  Eam-muLtou  is 
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very  strong-flavoured ; the  flesh  is  of  a deep  red,  and  the 
fat  is  spongy. 

Lamh. — Observe  the  neck  of  a fore-quarter  ; if  the  vein 
is  bluish,  it  is  fresh ; if  it  has  a green  or  yellow  cast,  it  is 
stale.  In  the  hind-quarter,  if  there  is  a faint  smell  under 
the  kidney,  and  the  knuckle  is  limp,  the  meat  is  stale.  If 
the  eyes  are  sunk,  the  head  is  not  fresh.  Grass-lamb 
comes  into  season  in  April  or  May,  and  continues  till 
August.  House-lamb  may  be  had  in  great  towns  almost 
all  the  year,  but  is  in  highest  perfection  in  December  and 
January. 

Pork. — Pinch  the  lean,  and  if  young,  it  will  break.  If 
the  rind  is  tough,  thick,  and  cannot  easily  be  impressed 
by  the  finger,  it  is  old.  A thin  rind  is  a merit  in  all  pork. 
When  fresh,  the  flesh  will  be  smooth  and  cool ; if  clammy, 
it  is  tainted.  What  is  called  measley  pork  is  very  un- 
wholesome, and  may  be  known  by  the  fat  being  full  of 
kernels,  which  in  good  pork  is  never  the  case.  Pork  fed 
at  still-houses  does  not  answer  for  curing  any  way,  the  fat 
being  spongy.  Dairy-fed  pork  is  the  best. 

Observations  on  'purchasing,  keeping,  and  dressing  Meat. 

In  every  sort  of  provisions,  the  best  of  the  kind  goes 
farthest ; it  cuts  out  with  most  advantage,  and  affords 
most  nourishment.  Pound  of  beef,  fillet  of  veal,  and  leg 
of  mutton,  are  joints  that  bear  a higher  price  ; but  as  they 
have  more  solid  meat  they  deserve  the  preference.  It  is 
worth  notice,  however,  that  those  joints  which  are  inferior 
may  be  dressed  as  palatably,  and,  being  cheaper,  they 
ought  to  be  bought  in  turn ; for  when  they  are  weighed 
with  the  prime  pieces,  it  makes  the  price  of  these  come 
lower. 

In  loins  of  meat,  the  long  pipe  that  runs  by  the  bone 
should  be  taken  out,  as  it  is  apt  to  taint ; as  also  the  ker- 
nels of  beef.  Pumps  and  edgebones  of  beef  are  often 
bruised  by  the  blows  the  drovers  give  the  beasts,  and  the 
part  that  has  been  struck  always  taints  ; thei’efore  do  not 
purchase  these  joints  if  bruised. 

The  shank-bones  of  mutton  should  be  saved  ,*  and,  after 
soaking  and  brushing,  may  be  added  to  give  richness  to 
gravies  or  soups.  They  aro  also  particularly  nourishing 
for  sick  persons. 

When  sii’loins  of  beef,  or  loins  of  veal  or  mutton,  come  in, 
part  of  the  suet  may  bo  cut  off  for  puddings,  or  to  clarify. 

Dripping  will  baste  everything  as  well  as  butter,  except 
fowls  and  game ; and  for  kitchen  pies,  nothing  else  should 
bo  used. 
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The  fat  off  a neck  oi'  loin  of  mutton  makes  a far  lighter 
pudding  than  suet. 

Meat  and  vegetables  that  the  frost  has  touched  should 
be  soaked  in  cold  water  two  or  three  hours  before  used,  or 
more  if  they  are  much  iced.  Putting  them  into  hot  water, 
or  to  the  fire,  till  thawed,  makes  it  impossible  for  any  heat 
to  dress  them  properly  afterwards. 

In  warm  weather,  meat  should  be  e.Yamincd  well  when 
it  comes  in  ; and  if  flies  have  touched  it,  the  part  must  be 
cut  off,  and  then  well  washed.  In  the  height  of  summer, 
it  is  a very  safe  way  to  let  meat  that  is  to  be  salted  lie  an 
hour  in  very  cold  water,  rubbing  well  any  part  likely  to 
have  been  fly-blown  ; then  wipe  it  quite  dry,  and  have  salt 
ready,  and  rub  it  thoroughly  in  every  part,  throwing  a 
handful  over  it  besides.  Turn  it  every  day,  and  rub  the 
pickle  in,  which  will  make  it  ready  for  the  table  in  three 
or  four  days.  If  to  be  very  much  corned,  wrap  it  in  a 
well-floured  cloth,  after  rubbing  it  with  salt.  This  last 
method  will  corn  beef  lit  for  the  table  the  day  it  comes 
in,  but  it  must  be  put  into  the  pot  when  the  water  boils. 

If  the  weather  permit,  meat  eats  much  better  for  hang- 
ing two  or  three  days  before  it  is  salted. 

The  water  in  which  meat  has  been  boiled  makes  an  ex- 
cellent soup  for  the  poor,  by  adding  to  it  vegetables,  oat- 
meal, or  peas.  Poast-beef  bones,  or  shank-bones  of  ham, 
make  fine  peas-soup;  and  should  be  boiled  with  the  peas 
the  day  before  eaten,  that  the  fat  may  be  taken  off. 

In  some  families  great  loss  is  sustained  by  the  spoiling 
of  meat.  The  best  way  to  keep  what  is  to  be  eaten  un- 
salted, is,  as  before  directed,  to  examine  it  well,  wipe  it 
every  day,  and  put  some  pieces  of  charcoal  over  it.  If  meat 
is  brought  from  a distance  in  warm  weather,  the  butcher 
should  cover  it  close,  and  bring  it  early  in  the  morning; 
but  even  then,  if  it  is  to  be  kept  on  the  road  while  he 
serves  his  customers  who  live  nearest  to  him,  it  will  very 
likely  be  fly-blown.  This  happens  often  in  the  country. 

Boiling  in  a well-floured  cloth  will  make  meat  white. 

Particular  care  must  be  taken  that  the  pot  is  well 
skimmed  the  moment  it  boils,  otherwise  the  foulness  will 
be  dispersed  over  the  meat.  The  more  soups  or  broth 
are  skimmed,  the  better  and  cleaner  they  will  be. 

Put  the  meat  into  cold  water,  and  flour  it  well  first. 
Meat  boiled  quick  will  be  hard ; but  care  must  bo  taken 
that  in  boiling  slow  it  does  not  stop,  or  the  meat  will  be 
underdone.  If  the  steam  is  kept  in,  the  water  will  not 
lessen  much  ; therefore  when  3mu  wish  it  to  boil  away,  take 
ofl  the  0 wer  of  the  soup-pot. 
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Vef^etables  should  not  be  dressed  with  meat,  except  car- 
rots or  parsnips  with  boiled  beef,  or  turnips  with  mutton. 

As  to  the  length  of  time  required  for  roasting  and  boil- 
ing, the  size  of  the  joint  must  direct ; as  also  the  strength 
of  the  tire,  the  nearness  of  the.  meat  to  it,  and  in  boiling, 
the  regular  though  slow  progress  it  makes  ; for  if  the  cook, 
when  told  to  hinder  the  copper  from  boiling  quick,  let  it 
stop  from  boiling  up  at  all,  the  usual  time  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient, and  the  meat  will  be  underdone. 

Weigh  the  meat,  and  allow  for  all  solid  joints  a quarter 
of  an  hour  for  every  pound,  and  some  minutes  (from  ten  to 
twenty)  over,  according  as  the  family  like  it  done.  A ham 
of  twenty  pounds  will  take  four  hours  and  a half,  and 
others  in  proportion.  A tongue,  if  dry,  takes  four  hours 
slow  boiling  after  soaking;  a tongue  out  of  pickle,  from 
two  and  a half  to  three  hours,  or  more  if  very  large ; it 
must  be  judged  by  feeling  v’hether  it  is  very  tender.  A 
leg  of  pork,  or  of  lamb,  takes  the  full  allowance  of  twenty 
minutes  above  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  a pound.  In  roast- 
ing, beef  of  ten  pounds  will  take  above  two  hours  and  a 
half ; twenty  pounds  will  take  three  hours  and  three  quar- 
ters. A neck  of  mutton  will  take  an  hour  and  a half,  if 
kept  at  a proper  distance.  A chine  of  pork  two  hours. 

The  meat  should  be  put  at  a good  distance  from  the  fire, 
and  brought  gradually  nearer  when  the  inner  part  becomes 
hot,  which  will  prevent  its  being  scorched  while  yet  raw. 
Meat  should  be  much  basted ; and  when  nearly  done, 
floured  to  make  it  look  frothed. 

Veal  and  mutton  should  have  a little  paper  put  over  the 
fat  to  preserve  it.  If  not  fat  enough  to  allow  for  basting, 
a little  good  dripping  answers  as  well  as  butter. 

The  cook  should  be  careful  not  to  run  the  spit  through 
the  best  parts  : and  should  observe  that  it  be  well  cleaned 
before  and  at  the  time  of  serving,  or  a black  stain  appears 
on  the  meat.  In  many  joints  the  spit  will  pass  into  the 
bones,  and  run  along  them  for  some  distance,  so  as  not 
to  injure  the  prime  of  the  meat : and  the  cook  should 
have  leaden  skewers  to  balance  it  with ; for  want  of 
which,  ignorant  servants  are  often  troubled  at  the  time  of 
serving. 

Salting  meat  before  it  is  put  to  roast  draws  out  the 
gravy  ; it  should  only  be  sprinkled  when  almost  done. 

A ready  way  to  make  gravy  for  all  roast  meats  is  to  put  a 
table  spoonful  of  raw  sugar  in  an  iron  ladle  and  burn  it  on 
a clear  fire,  when  alight  pour  some  boiling  water  on  it  into 
the  dish. 

Time,  distance,  basting  often,  and  a clear  fire  of  a proper 
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size  for  what  is  required,  are  the  first  articles  of  a good 
cook’s  attention  in  roasting. 

When  you  wish  fried  things  to  look  as  well  as  possible, 
do  them  twice  over  with  egg  and  crumbs.  Bread  that  is 
not  stale  enough  to  grate  quite  fine,  will  not  look  well. 
The  fat  yon  fry  in  must  always  be  boihng  hot  the  moment 
the  fish,  meat,  &c.,  are  put  in,  and  kept  so  till  finished ; 
a small  quantity  never  fries  well. 

VENISON. 

To  KEEP  Venison. 

Preserve  the  venison  dry,  wash  it  with  milk  and  water 
very  clean,  and  dry  it  with  clean  cloths  till  not  the  least 
damp  remains ; then  dust  pounded  ginger  over  every 
part,  which  is  a good  preventive  against  the  fly.  By 
thus  managing  and  watching,  it  will  hang  a fortnight. 
When  to  be  used,  wasli  it  with  a little  lukewai’m  water, 
and  dry  it.  Pepper  is  likewise  good  to  keep  it. 

To  ROAST  Venison. 

A haunch  of  buck  will  take  three  hours  and  a half  or 
three  quarters  roasting  ; doe,  only  three  hours  and  a quar- 
ter. Venison  should  be  rather  over  than  underdone. 

Spread  a sheet  of  white  paper  with  butter,  and  put  it 
over  the  fat,  first  sprinkling  it  with  a little  salt ; then  lay 
a coarse  paste  on  strong  paper,  and  cover  the  haunch ; 
tie  it  with  fine  packthread,  and  set  it  a distance  from  the 
fire,  which  must  be  a good  one.  Baste  it  often  ; ten  mi- 
nutes before  serving  take  off  the  paste,  draw  the  meat 
nearer  the  fire,  and  baste  it  with  butter  and  a good  deal 
of  flour  to  make  it  froth  up  well. 

Gravy  fOr  it  should  be  put  into  a boat,  and  not  into  the 
dish  (unless  there  is  none  in  the  venison),  and  made  thus  ; 
— Cut  off  the  fat  from  two  or  three  pounds  of  a loin  of 
old  mutton,  and  set  it  in  steaks  on  a gridiron  for  a few 
minutes,  just  to  brown  one  side  ; put  them  into  a saucepan 
with  a quart  of  water,  cover  quite  close  for  an  hour,  and 
simmer  it  gently ; then  uncover  it,  and  stew  till  the  gravy 
is  reduced  to  a pint.  Season  only  with  salt. 

Currant  jelly  must  be  served  in  a boat. 

Make  the  jelly-sauce  thus  : — Beat  some  cuiTant-jelly 
and  a spoonful  or  two  of  port  wine,  and  set  it  over  the 
fire  till  melted.  Where  jelly  runs  short,  put  more  wine 
and  a few  lumps  of  sugar  to  the  jelly,  and  molt  as  above. 

To  STEW  A Breast  or  SHOtrLDER  of  Venison. 

Let  the  moat  hang  till  you  think  it  fit  to  dress  ; then 
take  out  the  bone,  beat  the  meat  with  a rolling  pin,  lay 
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some  slices  of  mutton  fat,  that  have  lain  a few  hours  in  a 
little  port  wine,  among  it ; sprinkle  a little  pepper  and 
allspice  over  in  tine  powder ; roll  it  up  tight,  and  tie  it. 
Set  it  in  a stewpan  that  will  only  just  hold  it,  with  some 
mutton  or  beef  gravy,  not  strong,  half  a pint  of  port  wine, 
some  pepper,  and  allspice ; simmer  it,  close  covered,  as 
slow  as  you  can,  for  thi’ee  or  four  hours  ; when  quite  ten- 
der, take  off  the  tape,  and  set  the  meat  in  a dish ; strain 
the  gravy  over  it ; serve  with  currant-jelly  sauce.  This 
is  the  best  way  to  dress  this  joint,  unless  it  is  very  fat, 
and  then  it  shoiild  be  roasted.  The  bone  should  be  stewed 
with  it. 

Hashed  Venison 

Should  be  warmed  with  its  own  gravy,  or  some  with- 
out seasoning,  as  before,  and  only  warmed  through,  not 
boiled.  If  there  is  no  fat  left,  cut  some  slices  of  mutton 
fat ; set  it  on  the  fire  with  a little  port  wine  and  sugar ; 
simmer  till  dry ; then  put  to  the  hash,  and  it  will  eat  as 
well  as  the  fat  of  the  venison. 

BEEF. 

To  KEEP  Beef. 

The  butcher  should  take  out  the  kernels  in  the  neck- 
pieces where  the  shoulder-clod  is  taken  off — two  from 
each  round  of  beef : one  in  the  middle,  which  is  called  the 
pope’s  eye  ; the  other  from  the  flap.  There  is  also  one  in 
the  thick  flank,  in  the  middle  of  the  fat.  If  these  are  not 
taken  out,  especially  in  the  summer,  salt  will  be  of  no 
use  for  keeping  the  meat  sweet.  There  is  another  kernel, 
between  the  rump  and  the  edgebone.  As  the  butchers 
seldom  attend  to  this  matter,  the  cook  should  take  out 
the  kernels,  and  then  rub  the  salt  M'ell  into  such  beef 
as  is  for  boiling,  and  slightly  sprinkle  that  which  is  for 
roasting. 

The  flesh  of  cattle  that  are  killed  when  not  perfectly 
cleared  of  food,  soon  spoils.  They  should  fast  twenty- 
four  hours  in  winter,  and  double  that  time  in  summer, 
before  being  killed. 


To  SALT  Beef  ob  Pork  foe  immediate  use. 

The  piece  should  not  weigh  more  than  five  or  six 
poimds.  Salt  it  very  thoroughly  just  before  you  put  it 
into  the  pot ; take  a coarse  cloth,  flour  it  well,  put  the 
meat  in,  and  fold  it  up  close  ; put  it  into  a pot  of  boiling 
water,  and  boil  it  as  long  as  you  would  any  other  salt  beef 
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of  the  same  size,  and  it  will  be  as  salt  as  if  done  four  or 
five  days. 

Great  attention  is  requisite  in  salting  meat ; and  in  the 
country,  where  large  quantities  are  cured,  this  is  of  par- 
ticular importance.  Eeef  and  pork  should  be  well  sprin- 
kled, and  a few  hours  afterwards  hung  to  drain,  before  it 
is  rubbed  with  salt,  which  method,  by  cleansing  the  meat 
from  the  blood,  serves  to  keep  it  from  tasting  strong.  It 
should  be  turned  every  day,  and  if  wanted  soon  should  be 
rubbed  as  often.  A salting-tub  of  lead  may  be  used,  and 
a cover  to  fit  close.  Those  who  use  a good  deal  of  salt 
meat  will  find  it  answer  well  to  boil  up  the  pickle,  skim  it, 
and,  when  cold,  pour  it  over  meat  that  has  been  sprinkled 
and  drained. 

To  SALT  Beef  red,  which  is  extremely  good  to  eat 

FRESH  FROM  THE  PiCKLE,  OR  TO  HANG  TO  DRY. 

Choose  a piece  of  beef  with  as  little  bone  as  you  can 
(the  flank  is  most  proper),  sprinkle  it,  and  let  it  drain  a 
day  ; then  rub  it  with  common-salt,  saltpetre,  and  bay-sali, 
but  only  a small  proportion  of  the  saltpetre,  and  you  may 
add  a few  grains  of  cochineal,  all  in  fine  powder.  Bub  the 
pickle  every  day  into  the  meat  for  a week,  then  only  turn 
it.  It  will  be  excellent  in  eight  days.  In  sixteen,  drain 
it  from  the  pickle,  and  let  it  be  smoked  at  the  oven-mouth 
when  heated  with  wood,  or  send  it  to  the  halier’s.  A few 
days  will  smoke  it.  A little  of  the  coarsest  sugar  may  bo 
added  to  the  salt.  It  eats  well  boiled  tender  with  turnips 
or  carrots.  If  to  be  grated  as  Dutch,  then  cut  a lean  bit. 
boil  it  till  extremely  tender,  and  while  hot  put  it  under  a 
press.  When  cold,  fold  it  in  a sheet  of  paper,  and  it  will 
keep  in  a dry  place  two  or  three  months,  ready  for  serving 
on  bread  and  butter. 

The  Dutch  way  to  salt  Beef. 

Take  a lean  piece  of  beef ; rub  it  well  with  treacle  or 
brown  sugar,  and  let  it  be  turned  often.  In  three  days 
wipe  it,  and  salt  it  with  common  salt  and  saltpetre  beaten 
fine  ; rub  these  well  in,  and  turn  it  every  day  for  a fort- 
night ; roll  it  tight  in  a coarse  cloth,  and  press  it  under  a 
laj:ge  weight ; hang  it  to  dry  in  a wood-smoke,  but  turn 
it  upside  down  every  day ; boil  it  in  pump  water,  and 
press  it ; it  will  grate  and  cut  in  shivers,  like  Dutch  beef. 

Beef  a-la-mode. 

Choose  a piece  of  thick  flank  of  a fine  heifer  or  ox  ; 
cut  into  long  slices  some  fat  bacon,  but  Quite  ircc  from 
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yellow  ; let  each  bit  be  near  an  inch  thick  ; dip  them  into 
vinegar,  and  then  into  a seasoning  ready  prepared  of  salt, 
black  pepper,  allspice,  and  a clove,  all  in  fine  powder,  with 
parsley,  chives,  thyme,  savmry,  and  knotted  marjoram, 
shred  as  small  as  possible,  and  well  mixed.  With  a sharp 
knife  make  holes  deep  enough  to  let  in  the  larding ; tl^en 
rub  the  beef  over  with  the  seasoning,  and  bind  it  up  tight 
with  tape  ; set  it  in  a well-tinned  pot  over  a fire,  or  rather 
stove  ; three  or  four  onions  must  be  fried  brown  and  put 
to  the  beef,  with  two  or  three  carrots,  one  turnip,  a head 
or  two  of  celery,  and  a small  quantity  of  water  ; let  it  sim- 
mer gently  ten  or  twelve  hours,  or  tiU  extremely  tender, 
turning  the  meat  twice. 

Put  the  gravy  into  a pan,  remove  the  fat,  keep  the  beef 
covered,  then  put  them  together,  and  add  a glass  of  port 
wine  ; take  off  the  tape,  and  serve  with  the  vegetables  ; or 
you  may  strain  them  off,  and  send  them  up  cut  into  dice 
for  garnish.  Onions  roasted  and  then  stewed  with  the 
gravy,  are  a great  improvement.  A tea-cupful  of  vinegar 
should  be  stewed  with  the  beef. 

To  STEW  A Eump  of  Beef. 

Wash  it  well,  and  season  it  high  with  pepper,  Cay- 
enne, salt,  allspice,  three  cloves,  and  a blade  of  mace,  all 
in  fine  powder  : bind  it  up  tight,  and  lay  it  into  a pot  that 
will  just  hold  it ; fry  three  large  onions  sliced,  and  put 
them  to  it,  with  three  caiTots,  tw^o  turnips,  a shallot,  four 
cloves,  a blade  of  mace,  and  some  celery  ; cover  the  meat 
with  good  beef  broth,  or  weak  gravy  ; simmer  it  as  gently 
as  possible  for  several  hours,  till  quite  tender ; clear  ofi’ 
the  fat,  and  add  to  the  gravy  half  a pint  of  port  wine,  a 
glass  of  vinegar,  and  a large  spoonful  of  catchup  ; simmer 
half  an  hour,  and  serve  in  a deep  dish.  Half  a pint  of 
table  beer  may  be  added.  The  herbs  to  be  used  should 
be  burnet,  tarragon,  parsley,  thyme,  basil,  savory,  mar- 
joram, pennyroyal,  knotted  marjoram,  and  some  chives,  if 
you  can  get  them  ; but  observe  to  proportion  the  quan- 
tities to  the  pungency  of  the  several  sorts.  Let  there  be 
a good  handful  altogether. 

Garnish  with  carrots,  turnips,  or  trufiles  and  morels,  or 
pickles  of  different  colours,  cvit  small,  and  laid  in  little 
heaps  separate  ; chopped  parsley,  chives,  beetroot,  &c.  If, 
when  done,  the  gravy  is  too  much  to  fill  the  dish,  take 
only  a part  to  season  for  serving,  but  the  less  water  the 
better,  and  to  increase  the  rictmess,  add  a few  beef  bones 
and  shanks  of  mutton  in  stewing.  A spoonful  or  two  of 
made  mustard  is  a great  improvement  to  the  gravy.  Hump 
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roasted  is  excellent ; but  in  tbe  country  it  is  generally  sold 
whole  with  the  edgebone,  or  cut  across  instead  of  length- 
M'ays,  as  in  London,  where  one  piece  is  for  boiling,  and 
the  rump  for  stewing  or  roasting.  This  must  be  attended 
to,  the  whole  being  too  large  a joint. 

Stewbd  Lump  anothee  way. 

Half  roast  it ; then  put  it  into  a large  pot  with  three 
pints  of  water,  one  of  small  beer,  one  of  port  wine,  some 
salt,  three  or  four  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  two  of  catchup,  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs  of  various  kinds  (such  as  burnet,  tar- 
ragon, parsley,  thyme,  basil,  savory,  pennyroyal,  mar- 
joram, knotted  marjoram,  and  a leaf  or  two  of  sage),  some 
onions,  cloves,  and  Cayenne  ; cover  it  close,  and  simmer 
till  quite  tender;  two  or  three  hours  will  do  it.  When 
done,  lay  it  into  a deep  dish,  set  it  over  hot  water,  and 
cover  it  close  ; skim  the  gravy  ; put  in  a few  pickled  mush- 
rooms, truffles,  morels,  and  oysters,  if  agreeable,  but  it  is 
good  without ; thicken  the  gravy  with  flour  and  butter, 
and  heat  with  the  above,  and  pour  over  the  beef.  Force- 
meat balls  of  veal,  anchovies,  bacon,  suet,  herbs,  spices, 
bread,  and  eggs  to  bind,  are  a great  improvement. 

To  STEW  A BeISKET  OF  BeEF. 

Put  the  part  that  has  the  hard  fat  into  a stewpot 
with  a small  quantity  of  water ; let  it  boil  up,  and  skim  it 
thoroughly ; then  add  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  celery,  and 
a few  pepper-corns.  Stew  till  extremely  tender  ; then  take 
out  the  flat  bones,  and  remove  all  the  fat  from  the  soup. 
Either  serve  that  and  the  meat  in  a tureen,  or  the  soup 
alone,  and  the  meat  on  a dish,  garnished  with  some  vege- 
tables. The  following  sauce  is  much  admired,  served  with 
the  beef : — Take  half  a pint  of  the  soup,  and  mix  it  with  a 
spoonful  of  catchup,  a glass  of  port  wine,  a tea-spoonful 
of  made  mustard,  a little  flour,  a bit  of  butter,  and  salt; 
boil  all  together  a few  minutes,  then  pour  it  round  the 
meat ; chop  capers,  walnuts,  red  cabbage,  pickled  cucum- 
bers, and  chives  or  parsley,  small,  and  put  in  separate 
heaps  over  it. 

To  PEEss  Beef. 

Salt  a bit  of  brisket,  thin  part  of  tbe  flank,  or  the 
tops  of  the  ribs,  with  salt  and  saltpetre  five  days ; then 
boil  it  gently  till  extremely  tender ; put  it  under  a great 
weight,  or  in  a cheese-press,  till  perfectly  cold. 

It  is  excellently  adapted  for  sandwiches. 
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To  MAKE  Hunters’  Beef. 

To  a round  of  beef  that  weighs  twenty-five  pounds 
ake  three  ounces  of  saltpetre,  three  ounces  of  the  coarsest 
sugar,  an  ounce  of  cloves,  a nutmeg,  half  an  ounce  of  all- 
spice, and  three  handfuls  of  common  salt,  all  in  the  finest 
powder. 

The  beef  should  hang  two  or  three  days  ; then  rub  the 
above  well  into  it,  and  turn  and  rub  it  every  day  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  The  bone  must  be  taken  out  at  first. 
When  to  be  dressed,  dip  it  into  cold  water,  to  take  off 
the  loose  spice,  bind  it  up  tight  with  tape,  and  put  it  into 
a pan  with  a tea-cupful  of  water  at  the  bottom  ; cover  the 
top  of  the  meat  with  shred  suet,  and  the  pan  with  a brown 
crust  and  paper,  and  bake  it  five  or  six  hours.  When 
cold,  take  off  the  paste  and  tape. 

The  gravy  is  very  fine,  and  a little  of  it  adds  greatly  to 
the  flavour  of  any  hash,  soup,  &c. 

Both  the  gravy  and  the  beef  will  keep  some  time. 

The  meat  should  be  cut  with  a very  sharp  knife,  and 
quite  smooth,  to  prevent  waste. 

An  excellent  mode  of  dressing  Beef. 

Hang  three  ribs  three  or  four  days ; take  out  the 
bones  from  the  whole  length,  sprinkle  it  with  salt,  roll  the 
meat  tight,  and  roast  it.  Nothing  can  look  nicer.  The 
above  done  with  spices,  &c.,  and  baked  as  hunters’  beef, 
is  excellent. 

To  COLLAR  Beef. 

Choose  the  thin  end  of  the  flank  of  fine  mellow  beef, 
but  not  too  fat ; lay  it  into  a dish  with  salt  and  saltpetre, 
turn  and  rub  it  every  day  for  a week,  and  keep  it  cool ; 
then  take  out  every  bone  and  gristle,  remove  the  skin  of 
the  inside  part,  and  cover  it  thick  with  the  following  sea- 
soning, cut  small : a large  handful  of  parsley,  the  same  of 
sage,  some  thyme,  marjoram,  and  pennyroyal,  pepper, 
salt,  and  allspice  ; roll  the  meat  up  as  tight  as  possible, 
and  bind  it ; then  boil  it  gently  for  seven  or  eight  hours. 
A cloth  must  be  put  round  before  the  tape ; put  the  beef 
under  a good  weight  while  hot,  without  uncfoing  it ; the 
shape  will  then  be  oval.  Part  of  a breast  of  veal,  rolled 
in  with  the  beef,  looks  and  eats  very  well. 

Beef  Steaks 

Should  be  cut  from  a rump  that  has  hung  a few  days ; 
broil  them  over  a very  clear  or  charcoal  fire  ; put  into  the 
dish  a little  minced  shallot  and  a table-spoonful  of  catchup. 
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and  rub  a bit  of  butter  on  the  steak  the  moment  of  serving. 
It  should  be  turned  often,  that  the  gravy  may  not  be 
drawn  out  on  either  side. 

This  dish  requires  to  be  eaten  so  hot  and  fresh  done, 
that  it  is  not  in  perfection  if  served  with  anything  else. 
Pepper  and  salt  should  be  added  when  taking  it  off  the 
fii’e.  A little  shallot  and  good  mustard  is  recommended. 

To  MINCE  Beef. 

Shred  the  underdone  part  fine,  with  some  of  the  fat ; 
put  it  into  a small  stewpan,  with  some  onion  or  shallot  (a 
very  little  will  do),  a little  water,  pepper,  and  salt:  boil  it 
till  the  onion  is  quite  soft,  then  put  some  of  the  gravy  of 
the  meat  to  it,  and  the  mince.  Do  not  let  it  boil.  Have 
a small  hot  dish  with  sippets  of  bread  ready,  and  pour  the 
mince  into  it,  but  first  mix  a large  spoonful  of  vinegar  with 
it : if  shallot-vinegar  is  used  there  will  be  no  need  of  the 
onion,  nor  the  raw  shallot. 


To  HASH  Beef. 

Do  it  the  same  as  in  the  last  receipt ; only  the  meat  is 
to  be  in  slices,  and  you  may  add  a spoonful  of  walnut-liquor 
or  catchup. 

Observe,  that  it  is  owing  to  boiling  hashes  or  minces 
that  they  get  hard.  All  sorts  of  stews,  or  meat  dressed  a 
second  time,  should  be  only  simmered;  and  this  last  only 
hot  through. 

Beef  a-la-tinaigeette.  * 

Cut  a slice  of  underdone  boiled  beefthree  inches  thick, 
and  a little  fat ; stew  it  in  half  a pint  of  water,  a glass  of 
white  wine,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  an  onion,  and  a bay 
leaf ; season  it  with  three  cloves  pounded,  and  pepper,  till 
the  liquor  is  nearly  wasted  away,  turning  it  once.  'When 
cold,  serve  it.  Strain  off  the  gravy  and  mi.x  it  with  a little 
vinegar  for  sauce. 

Bound  or  Beef 

Should  be  carefully  salted  and  wet  with  the  pickle  for 
eight  or  ten  days.  The  bone  should  be  cut  out  first,  and 
the  beef  skewered  and  tied  up  to  make  it  quite  round.  It 
may  be  stiifl'ed  with  parsley,  if  approved  ; in  which  case 
the  holes  to  admit  the  parsley  must  be  made  with  a sharp- 
pointed  knife,  and  the  parsley  coarsely  cut  and  stufied  in 
tight.  As  soon  as  it  boils,  it  should  be  skimmed,  and 
afterwards  kept  boiling  very  gently. 
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Eolled  Beef  that  equals  Haee. 

Take  the  inside  of  a large  sirloin,  soak  it  in  a glass  of 
port  -wine  and  a glass  of  vinegar  mixed,  for  forty-eight 
hours  ; have  ready  a very  fine  stuffing,  and  bind  it  up  tight. 
Eoast  it  on  a hanging  spit ; and  baste  it  with  a glass  of 
port  wine,  the  same  quantity  of  vinegar,  and  a tea-spoonful 
of  pounded  allspice.  Larding  it  improves  the  look  and 
flavour  ; serve  with  a rich  gravy  in  the  dish  : cui’rant-jelly 
and  melted  butter,  in  tureens. 

To  BOAST  Tongue  and  Uddee 

After  cleaning  the  tongue  well,  salt  it  with  common 
salt  and  saltpetre  three  days  ; then  boil  it,  and  likewise  a 
fine  young  udder,  with  some  fat  to  it,  till  tolerably  tender : 
then  tie  the  thick  part  of  one  to  the  thin  part  of  the  other, 
and  roast  the  tongue  and  udder  together. 

Serve  them  with  good  gravy  and  currant-jelly  sauce.  A 
few  cloves  should  be  stuck  in  the  udder.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent dish. 

Some  people  like  neats’  tongues  cured  with  the  root, 
in  which  case  they  look  much  larger ; but  otherwise  the 
root  must  be  cut  off  close  to  the  gullet,  next  to  the  tongue, 
but  without  taking  away  the  fat  under  the  tongue.  The 
root  must  be  soaked  in  salt  and  water,  and  extremely  well 
cleaned  before  it  is  dressed ; and  the  tongue  should  be  laid 
in  salt  for  a day  and  a night  before  pickled. 

To  pickle  Tongues  foe  boiling. 

Cut  off  the  root,  but  leave  a little  of  the  kernel  and 
fat.  Sprinkle  some  salt,  and  let  it  drain  from  the  slime 
till  next  day : then  for  each  tongue  mix  a large  spoonful  of 
common  salt,  the  same  of  coarse  sugar,  and  about  half  as 
much  of  saltpetre  ; rub  it  well  in,  and  do  so  every  day.  In 
a week  add  another  heaped  spoonful  of  salt.  If  rubbed 
every  day,  a tongue  will  be  ready  in  a fortnight ; but  if 
only  turned  in  the  pickle  daily,  it  will  keep  four  or  five 
weeks  without  being  too  salt. 

_ When  you  dry  longues  write  the  date  on  a parchment  and 
tie  it  on.  Smoke  them  or  dry  them  plain,  if  you  like  best. 

When  it  is  to  be  dressed,  boil  it  till  extremely  tender  ; 
allow  five  hours ; and  if  done  sooner,  it  is  easily  kept  hot. 
The  longer  kept  after  drying,  tlie  higher  it  will  be:  ifhard, 
it  may  require  soaking  three  or  four  hours. 

Anothee  way. 

Clean  as  above : for  two  tongues  allow  an  ounce  of 
saltpetre,  and  an  ounce  of  sal-prunella  ; rub  them  well.  Iii 
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two  days  after  well  rubbing^,  cover  them  with  common  salt, 
turn  them  every  day  for  three  weeks,  then  dry  them,  and 
rub  over  them  bran,  and  smoke  them.  In  ten  days  they 
will  be  fit  to  eat.  Keep  in  a cool  dry  place. 

To  STEW  Tongue. 

Salt  a tongue  with  saltpetre  and  common  salt  for  a 
week,  turning  it  every  day.  Boil  it  tender  enough  to  peel ; 
when  done,  stew  it  in  a moderately-strong  gravy  ; season 
with  soy,  mushroom  catchup,  Cayenne,  pounded  cloves, 
afid  salt  if  necessary. 

Serve  with  truffles,  morels,  and  mushrooms.  In  both 
this  receipt  and  the  next,  the  roots  must  be  taken  off  the 
tongues  before  salting,  but  some  fat  left. 

Baked  Tongue  to  eat  cold. 

Season  with  common  salt  and  saltpetre,  brown  sugar, 
a little  bay-salt,  pepper,  cloves,  mace,  and  allspice,  in  fine 
powdei’,  for  a fortmglit ; then  take  away  the  pickle,  put 
the  tongue  into  a small  pan,  and  lay  some  butter  on  it : 
cover  it  with  a brown  crust,  and  bake  slowly  tiU  so  tender 
that  a straw  would  go  through  it. 

The  thin  part  of  tongues,  when  hung  up  to  dry,  grates 
like  hung  beef,  and  also  makes  a fine  addition  to  the  flavour 
of  omelets. 

Beef  Heaet. 

Wash  it  carefully  : stuff  as  hare  ; and  serve  with  rich 
gravy,  and  currant-jelly  sauce. 

Hash  with  the  same,  and  port  wine. 

Stewed  Ox  Cheek,  plain. 

Soak  and  cleanse  a fine  cheek  the  day  before  it  is  to 
be  eaten ; put  it  into  a stewpot  that  will  cover  close,  with 
three  quarts  of  water : simmer  it  after  it  has  fii'st  boiled 
up  and  been  well  skimmed.  In  two  hours  put  plenty  of 
carrots,  leeks,  two  or  three  turnips,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
some  whole  pepper,  and  four  ounces  of  allspice.  Skim  it 
often  ; when  the  meat  is  tender  take  it  out ; let  the  soup 
get  cold,  take  off  the  cuke  of  fat,  and  serve  the  soup  sepa- 
rate or  with  the  meat. 

It  should  be  of  a fine  brown,  which  may  be  done  by 
burnt  sugar ; or  by  frying  some  onions  quite  brown  with 
flour,  and  simmering  them  with  it.  Tliis  last  way  im- 
proves the  flavour  of  all  soups  and  gravies  of  the  brown 
kind. 

If  vegetables  are  not  approved  in  the  soup,  they  may  be 
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taken  out,  and  a small  roll  be  toasted  or  bread  fried  and 
added.  Celery  is  a great  addition,  and  should  always  be 
served.  Where  it  is  not  to  be  got,  the  seed  of  it  gives 
quite  as  good  a flavour,  boiled  in  and  strained  olF. 

Ox  Cheek  Bottilli. 

Soak  half  a head  three  hours,  and  clean  it  with  plenty 
of  water.  Take  the  meat  off  the  bones,  and  put  it  into 
a pan  with  a large  onion,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  some 
bruised  allspice,  pepper,  and  salt. 

Lay  the  bones  on  the  top  ; pour  on  two  or  three  quarts 
of  water  and  cover  the  pan  close  with  brown  paper,  or  a 
dish  that  will  fit  close.  Let  it  stand  eight  or  ten  hours 
in  a slow  oven ; or  simmer  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  or  on 
a hot  hearth.  When  done  tender,  put  the  meat  into  a 
clean  pan,  and  let  it  get  cold.  Take  the  cake  of  fat  off. 
and  warm  the  head  in  pieces  in  the  soup.  Put  what  vege- 
tables you  choose.  , 

Maeeow  Bones. 

Cover  the  top  with  fioured  cloth  ; boil  them  and  serve 
with  dry  toast. 

Teipe 

May  be  served  in  a tureen,  stewed  with  milk  and 
onion  tiU  tender.  Melted  butter  for  sauce. 

Or  fry  it  in  small  bits,  dipped  in  batter. 

Or  stew  the  thin  part,  cut  into  bits,  in  gravy  ; thicken 
with  flour  and  butter,  and  add  a little  catchup. 

Or  fricassee  it  with  white  sauce. 

Soused  Teipe. 

Boil  the  tripe,  but  not  quite  tender ; then  put  it  into 
salt  and  water,  which  must  be  changed  every  day  till  it  is 
all  used.  When  you  dress  the  tripe,  dip  it  into  a batter 
of  flour  and  eggs,  and  fry  it  of  a good  brown. 

Ox  Feet  oe  Cow  Heels 

May  be  dressed  in  various  ways,  and  are  very  nutri- 
tious in  all. 

Boil  them  ; and  serve  in  a napkin,  with  melted  butter, 
mustard,  and  a large  spoonful  of  vinegar. 

Or  boil  them  very  tender,  and  serve  them  as  a brown 
fricassee  : the  liquor  will  do  to  make  jelly  sweet  or  re- 
lishing, and  likewise  to  give  richness  to  soups  or  gravies. 
Or  cut  them  into  four  parts,  dip  them  into  an  egg,  and 
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then  flour  and  fry  them ; and  fry  onions  (if  you  like 
them),  to  serve  round.  Sauce  as  above. 

Or  bake  them  as  for  mock  turtle. 

Bubble  and  Squeak. 

Boil,  chop,  and  fry  it,  with  a little  butter,  pepper  and 
salt,  some  cabbag;e  and  onion,  and  lay  it  on  slices  of  under- 
done beef,  lightly  fried. 


VEAL. 

To  keep  Veal. 

The  first  part  that  turns  bad  of  a leg  of  veal,  is  where 
the  udder  is  skewered  back.  The  skewer  should  be  taken 
out,  and  both  that  and  the  part  under  it  wiped  every  day, 
by  which  means  it  will  keep  good  three  or  four  days  in 
hot  weather.  Take  care  to  cut  out  the  pipe  that  runs 
along  the  chine  of  a loin  of  veal,  as-you  do  of  beef,  to 
hinder  it  from  tainting.  The  skirt  of  the  breast  of  veal  is 
likewise  to  be  taken  off ; and  the  inside  of  the  breast 
wiped  and  scraped,  and  sprinkled  with  a little  salt. 

Fillet  of  Veal. 

Let  the  fillet  be  cut  large  or  small  as  best  suits  the 
number  of  your  company.  Take  out  the  bone,  fill  the 
space  with  a fine  stuffing,  and  let  it  be  skewered  quite 
round  ; and  send  the  large  side  uppermost.  When  half- 
roasted,  if  not  before,  put  a paper  over  the  fat ; and  take 
cai’e  to  allow  a sufficient  time,  and  put  it  a good  distance 
from  the  fii  e,  as  the  meat  is  very  solid  : serve  with  melted 
butter  and  brown  gravy  poured  over  it. 

Knuckle  of  Veal. 

As  few  people  are  fond  of  boiled  veal,  it  may  be  well 
to  leave  the  knuckle  small,  and  take  oft'  some  cutlets  or 
collops  before  it  is  dressed ; but  as  the  knuckle  will  keep 
longer  than  the  fillet,  it  is  best  not  to  cut  off  the  slices 
till  wanted.  Break  the  bones  to  make  it  take  less  room : 
wash  it  well  ; and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  three  onions, 
a blade  of  mace  or  two,  and  a few  pepper-corns  ; cover  it 
with  water,  and  simmer  till  quite  ready.  In  the  mean- 
time some  macaroni  should  be  boiled  with  it,  if  approved, 
or  rice,  or  a little  rice  flour,  to  give  it  a small  degree  of 
thickness  : but  do  not  put  too  much.  Before  it  is  served, 
add  half-a-piiit  of  milk  and  cream,  and  let  it  come  u]> 
either  with  or  without  the  meat. 

Or  fry  the  knuckle  with  sliced  onions  and  butter  to  a 
good  brown ; and  have  ready  peas,  lettuces,  onion,  and  a 
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cucumber  or  two,  stewed  iu  a small  quantity  of  water  an 
hour;  then  add  these  to  the  veal;  and  stew  it  till  the 
meat  is  tender  enough  to  eat,  but  not  overdone.  Throw 
in  pepper,  salt,  and  a bit  of  shred  mint,  and  serve  all  to- 
gether. 

Shoulder  of  Veal. 

Cut  off  the  knuckle,  for  a stew  or  gravy.  Hoast  the 
other  part  with  stufBng ; you  may  lard  it.  Serve  with 
melted  butter. 

The  blade^bone,  with  a good  deal  of  meat  left  on,  eats 
extremely  well  with  mushroom  or  oyster  sauce,  or  mush- 
room catchup  in  butter. 

Xeck  of  Veal. 

Cut  off  the  scrag  to  boil,  and  cover  it  with  onion 
sauce.  It  should  be  boiled  in  milk  and  water.  Parsley 
and  butter  may  be  served  with  it,  instead  of  onion  sauce. 

Or  it  may  be  stewed  with  whole  rice,  small  onions,  and 
pepper-corns,  with  a very  little  water. 

Or  boiled  and  eaten  with  bacon  and  greens. 

The  best  end  may  be  either  roasted,  broiled  as  steaks, 
or  made  into  pies. 

Neck  of  Veal  a-la-beaise. 

Lard  the  best  end  with  bacon  rolled  in  parsley  chop- 
ped fine,  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg ; put  it  into  a tosser, 
and  cover  it  with  water.  Put  to  it  the  scrag  end,  a little 
lean  bacon  or  ham,  an  onion,  two  carrots,  two  heads  of 
celery,  and  about  a glass  of  Madeira  wine.  Stew  it  quick 
two  hours,  or  till  it  is  tender,  but  not  too  much.  Strain 
off  the  liquor ; mix  a little  flour  and  butter  in  a stewpan 
till  brown,  and  lay  the  veal  in  this,  the  upper  side  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pan.  Let  it  be  over  the  fire  till  it  gets 
coloured  ; then  lay  it  into  the  dish,  stir  some  of  the  liquor 
in  and  boil  it  up,  skim  it  nicely,  and  squeeze  orange  or 
lemon-juice  into  it. 

Breast  of  Veal. 

Before  roasted,  if  large,  the  two  ends  may  be  taken  off 
and  fried  to  stew,  or  the  whole  may  be  roasted. 

Melted  butter  should  be  poured  over  it. 

If  any  be  left,  cut  the  pieces  into  handsome  sizes,  put 
them  into  a stewpan,  and  pour  some  broth  over  it ; or  if 
you  have  no  broth,  a little  water  will  do ; add  a bunch 
of  herbs,  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  some  pepper,  and  an 
anchovy  ; stew  till  the  meat  is  tender,  thicken  with  butter 
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and  flour,  and  add  a little  catchup  ; or  the  whole  breast 
may  be  stewed,  after  cutting  off  the  two  ends. 

Serve  the  sweetbread  whole  upon  it : which  may  either 
be  stewed  or  parboiled,  and  then  covered  with  crumbs, 
herbs,  pepper  and  salt,  and  browned  in  a Dutch  oven. 

If  you  have  a few  mushrooms,  truffles,  and  morels, 
stew  them  with  it,  and  serve. 

Boiled  breast  of  veal,  smothered  with  onion  or  oyster- 
sauce,  is  an  excellent  dish,  if  not  old  or  over  fat. 

To  KOLL  A Beeast  of  Veal. 

Bone  it,  take  off  the  thick  skin  and  gristle,  and  beat 
the  meat  with  a I'olling-pin.  Season  it  with  herbs  chopped 
very  fine,  mixed  with  salt,  pepper,  and  mace.  Lay  some 
thick  slices  of  fine  ham  ; or  roll  into  it  two  or  three  calves’ 
tongues  of  a fine  red,  boiled  first  an  hour  or  two  and 
skimmed.  Bind  it  up  tight  in  a cloth,  and  tape  it.  Set  it 
over  the  fire  to  simmer  in  a small  quantity  of  water  till  it 
is  quite  tender.  This  will  take  some  hours.  Lay  it  on  the 
dresser,  with  a board  and  weight  on  it  till  quite  cold. 

Pigs’  or  calves’  feet,  boiled  and  taken  from  the  bones, 
may  be  put  in  or  round  it.  The  different  colours,  laid  in 
layers,  look  well  when  cut ; and  you  may  put  in  yolks  of 
eggs  boiled,  beet-root,  grated  ham,  and  chopped  parsley, 
in  different  parts. 

AnOTHEE  WAT. 

When  it  is  cold,  take  off  the  tape,  and  pour  over  it 
the  liquor,  which  must  be  boiled  up  twice  a week,  or  it 
will  not  keep. 

Chump  of  Veai  a-la-daube. 

Cut  off  the  chump  end  of  the  loin  ; take  out  the  edge- 
bone  ; stuff  the  hollow  with  good  forcemeat ; tie  it  up 
tight,  and  lay  it  in  a stewpau  with  the  bone  you  took  out, 
a little  faggot  of  herbs,  an  anchovy,  two  blades  of  mace, 
a few  white  peppers,  and  a pint  of  good  veal  broth.  Cover 
the  veal  with  slices  of  fat  bacon,  and  lay  a sheet  of  white 
paper  over  it.  Cover  the  pan  close,  simmer  it  two  hours, 
then  take  out  the  bacon,  and  glaze  the  veal.  Serve  it  on 
mushrooms,  or  with  sorrel  sauce,  or  what  else  you  please. 

Veal  bolls  of  eithee  Cold  Meat  or  Feesh. 

Cut  thin  slices,  and  spread  on  them  a seasoning  of 
fine  bread  crumbs,  a little  chopped  bacon  or  scraped 
ham,  and  a little  suet,  parsley,  and  sliallot  (or  instead 
of  the  parsley  and  shallot,  some  fresh  mushrooms,  stowed 
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and  minced),  pepper,  salt,  and  a small  piece  of  pounded 
mace. 

This  stuiBng  may  either  fill  up  the  roll  like  a sausage,  or 
be  rolled  with  the  meat.  In  either  case  tie  it  up  very  tight, 
and  stew  it  very  slowly  in  a gravy  and  a glass  of  sherry. 

Haeicot  of  Veal. 

Take  the  best  end  of  a smaU  neck  ; cut  the  bones 
short,  but  leave  it  whole ; then  put  it  into  a stewpan,  just 
covered  with  brown  gravy,  and,  when  it  is  nearly  done, 
have  ready  a pint  of  boiled  peas,  six  cucumbers  pared  and 
sliced,  and  two  cabbage  lettuces  cut  into  quarters,  all 
stewed  in  a little  good  broth  j put  them  to  the  veal,  and 
let  them  simmer  ten  minutes.  When  the  veal  is  in  the 
dish,  pour  the  sauce  and  vegetables  over  it,  and  lay  the 
lettuce  with  forcemeat  balls  round  it. 

A Dun  ELM  of  Veal  or  Fowl. 

Stew  a few  small  mushrooms  in  their  own  liquor  and 
a bit  of  butter  a quarter  of  an  hour ; mince  them  very 
small,  and  add  them  (with  their  liquor)  to  minced  veal, 
with  also  a little  pepper  and  salt,  some  cream,  and  a bit 
of  butter  rubbed  in  less  than  half  a tea-spoonful  of  flour. 
Simmer  five  minutes,  and  serve  on  thin  sippets  of  bread. 
Whence  came  the  name  of  this  dish  is  a problem  we  can- 
not solve. 

Minced  Veal. 

Cut  cold  veal  as  fine  as  possible,  but  do  not  chop  it ; 
put  to  it  a very  little  lemon-peel  shred,  two  grates  of  nut- 
meg, some  salt,  and  four  or  five  spoonfuls  of  either  a little 
weak  broth,  milk,  or  water ; simmer  these  gently  with  the 
meat,  but  take  care  not  to  let  it  boil,  and  add  a bit  o'f 
butter  rubbed  in  fiour ; put  sippets  of  thin  toasted  btead, 
cut  into  a three-cornered  shape,  round  the  dish. 

To  POT  Veal. 

Cold  fillet  makes  the  finest  potted  veal,  or  you  may 
do  it  as  follows  : — 

Season  a large  slice  of  the  fillet  before  it  is  dressed, 
with  some  mace,  peppercorns,  and  two  or  three  cloves  ; lay 
it  close  into  a potting-pan  that  will  but  just  hold  it,  fill  it 
up  with  water,  and  bake  it  three  hours  ; then  pound  it 
quite  small  in  a mortar,  and  add  salt  to  taste ; put  a little 
gravy  that  was  baked  to  it  in  pounding,  if  to  be  eaten 
soon,  otherwise  only  a little  butter,  just  melted.  When 
done,  cover  it  over  with  butter. 
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Potted  Veal  oe  Chicken  with  Ham. 

Pound  some  cold  veal  or  white  of  chicken,  seasoned 
as  directed  in  the  last  article,  and  put  layers  of  it  with 
layers  of  ham  pounded  or  rather  shred ; press  each  down, 
and  cover  with  butter. 

Veal  Cutlets. 

Fry  them ; lay  them  into  a dish,  and  keep  them 
hot;  dredg^e  a little  flour,  and  put  a bit  of  butter  into 
the  pan  ; brown  it,  then  pour  some  boiling  water  into  it, 
and  boil  quick ; season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  catchup,  and 
pour  over  them. 

Or,  prepare  as  above,  and  roast  them  in  a Dutch  oven  ; 
pour  over  them  melted  butter,  and  mushrooms. 

Or  pepper,  salt,  and  broil  them,  especially  neck-steaks. 
They  are  excellent  without  herbs. 

To  deess  Collops  quick. 

Cut  them  as  thin  as  paper,  with  a very  sharp  knife, 
and  in  small  bits  ; throw  the  skin,  and  any  odd  bits  of  the 
veal  into  a little  water,  with  a dust  of  pepper  and  salt ; 
set  them  on  the  fire  while  you  beat  the  collops,  and  dip 
them  into  a seasoning  of  herbs,  bread,  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
scrape  of  nutmeg,  but  first  wet  them  in  egg  ; then  put  a 
bit  of  butter  into  a frying-pan,  and  give  the  collops  a very 
quick  fry ; for  as  they  are  so  thin,  two  minutes  will  do 
them  on  both  sides  ; put  them  into  a hot  dish  before  the 
fire ; then  strain  and  thicken  the  gravy,  give  it  a boil  in 
the  frying-pan,  and  pour  it  over  the  coUops.  A little 
catchup  is  an  improvement. 

AnOTHEE  WAT. 

Fry  them  in  butter,  only  seasoned  with  salt  and  pep- 
per; then  simmer  them  in  gravy,  either  white  or  brown, 
with  bits  of  bacon  served  with  them. 

If  w'hite,  add  lemon-peel  and  mace,  and  some  cream. 

Scallops  of  cold  Veal  oe  Chicken. 

Mince  the  meat  extremely  small,  and  set  it  over  the 
fire  with  a scrape  of  nutmeg,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and 
a little  cream,  for  a few  minutes ; then  put  it  into  the 
scallop-shells,  and  fill  them  with  cnimbs  of  bread,  over 
which  put  some  bits  of  butter,  and  brown  them  before  the 
fire. 

Either  veal  or  chicken  looks  and  cats  well  prepared  in 
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this  way,  and  lightly  covered  with  crumbs  of  fried  bread ; 
or  the  crumbs  may  be  put  oa  little  heaps. 

Veal  Cake. 

Boil  six  or  eight  eggs  hard ; cut  the  yolks  in  two,  and 
lay  some  of  the  pieces  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot : shake  in 
a little  chopped  parsley,  some  slices  of  veal  and  ham,  add 
then  eggs  again  : shaking  in  after  each  some  chopped 
parsley,  with  pepper  and  salt,  till  the  pot  is  full.  Then  put 
in  water  enough  to  cover  it,  and  lay  on  it  about  an  ounce 
of  butter ; tie  it  over  with  a double  paper,  and  bake  it  about 
an  hour.  Then  press  it  close  together  with  a spoon,  and  let 
it  stand  till  cold. 

It  may  be  put  into  a small  mould : and  then  it  will  turn 
out  beautifully  for  a supper  dish, 

Veal  Satjsages. 

Chop  equal  quantities  of  lean  veal  and  fat  bacon,  a hand- 
ful of  sage,  a little  salt,  pepper,  and  a few  anchovies. 
Beat  all  in  a mortar ; and  when  used  roll  and  fry  it,  and 
serve  with  fried  sippets,  or  on  stewed  vegetables,  or  on 
white  coUops. 

Scotch  Collops. 

Cut  veal  into  thin  bits  about  three  inches  over,  and 
rather  round ; beat  with  a rolling-pin,  and  grate  a little 
nutmeg  over  them ; dip  into  the  yolk  of  an  egg ; and  fry 
them  in  a little  butter  of  a fine  brown  : pour  the  butter 
off : and  have  ready  warm  to  pour  upon  them  half  a pint 
of  gravy,  a little  bit  of  butter  rubbed  into  a little  flour,  a 
yolk  of  egg,  two  large  spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  a bit  of  salt. 
Do  not  boil  the  sauce,  hut  stir  it  till  of  a fine  thickness  to 
serve  with  the  collops. 

To  BOIL  Calf’s  Head. 

Clean  it  very  nicely,  and  soak  it  in  water,  that  it  may 
look  very  white  ; take  out  the  tongue  to  salt,  and  the 
brains  to  make  a little  dish.  Boil  the  head  extremely  ten- 
der ; then  strew  it  over  with  crumbs  and  chopped  parsley, 
and  brown  them  : or,  if  liked  better,  leave  one  side  plain. 
Serve  bacon  and  greens  to  eat  with  it. 

The  brains  must  be  boiled  ; and  then  mixed  with  melted 
butter,  scalded  sage  chopped,  pepper  and  salt. 

If  any  of  the  head  is  left,  it  may  be  hashed  next  day,  and 
a few  slices  of  bacon  just  warmed  and  put  round. 

Cold  calf’s  head  eats  well  if  grilled. 
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To  HASH  Calf’s  Head. 

When  half  boiled,  cut  off  the'  meat  in  slices,  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  two  or  three  inches  long ; brown  some 
butter,  flour,  and  sliced  onion,  and  throw  in  the  slices,  with 
some  good  gravj,  truffles,  and  morels : give  it  one  boil, 
skim  it  well,  and  set  it  in  a moderate  heat  to  simmer  till 
very  tender.  Season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  Cayenne,  at 
first : and  ten  minutes  before  serving,  throw  in  some  shred 
parsley,  and  a very  small  bit  of  tarragon  and  knotted  mar- 
joram cut  as  fine  as  possible;  just  before  you  serve,  add 
the  squeeze  of  a lemon.  Forcemeat  balls,  and  bits  of  bacon 
rolled  round. 

Calf’s  Head  a la  Careme. 

Boil  the  head  almost  enough,  and  take  the  meat  of 
the  best  side  neatly  off  the  bone  with  a sharp  knife  ; lay 
this  into  a small  dish,  wash  it  over  with  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  and  cover  it  with  crumbs,  a few  herbs  nicely  shred, 
a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  a grate  of  nutmeg,  all  mixed 
together  first.  Set  the  dish  before  the  fire ; and  keep 
turning  it  now  and  then,  that  all  parts  of  the  head  may  be 
equally  brown.  In  the  meantime  slice  the  remainder  of 
the  head  and  the  tongue,  but  first  peel  the  tongue : put  a 
pint  of  good  gravy  into  a pan,  with  an  onion,  a small  bunch 
of  herbs  consisting  of  parsley,  basil,  savory,  tarragon, 
knotted  marjoram,  and  a little  thyme,  a little  salt  and 
Cayenne,  a shallot,  a glass  of  sherry,  and  a little  oyster- 
liquor.  Boil  this  for  a few  minutes,  and  strain  it  upon  the 
meat,  which  should  be  dredged  with  some  flour.  Add 
some  mushrooms,  either  fresh  or  pickled,  a few  truffles  and 
morels,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  catchup  ; then  beat  up  half 
the  brains,  and  put  this  to  the  rest  with  a bit  of  butter  and 
flour.  Simmer  the  whole. 

Beat  the  other  part  of  the  brains  with  shred  lemon-peel, 
a little  nutmeg  and  mace,  some  parsley  shred,  and  an  egg. 
Then  fry  it  in  little  cakes  of  a beautiful  yellow-brown. 
Dip  some  oysters  into  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  do  the  same  ; 
and  also  some  relishing  forcemeat  balls  made  as  for  mock 
turtle.  Garnish  with  these,  and  small  bits  of  bacon  just 
made  hot  before  the  fire. 

Calf’s  Head  fricasseed. 

Clean  and  half-boil  half  a head  ; cut  the  meat  into 
small  bits,  and  put  it  into  a tossei’,  with  a little  gravy  made 
of  the  bones,  some  of  the  water  it  was  boiled  in,  a bunch 
of  sweet  herbs,  an  onion,  and  a blade  of  mace.  If  you  have 
any  young  cockerels  in  the  house,  use  the  cockscombs  ; but 
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first  boil  them  tender  and  blanch  them  ; or  a sweetbread 
will  do  as  well.  Season  the  gravy  with  a little  pepper, 
nutmeg,  and  salt,  rub  down  some  flour  and  butter,  and  give 
all  a boil  together  ; then  take  out  the  herbs  and  onion,  and 
add  a little  cup  of  cream,  but  do  not  boil  it  in. 

Serve  with  small  bits  of  bacon  rolled  round,  and  balls. 

CoLLAEED  Calf’s  Head. 

Scald  the  skin  of  a fine  head,  clean  it  nicely,  and  take 
out  the  brains.  Boil  it  tender  enough  to  remove  the 
bones ; then  have  ready  a good  quantity  of  chopped  parsley, 
mace,  nutmeg,  salt,  and  white  pepper,  mixed  well ; season 
it  high  with  these  ; lay  the  parsley  in  a thick  layer,  then  a 
quantity  of  thick  slices  of  fine  ham,  or  a neat’s  tongue 
skinned,  and  then  the  yolks  of  six  nice  yellow  eggs  stuck 
here  and  there  about,  lloll  the  head  quite  close,  and 
tie  it  up  as  tight  as  you  can.  Boil  it,  and  then  lay  a 
weight  on  it.  A cloth  must  be  put  under  the  tape,  as  for 
other  collared  dishes. 

POBK. 

Hogs  are  kept  to  a large  size  ; the  chine  (or  backbone) 
is  cut  down  on  each  side,  the  whole  length,  and  is  a prime 
part  either  boiled  or  roasted. 

The  sides  of  the  hog  are  made  into  bacon,  and  the  inside 
is  cut  out  with  very  little  meat  to  the  bone.  On  each  side 
there  is  a large  spare-rib,  which  is  usually  divided  into 
two,  one  sweet-bone,  and  a blade-bone.  The  bacon  is  the 
whole  outside,  and  contains  a fore-leg  and  a ham ; which 
last  is  the  hind-leg,  but  if  left  with  the  bacon  is  called  a 
gammon.  There  are  also  griskins.  Hog’s  lard  is  the  inner 
fat  of  the  bacon-hog. 

Porkers  are  not  so  old  as  hogs  ; their  flesh  is  whiter  and 
less  rich,  but  it  is  not  so  tender.  It  is  divided  into  four 
quarters.  The  fore-quarter  has  the  spring  or  fore-leg,  the 
fore-loin  or  neck,  the  spare-rib  and  griskin.  The  hmd  has 
the  leg  and  the  loin. 

The  feet  of  pork  make  various  good  dishes,  and  should 
be  cut  off  before  the  legs  are  cured.  Observe  the  same  of 
the  ears. 

The  bacon-hog  is  sometimes  scalded  to  take  off  the  hair, 
and  sometimes  singed.  The  porker  is  always  scalded. 

To  BOAST  A Leo  of  Pork. 

Choose  a small  leg  of  fine  young  pork : cut  a slit  in 
the  knuckle  with  a sharp  knife  ; and  fill  the  space  with 
sage  and  onion  chopped,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt. 
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When  half-done,  score  the  skin  in  slices,  but  do  not  cut 
deeper  than  the  outer  rind. 

Apple  sauce  and  potatoes  should  be  served  to  eat 
with  it. 

Leg  of  Poek  boiled. 

Salt  it  eight  or  ten  days  : when  it  is  to  be  dressed, 
weigh  it ; let  it  lie  half  an  hour  in  cold  water  to  make  it 
white ; allow  a quarter  of  an  hour  for  every  pound,  and 
half  an  hour  over,  from  the  time  it  boils  up : skim  it  as 
soon  as  it  boils,  and  frequently  after.  Allow  water  enough. 
Save  some  of  it  to  make  peas  soup.  Some  boil  it  in  a very 
nice  cloth,  floured ; which  gives  a very  delicate  look.  It 
should  be  small  and  of  a fine  grain. 

Serve  peas  pudding  and  turnips  with  it. 

Loin  and  Neck  of  Poek. 

Eoast  them.  Cut  the  skin  of  the  loin  across,  at  dis- 
tances of  half  an  inch,  with  a sharp  penknife. 

Shouldees  and  Beeasts  of  Poek. 

Put  them  into  pickle,  or  salt  the  shoulders  as  the  leg ; 
when  very  nice  they  may  be  roasted. 

Eolled  Neck  of  Poek. 

Bone  it ; put  a forcemeat  of  chopped  sage,  a very  few 
crumbs  of  bread,  salt,  pepper,  and  two  or  three  berries  of 
allspice,  over  the  inside  ; then  roll  the  meat  as  tight  as  you 
can,  and  roast  it  slowly,  and  at  a good  distance  at  first. 

SpEING  OB  PoEEHAND  OF  PoEK. 

Cut  out  the  bone ; sprinkle  salt,  pepper,  and  sage, 
dried,  over  the  inside  ; but  first  warm  a little  butter  to 
baste  it,  and  then  flour  it ; roll  the  pork  tight,  and  tie  it ; 
then  roast  by  a hanging-jack.  About  two  hoims  will  do  it. 

SpAEE-EIB  BOASTED 

Should  be  basted  with  very  little  butter  and  a little 
flour,  and  then  sprinkled  with  dried  sage,  crumbled. 
Serve  with  apple  sauce,  and  potatoes. 

PoBK  Geiskin 

Is  usually  very  hard  ; the  best  way  to  prevent  this  is, 
to  put  it  into  as  much  cold  water  as  will  cover  it,  and  let  it 
boil  up  ; then  instantly  take  it  ofl’,  and  put  it  into  a Dutch 
oven ; a very  few  minutes  will  do  it.  Eemember  to  rub 
butter  over  it,  and  then  flour  it,  before  you  put  it  to  the  fire. 
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Blade-bone  of  Pork 

Is  taken  from  the  bacon -ho»  ; the  less  meat  left  on  it 
in  moderation  the  better.  It  is  to  be  broiled  ; and  when 
just  done,  pepper  and  salt  it.  Put  to  it  a piece  of  butter, 
and  a tea-spoonful  of  mustard : and  serve  it  covered, 
quickly.  This  is  a Somersetshire  dish. 

To  DBESS  PoEK  AS  LaMB. 

Xill  a younor  pig  of  four  or  five  months  old ; cut  up 
the  fore-quarter  for  roasting  as  you  do  lamb,  and  truss  the 
shank  close.  The  other  parts  will  make  delicate  pickled 
pork  ; or  steaks,  pies,  &c. 

PoEK  Steaks. 

Cut  them  from  a loin  or  neck,  and  of  middling  thick- 
ness ; pepper  and  broil  them,  turning  them  often ; when 
nearly  done,  put  on  salt,  rub  a bit  of  butter  over,  and  serve 
the  moment  they  are  taken  off  the  fire,  a few  at  a time. 

Oxford  Sausages. 

Chop  a pound  and  a half  of  pork,  and  the  same  of 
veal,  cleared  of  skin  and  sinews  ; and  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  beef-suet ; mince  and  mix  them  : steep  the  crumb 
of  a penny-loaf  in  water,  and  mix  it  with  the  meat,  with 
also  a little  dried  sage,  pepper,  and  salt. 

It  is’ fried  in  small  lumps — not  put  in  skins. 

To  SCALD  A Sucking  Pig. 

The  moment  the  pig  is  killed,  put  it  into  cold  water 
for  a few  minutes : then  rub  it  over  with  a little  resin 
beaten  extremely  small,  and  put  it  into  a pail  of  scalding 
water  half  a minute  : take  it  out,  lay  it  on  a table  and  pull 
off  the  hair  as  quickly  as  possible;  if  any  part  does  not  come 
off  put  itin  again.  When  quite  clean,  wash  itwell  with  warm 
water,  and  then  in  two  or  three  cold  waters,  that  no  flavour 
of  the  resin  may  remain.  Take  off  all  the  feet  at  the  first 
joint;  make  a slit  down  the  belly,  and  take  out  the  en- 
trails ; put  the  liver,  heart,  and  lights  to  the  feet.  Wash 
the  pig  well  in  cold  water,  dry  it  thoroughly,  and  fold  it  in 
a wet  cloth  to  keep  it  from  the  air. 

To  BOAST  A Sucking  Pig. 

If  you  can  get  it  when  just  killed,  this  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage. Let  it  be  scalded,  which  the  dealers  usually  do : 
then  put  some  sage,  crumbs  of  bread,  salt,  and  pepper,  into 
the  belly,  and  sew  it  up.  Observe  to  skewer  the  legs  hack, 
or  the  under  part  will  not  crisp. 
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Lay  it  to  a brisk  fire  till  thorougbly  dry ; then  have 
ready  some  butter  in  a dry  cloth,  and  rub  the  pig  with  it  in 
every  part.  Dredge  as  much  fiour  over  as  wUl  possibly 
lie,  and  do  not  touch  it  again  till  ready  to  serve;  then 
scrape  off  the  fiour  very  carefully  with  a blunt  knife,  mbit 
well  with  the  buttered  cloth,  and  take  off  the  head  while  at 
the  fire  ; take  out  the  brains,  and  mix  them  with  the  gravy 
that  comes  from  the  pig.  Then  take  it  up,  and  without 
withdrawing  the  spit,  cut  it  down  the  back  and  belly,  lay 
it  into  the  dish,  and  chop  the  sage  and  bread  quickly  as 
fine  as  you  can,  and  mix  them  with  a large  quantity  of  fine 
melted  butter  that  has  very  little  flour.  jPut  the  sauce  into 
the  dish  after  the  pig  has  been  split  down  the  back,  and 
garnished  with  the  ears  and  the  two  jaws  ; take  olF  the 
upper  part  of  the  head  down  to  the  snout. 

In  Devonshire  it  is  served  whole,  if  very  small;  the 
head  only  being  cut  off,  to  garnish  as  above. 

Pettitoes. 

Boil  them,  the  liver,  and  the  heart,  in  a small  quantity 
of  water,  very  gently  ; then  cut  the  meat  fine,  and  sim- 
mer it  with  a little  of  the  water,  and  the  feet  split,  till  the 
feet  are  quite  tender : thicken  with  a bit  of  butter,  a little 
flour,  a spoonful  of  cream,  and  a little  salt  and  pepper  : 
give  it  a boil  up,  pour  it  over  a few  sippets  of  bread,  and 
put  the  feet  on  the  mince. 

Hog’s  Head  as  beawn. 

Split  the  head,  take  out  the  brains,  cut  off  the  ears, 
and  sprinkle  it  with  common  salt  for  a day  ; then  drain  it : 
salt  it  well  with  common  salt  and  saltpetre  three  days ; then 
lay  the  salt  and  head  into  a small  quantity  of  water  for 
two  days.  Wash  it,  and  boil  till  all  the  bones  will  come 
out ; remove  them,  aud  chop  the  head  as  quick  as  possible  ; 
but  first  skin  the  tongue,  and  take  the  skin  carefully  ofl' 
the  head,  to  put  under  and  over.  Season  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  a little  mace  or  allspice  whole.  Put  the  skin 
into  a small  pan,  and  the  chopped  meat  into  it,  and  the 
other  skin  over  that,  and  press  it  down.  AVhen  cold,  it 
will  turn  out,  and  make  a kind  of  brawn.  If  too  fat,  you 
may  put  a few  bits  of  lean  pork  to  be  prepared  the  same 
way.  Boil  vinegar  aud  salt  with  some  of  the  liquor  for  a 
pickle  to  keep  it. 

To  EOAST  Poekee’s  Head. 

Choose  a fine  )mung  head,  clean  it  well,  and  put  bread 
and  sage  as  for  pig ; sew  it  up  tight,  and  on  a string  or 
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hanging  jack  roast  or  bake  it  as  a pig,  and  serve  with  the 
same  sauce. 

To  PBEPAEE  Pig’s  Cheek  foe  boiling. 

Cut  off  the  snout,  and  clean  the  head ; divide  it,  and 
take  out  the  eyes  and  the  brains  : sprinkle  the  head  with 
salt,  and  let  it  drain  twenty-four  hours.  Salt  it  with  com- 
mon salt  and  saltpetre  ; let  it  lie  eight  or  ten  days  if  to  be 
dressed  without  stewing  with  peas,  but  less  if  to  be  dressed 
with  peas ; and  it  must  be  washed  first,  and  then  simmered 
till  all  is  tender. 

CoLLAEED  Pig’s  Head. 

Scour  the  head  and  ears  nicely ; take  off  the  hair  and 
snout,  and  take  out  the  eyes  and  the  brain ; lay  it  into 
water  one  night ; then  drain,  salt  it  extremely  well  with 
common  salt  and  saltpetre,  and  let  it  lie  five  days.  Eoil 
it  enough  to  take  out  the  bones  ; then  lay  it  on  a dresser, 
turning  the  thick  end  of  one  side  of  the  head  towards  the 
thin  end  of  the  other,  to  make  the  roll  of  equal  size ; 
sprinkle  it  well  with  salt  and  white  pepper,  and  roll  it  with 
the  ears ; and  if  you  approve,  put  the  pig’s  feet  round  the 
outside  when  boned,  or  the  thin  parts  of  two  cow-heels. 
Put  it  in  a cloth,  bind  with  a broad  tape,  and  boil  it  till 
quite  tender : then  put  a good  weight  upon  it,  and  do  not 
take  off  the  covering  till  cold. 

If  you  choose  it  to  be  more  like  brawn,  salt  it  longer, 
and  let  the  proportion  of  saltpetre  be  greater ; and  put 
in  also  some  pieces  of  lean  pork  ; and  then  cover  it  with 
cow-heel,  to  look  like  the  horn. 

This  may  be  kept  either  in  or  out  of  pickle  of  salt  and 
water  boiled  with  vinegar ; and  is  a very  convenient  thing 
to  have  in  the  house. 

You  may  slice  and  fry  it,  either  with  or  without  batter. 
To  DET  Hog’s  Cheeks. 

Cut  out  the  snout,  remove  the  brains,  and  split  the 
head,  taking  off  the  upper  bone,  to  make  the  jowl  a good 
shape ; rub  it  well  with  salt ; next  day  take  away  the 
brine,  and  salt  it  again  the  following  .day  : cover  the  head 
with  half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  two  ounces  of  bay  salt,  a 
little  common  salt,  and  four  ounces  of  coarse  sugar.  Let 
the  head  be  often  turned  ; after  ten  days  smoke  it  for  a 
week  like  bacon. 

Hog’s  Eaes  Faece. 

Parboil  two  pair  of  cars,  or  take  some  that  have  been 
soused  ; .make  a forcemeat  of  an  anchovy,  some  sage,  pars- 
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ley,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  suet  chopped,  bread  crumbs, 
pepper,  and  only  a little  salt.  Mix  all  these  with  the  yolks 
of  two  egcrs ; raisc  the  skin  of  the  upper  side  of  the  ears, 
and  stuff  them  with  the  above.  Fry  the  ears  in  fresh 
butter,  of  a fine  colour  ; then  pour  away  the  fat,  and  drain 
them : make  ready  half  a pint  of  rich  gravy,  with  a glass 
of  fine  sherry,  three  tea-spoonfuls  of  made  mustard,  a 
little  flour  and  butter,  a small  onion  whole,  and  a little 
pepper  or  Cayenne.  Put  this  with  the  ears  into  a stew- 
pan,  and  cover  it  close  ; stew  it  gently  for  half  an  hour, 
shaking  the  pan  often.  When  done  enough,  take  out  the 
onion,  place  the  ears  carefully  in  a dish,  and  poirr  the 
sauce  over  them.  If  a larger  dish  is  wanted,  the  meat 
from  two  feet  may  be  added  to  the  above. 

Pig’s  Feet  and  Eaes  fried. 

Clean  carefully,  and  soak  some  hours,  and  boil  them 
tender;  then  take  them  out;  boil  some  vinegar  and  a 
little  salt  with  some  of  the  water,  and  when  cold  put  it 
over  them.  When  they  are  to  be  dressed,  dry  them,  cut 
the  feet  in  two,  and  slice  the  ears ; fry,  and  serve  with 
butter,  mustard,  and  vinegar.  They  may  be  either  done 
in  batter,  or  only  floured. 

Pig’s  Feet  and  Ears  fricas.seed. 

Cut  the  feet  and  ears  into  neat  bits,  and  boil  them 
in  a little  milk  : then  pour  that  from  them,  and  simmer  in 
a little  veal  broth,  with  a bit  of  onion,  mace,  and  lemon- 
peel.  Before  you  serve,  add  a little  cream,  flour,  butter, 
and  salt. 

Jelly  of  Pig’s  Feet  and  Ears. 

Clean  and  prepare  as  in  the  last  article,  then  boil 
them  in  a very  small  quantity  of  water  till  every  hone  can 
be  taken  out ; throw  in  half  a handful  of  chopped  sage, 
the  same  of  parsley,  and  a seasoning  of  pepper,  salt,  and 
mace,  in  fine  powder ; simmer  till  the  herbs  are  scalded, 
then  poiu’  the  whole  into  a melon-form. 

Pig’s  Harslet. 

Wash  and  dry  some  liver,  sweetbreads,  and  fat  and 
lean  bits  of  pork,  beating  the  latter  with  a rolling-pin 
to  make  it  tender;  season  with  pepper,  salt,  pge,  and  a 
little  onion  shred  fine  ; when  mixed,  put  all  into  a caul 
and  fasten  it  up  tight  with  a needle  and  thread.  It  may 
be  roasted,  or  serve  it  in  slices,  with  parsley  for  a fry. 
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Serve  with  a sauce  of  port  wine  and  water  and  mustard, 
just  boiled  up  and  put  into  the  dish. 

Mock  Brawn. 

Boil  a pair  of  neat’s  feet  very  tender ; take  the  meat 
off,  and  have  ready  the  belly -piece  of  pork  salted  with 
common  salt  and  saltpetre  for  a week.  Boil  this  almost 
enough ; take  out  any  bones,  and  roll  the  feet  and  the  pork 
together.  Then  roll  it  very  tight  with  a strong  cloth  and 
coarse  tape.  Boil  it  till  very  tender,  then  hang  it  up  in 
the  cloth  tiU  cold ; after  which  keep  it  in  a sousing-liquor, 
as  is  directed  in  the  next  article. 

Souse  fob  Brawn,  and  for  Pig’s  Feet  and  Ears. 

Boil  a quarter  of  a peck  of  wheat-bran,  a sprig  of  bay, 
and  a sprig  of  rosemary,  in  two  gallons  of  water,  with  four 
ounces  of  salt  in  it,  for  half  an  hour.  Strain  it,  and  let  it 
get  cold. 

To  MAKE  Black  Puddings. 

The  blood  must  be  stirred  with  salt  till  cold.  Put  a 
quart  of  it,  or  rather  more,  to  a quart  of  whole  grits,  to 
soak  one  night ; and  soak  the  crumb  of  a quartern  loaf  in 
rather  more  than  two  quarts  of  new  milk  made  hot.  In 
the  meantime  prepare  the  guts  by  washing,  turning  and 
scraping  with  salt  and  water,  and  changing  the  V'ater  seve- 
ral times.  Chop  fine  a little  winter  savory  and  thyme,  a 
good  quantity  of  penny-royal,  pepper  and  salt,  a few  cloves, 
some  allspice,  ginger  and  nutmeg  ; mix  these  with  three 
pounds  of  beef-suet,  and  six  eggs  well  beaten  and  strained ; 
and  then  beat  up  the  bread,  grits,  &c.,  with  the  season- 
ing : when  well  mixed,  have  ready  some  hog’s  fat.  cut  into 
large  bits ; and  as  you  fill  the  skins,  put  it  in  at  proper 
distances.  Tie  in  links,  only  half  filled : and  boil  in  a large 
kettle,  pricking  them  as  they  swell,  or  they  wiU  burst. 
When  boiled,  lay  them  between  clean  cloths  till  cold,  and 
hang  them  up  in  the  kitchen.  When  to  be  used,  scald 
them  a few  minutes  in  water,  wipe  and  put  them  into  a 
Dutch  oven. 

If  there  are  not  skins  enough,  put  the  stuffing  into 
basins,  and  boil  it  covered  with  floured  cloths  ; and  slice 
and  dry  it  when  used. 

Another  way. 

_ Soak  all  night  a quart  of  bruised  gi’its  in  as  much 
boiling-hot  milk  as  will  swell  them  and  leave  half  a pint  of 
liquid.  Chop  a good  quantity  of  penny-royal,  some  savory 
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aod  thyme,  salt,  pepper,  and  allspice,  finely  powdered. 
Mix  the  above  with  a quart  of  the  blood,  prepared  as  be- 
fore directed  ; then  half  fill  the  skins,  after  they  have  been 
cleaned  thoroughly,  and  put  as  much  of  the  leaf  (that  is 
the  inward  fat)  of  the  pig  as  will  make  it  pretty  rich. 
Boil,  as  before  directed.  A small  quantity  of  leeks,  finely 
shred  and  well  mixed,  is  a great  improvement. 

White  Hog’s  Pudding. 

When  the  skins  have  been  soaked  and  cleaned  as 
before  directed,  rinse  and  soak  them  all  night  in  rose- 
water, and  put  into  them  the  following  filling  ; — Mix  half 
a pound  of  blanched  almonds  cut  into  seven  or  eight  bits, 
with  a pound  of  grated  bread,  two  pounds  of  marrow  or 
suet,  a pound  of  cui'rants,  some  beaten  cinnamon,  cloves, 
mace,  and  nutmeg,  a quart  of  cream,  the  yolks  of  six  and 
whites  of  two  eggs,  a little  orange-flower  water,  a little 
fine  Lisbon  sugar,  and  some  lemon-peel  and  citron  sliced, 
and  half  fill  the  skins.  To  know  vdiether  sweet  enough, 
warm  a little  in  a pannikin.  In  boiling,  much  care  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  puddings  from  bursting.  Prick  them 
with  a small  fork  as  they  rise,  and  boil  them  in  milk  and 
water.  Lay  them  in  a table-cloth  till  cold. 

Yoek-house  Ham. 

Any  person  who  has  breakfasted,  lunched,  dined,  or 
supped  at  the  York  House,  Bath,  if  ham  formed  part  of 
the  repast,  could  not  fail  to  he  struck  with  its  peculiar!}- 
fine  flavour.  The  late  Mr.  Eeilly  was  so  obUging  as  to 
impart  to  us  the  secret  by  which  his  hams  had  obtained 
such  celebrity,  and  we  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  giving 
it  to  the  public.  After  being  well  cleaned  in  fair  water, 
and  all  the  exterior  dirt,  salt,  &c.  removed  by  a scrubbing- 
brush,  the  ham  was  soaked  iu  warm  water  sufficiently  long 
to  remove  the  outside  skin,  then  trimmed,  placed  in  a 
large  stewpan,  and  slowly  cooked,  but  not  in  water, — 
and  here  lies  the  secrcL — the  liquid  used  for  the  purpose 
was  sweet  wort.  The  effect  produced  on  the  meat,  both 
in  firmness  and  flavour,  was  absolutely  superior  to  the 
OTik-application  of  champagne.  We  have  oaten  in  France 
ham  boiled  in  this  expensive  wine,  and  can  only  observe 
that  it  was  a wicked  waste  of  a most  delicious  creature 
comfort. 

To  dress  Hams. 

If  long  hung,  put  the  ham  into  water  a night;  and  let 
it  lie  either  in  a hole  dug  in  the  earth,  or  on  damp  stone 
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sprinkled  with  water,  two  or  three  days,  to  mellow ; 
covering  it  with  a heavy  tub,  to  keep  vermin  from  it. 
Wash  well,  and  put  it  into  a boiler  with  plenty  of  water  ; 
let  it  simmer  four,  five,  or  six  hours,  according  to  the  size. 
When  done  enough,  if  before  the  time  of  serving,  cover  it 
with  a clean  cloth  doubled,  and  keep  the  dish  hot  over 
boiling  water.  Take  off  the  skin,  and  strew  raspings  over 
the  ham.  Garnish  with  carrot.  Preserve  the  skin  as 
whole  as  possible,  to  keep  over  the  ham  when  cold,  which 
will  prevent  its  drying. 


MUTTOI^r. 

Observations  on  keeping  and  dressing  IkTutton. 

Take  away  the  pipe  that  runs  along  the  bone  of  the 
inside  of  a chine  of  mutton ; and  if  to  be  kept  a great  time, 
rub  the  part  close  round  the  tail  with  salt,  after  first  cut- 
ting out  the  kernel. 

The  kernel  m the  fat  on  the  thick  part  of  the  leg  should 
he  taken  out  by  the  butcher,  for  it  taints  first  there.  The 
chine  and  rib-bones  should  be  wiped  every  day  ; and  the 
bloody  part  of  tbe  neck  be  cut  off,  to  preserve  it.  The 
brisket  changes  first  in  the  breast : and  if  it  is  to  be  kept, 
it  is  best  to  rub  it  with  a little  salt  should  the  weather 
be  hot. 

The  kernels  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  all  meat  as  soon 
as  brought  in;  and  the  joint  should  then  be  wiped  di’y. 

For  roasting,  it  should  hang  as  long  as  it  will  keep, 
the  hind-quarter  especially,  but  not  so  long  as  to  taint ; 
for  whatever  fashion  may  authorise,  putrid  juices  ought 
not  to  be  taken  into  the  stomach. 

Mutton  for  boiling  will  not  look  of  a good  colour  if  it 
has  hung  long. 

Leg  of  Mutton. 

If  roasted,  serve  with  onion  or  currant-jelly  sauce ; 
if  boiled,  with  caper  sauce  and  turnips. 

Neck  of  Mutton 

Is  particularly  useful,  as  so  many  dishes  may  be  made 
of  it.  The  bones  should  be  cut  short,  which  the  butchers 
will  not  do  unless  particularly  desired. 

The  best  end  of  the  neck  may  be  boiled,  and  served  with 
turnips ; or  roasted,  or  dressed  in  steaks,  in  pies,  or 
haricot. 

The  scrags  may  be  stewed  in  broth ; or  with  a small 
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quantity  of  water,  some  small  onions,  a few  pepper-corns 
and  a little  rice,  and  served  together. 

When  a neck  is  to  be  boiled  to  look  particularly  nice, 
saw  down  the  chine-bone,  strip  the  ribs  half-way  down, 
and  chop  off  the  ends  of  the  bones  about  four  inches.  The 
skin  should  not  be  taken  off  till  boiled,  and  then  the  fat 
will  look  the  whiter. 

AVlien  there  is  more  fat  to  a neck  or  loin  of  mutton 
than  it  is  agreeable  to  eat  with  the  lean,  it  makes  an  un- 
commonly good  suet  pudding,  or  crust  for  a meat  pie,  if 
chopped  very  fine. 

Shouldee  of  Mutton  boasted. 

There  are  few  better  joints  than  this  well  browned 
and  hot.  Serve  with  onion  sauce.  The  blade-bone  makes 
a nice  broil. 

Haunch  of  Mutton  roasted. 

Keep  it  as  long  as  it  can  be  preserved  sweet  by  the 
different  modes ; let  it  be  washed  with  warm  milk  and 
water,  or  vinegar  if  necessary ; but  when  to  be  dressed, 
observe  to  wash  it  well,  lest  the  outside  should  have  a 
bad  flavour  from  keeping.  Put  a paste  of  coarse  flour  on 
strong  paper,  and  fold  the  haunch  in ; set  it  at  a great 
distance  from  the  fire,  and  allow  proportionable  time  for 
the  paste  : do  not  take  it  off  till  about  thirty-five  or  forty 
minutes  before  serving  and  then  baste  it  continually. 
Bring  the  haunch  nearer  to  the  fire  before  you  take  ofl’  the 
paste,  and  froth  it  up  as  you  would  vension. 

A gravy  must  be  made  of  a pound  and  a half  of  loin  of 
mutton,  simmered  in  a pint  of  water  reduced  to  half,  no 
seasoning  but  salt ; brown  it  with  a little  burnt  sugar,  and 
send  it  up  in  the  dish ; but  there  should  be  a good  deal 
of  gravy  in  the  meat ; for  though  long  at  the  fire,  the  dis- 
tance and  covering  will  prevent  its  roasting  out. 

Serve  with  currant-jelly  sauce. 

Koast  Saddle  of  Mutton. 

Let  it  be  well  kept  fii’st.  Eaise  the  skin,  and  then 
skewer  it  on  again  ; take  it  oif  a quarter  of  an  hour  before 
serving,  sprinkle  it  with  some  salt,  baste  it,  and  dredge  it 
well  with  flour.  The  rump  should  be  split,  and  skewered 
back  on  each  side.  The  joint  may  be  large  or  small  ac- 
cording to  the  company  ; it  is  the  most  elegant  if  the 
latter.  Being  broad  it  requires  a high  and  strong  fire. 
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Fillet  of  Mutton  braised. 

Take  off  the  chump  end  of  the  loin,  butter  some 
paper,  and  put  over  it,  and  then  a paste  as  for  venison, 
roast  it  two  hours.  Do  not  let  it  be  the  least  brown. 
Have  ready  some  French  beans  boiled  and  drained  on  a 
sieve ; and  while  the  mutton  is  being  glazed,  give  them 
one  heat-up  in  gravy,  and  lay  them  on  the  dish  with  the 
meat  over  them. 

To  HASH  Mutton. 

Cut  thin  slices  of  dressed  mutton,  fat  and  lean  ; flour 
them;  have  ready  a little  onion  boiled  in  two  or  three 
spoonfuls  of  water  ; add  to  it  a little  gravy  and  the  meat 
seasoned,  and  make  it  hot,  but  not  to  boil.  Serve  in  a 
covered  dish.  Instead  of  onion,  a clove,  a spoonful  of 
currant  jelly,  and  half  a glass  of  port  wine,  will  give  an 
agreeable  flavour  of  venison,  if  the  meat  be  fine. 

Pickled  cucumber  or  walnut  cut  small,  are  approved  of 
by  some  persons. 

CoENED  ShOULDEE  OF  MuTTON. 

The  shoulder  should  not  be  too  fat.  Salt  it  for  four 
days,  and  boil  it  well.  Serve  with  plenty  of  onion  sauce 
or  turnips. 

Breast  of  Mutton. 

Cut  off  the  superfluous  fat,  and  roast  and  serve  the 
meat  with  stewed  cucumbers ; or  to  eat  cold,  covered 
with  chopped  parsley.  Or  half  boil  and  then  grill  it 
before  the  fire  : in  w'hich  case  cover  it  with  crumbs  and 
herbs,  and  serve  with  a good  brown  gravy.  Or  if  boned, 
take  off  a good  deal  of  the  fat,  and  cover  it  with  bread, 
herbs,  and  seasoning ; then  roll  and  boil : and  serve  with 
caper  sauce. 

To  ROLL  Loin  of  Mutton. 

Hang  the  mutton  till  tender ; bone  it ; and  lay  a 
seasoning  of  pepper,  allspice,  mace,  nutmeg,  and  a few 
cloves,  all  in  fine  powder,  over  it.  Next  day  prepare  a 
stuffing  as  for  hare  ; beat  the  meat,  and  cover  it  with  the 
stuffing  ; roll  it  up  tight,  and  tie  it.  Half  bake  it  in  a 
slow  oven  ; let  it  grow  cold  ; take  off  the  fat,  and  put  the 
gravy  into  a stewpan  ; flour  the  meat,  and  put  it  m like- 
wise ; stew  it  till  almost  ready  ; and  add  a glass  of  port 
wine,  some  catchup,  an  anchovy,  and  a little  lemon-pickle, 
half  an  hour  before  serving ; serve  it  in  the  gravy,  and 
with  jelly  sauce.  A few  fresh  mushrooms  are  a great 
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improvement ; but  if  to  eat  like  bare  do  not  use  these, 
nor  the  lemon-pickle. 

Mutton  Collops. 

Take  a loin  of  mutton  that  has  been  well  hung ; and 
cut  from  the  part  next  the  leg,  some  collops  very  thin. 
Take  out  the  sinew.  Season  the  collops  with  salt,  pepper, 
and  mace ; and  strew  over  them  shred  parsley,  thyme, 
and  two  or  three  shallots  : fry  them  in  butter  till  half- 
done  ; add  half  a pint  of  gravy,  a little  juice  of  lemon,  and 
a piece  of  butter  rubbed  in  flour;  and  simmer  the  whole 
very  gently  five  minutes.  They  should  be  served  imme- 
diately, or  they  wfll  be  hard. 

Mutton  Cutlets  in  the  Poetuguese  way. 

Cut  the  chops  ; and  half  fry  them  with  sliced  shallot 
or  onion,  chopped  parsley,  and  two  bay  leaves ; season 
with  pepper  and  salt ; then  lay  a forcemeat  on  a piece  of 
white  paper,  put  the  chop  on  it,  and  twist  the  paper  up, 
leaving  a hole  for  the  end  of  the  bones  to  go  through. 
Broil  on  a gentle  fire.  Serve  with  sauce  Eobart;  or  a 
little  brown  gravy. 

Mutton  Steaks 

Should  be  cut  from  a loin  or  steak  that  has  hung ; if 
a neck  the  bones  should  not  be  long.  Thev  should  be 
broiled  on  a clear  fire,  seasoned  when  half-done,  and  often 
turned ; take  them  up  into  a very  hot  dish,  rub  a bit  of 
butter  on  each,  and  serve  hot  and  hot,  the  moment  they 
are  done. 

Steaks  of  Mutton  ok  Lamb,  and  Cucumbees. 

Quarter  cucumbers,  and  lay  them  into  a deep  dish, 
sprinkle  them  with  salt,  and  pour  vinegar  over  them. 
Pry  the  chops  of  a flue  brown,  and  put  them  into  a stew- 
pan  ; drain  the  cucumbers,  and  put  over  the  steaks  ; add 
some  sliced  onions,  pepper,  and  salt:  pour  hot  water  or 
weak  broth  on  them ; stew  and  skim  well. 

Mutton  Sausages. 

Take  a pound  of  the  rawest  part  of  a leg  of  mutton 
that  has  been  cither  roasted  or  boiled  ; chop  it  extremely 
small,  and  season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  mace,  and  nutmeg: 
add  to  it  six  ounces  of  beef-suet,  some  sweet  herbs,  two 
anchovies,  and  a pint  of  oysters,  all  chopped  very  small ; 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  grated  bread,  some  of  the  ancliovy 
liquor,  and  the  yolks  and  whites  of  two  eggs  well  beaten. 
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Put  it  all,  when  well  mixed,  into  a little  pot ; and  use  by 
rolling  into  balls,  or  sausage-shape,  and  frying  it.  A little 
shallot  or  garlic  is  a great  improvement. 

LAMB. 

niND-QTTAETEE  OF  LaMB. 

This  leg  is  best  boiled,  and  should  be  cooked  in  a 
cloth  to  look  as  white  as  possible,  and  served  with  young 
carrots  or  cabbages. 

The  loin  fried  in  chops,  garnished  with  dried  or  fried 
parsley,  and  served  with  spinach. 

PoEE-QUAETEE  OF  LaMB. 

Boast  it  either  whole,  or  in  separate  parts.  If  left  to 
be  cold,  chopped  parsley  should  be  sprinkled  over  it. 
The  neck  and  breast  together  is  called  a scoven. 

Shouedee  of  Lamb,  foeced,  with  Soeeel  Sauce. 

Bone  a shoulder  of  lamb,  and  fill  it  up  with  force- 
meat ; braise  it  two  hours  over  a slow  stove.  Take  it  up  ; 
glaze  it ; or  it  may  be  glazed  only,  and  not  braised. 

Serve  with  sorrel  sauce  under  the  lamb. 

Lamb  Steaks. 

Fry  them  of  a beautiful  brown  : when  served,  throw 
over  them  a good  quantity  of  crumbs  of  fried  bread  and 
crimped  parsley. 

Mutton  or  lamb  steaks,  seasoned  and  broiled,  either 
with  crumb?  and  herbs,  or  without,  are  a genteel  dish, 
and  always  acceptable. 

IIouse-Lamb  Steaks,  white.- 

Stew  them  in  milk  and  water  till  very  tender,  with  a 
bit  of  lemon-peel,  a little  salt,  some  pepper,  and  mace. 
Have  ready  some  veal  gravy,  and  put  the  steaks  into  it ; 
mix  some  mushroom  powder,  a cup  of  cream,  and  the 
least  bit  of  flour  ; shake  the  steaks  in  this  liquor,  stir  it, 
and  let  it  get  quite  hot.  Just  before  you  take  it  up,  put 
in  a few  white  mushrooms. 

House-Lamb  Steaks,  beown. 

Season  them  with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  grated  lemon- 
peel,  and  chopped  parsley;  but  dip  them  first  into  egg; 
fry  them  quick.  Thicken  some  good  gravy  with  a liule 
flour  and  butter  ; and  add  to  it  a spoonful  of  port  wine, 
and  some  oysters  ; boil  it  up,  and  then  put  in  the  steaks 
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■warm : let  them  heat  up,  and  serve.  You  may  add 
palates,  balls,  or  eggs,  if  you  like. 

Lamb’s  Head,  &c. 

This  part  is  best  from  a house  lamb,  but  any,  if  soaked 
in  cold  water,  will  be  white  ; boil  the  head  separately  till 
very  tender ; have  ready  the  liver  and  lights  three  parts 
boiled,  and  cnt  small ; stew  them  in  a little  of  the  water 
in  which  they  were  boiled,  season  and  thicken  with  flour 
and  butter,  and  serve  the  mince  round  the  head. 

Lamb’s  Let. 

Serve  it  fried  of  a beautiful  colour,  and  with  a good 
deal  of  dried  or  fried  parsley  over  it. 

Lamb’s  Sweetbreads. 

Blanch  them,  and  put  them  a little  while  into  cold 
water  ; then  put  them  into  a stewpan  with  a ladleful  of 
broth,  some  pepper  and  salt,  a small  bunch  of  small  onions, 
and  a blade  of  mace  ; stir  it  in  a bit  of  butter  and  flour, 
and  stew  half  an  hour  ; have  ready  two  or  three  eggs  well 
beaten  in  cream,  with  a little  minced  parsley  and  a few 
grates  of  nutmeg ; put  in  some  boiled  asparagus  tops  to 
the  other  things  ; do  not  let  it  boil  after  the  cream  is  in, 
but  make  it  hot  and  stir  it  well  all  the  while  ; take  great 
care  it  does  not  curdle.  Young  French  beans  or  peas 
may  be  added,  first  boiled  of  a beautiful  colour. 

Shouedee  op  Lamb,  stuffed. 

Take  out  the  bone,  and  fill  the  vacancy  with  force- 
meat. This  may  be  roasted.  But  to  be  more  rich,  stew 
it  in  good  gravy,  or  braise  it.  Glaze  it,  if  you  like,  and 
serve  with  sorrel  sauce,  or  tomata  sauce.  Or  the  shoulder 
may  be  parboiled,  allowed  to  get  cool,  and  then  be  scored 
in  diamonds,  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and  kitchen 
pepper,  and  finished  cooking  on  the  gridiron,  or  in  a Dutch 
oven.  Sauce  Bobart,  or  mushroom  sauce,  or  a clear  gravy. 

Lamb  a-la-Perigoed. 

Put  the  meat  into  a stewpan,  with  a little  oil,  parsley, 
small  onions,  and  mushrooms,  and  a few  slices  of  nice 
bacon  ; stew  it  in  a small  quantity  of  water,  or  broth  if 
you  have  it ; when  thoroughly  done,  take  out  the  meat 
and  strain  the  gravy,  serving  it  only  with  the  mushrooms. 
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" God  is  not  so  hard  a master,  but  that  he  alloweth  his  servants 
sauce  (besides  hunger)  to  eat  with  their  meat.”-:— 


A GOOD  gravy  may  be  made  of  the  skirts  of  beef  and  tbe 
kidney.  An  ox  kidney  or  milt  makes  good  gravy,  cut  all 
to  pieces,  and  prepared  as  other  meat ; and  so  will  the 
shank  end  of  mutton  that  has  been  dressed,  if  much  be 
not  wanted.  The  shank-hones  of  mutton  are  a great  im- 
provement to  the  richness  of  gravy  ; but  first  soak  them 
well,  and  scour  them  clean,  Tarragon  gives  the  flavour 
of  French  cookery,  and  in  high  gravies  is  a great  improve- 
ment ; but  it  should  be  added  only  a short  time  before 
serving. 

/ 

To  DEAW  Gravy  that  wiil  eeep  a week. 

Cut  lean  beef  thin,  put  it  into  a fryingpan  without 
any  butter,  and  set  it  on  a fire  covered,  but  take  care  it 
does  not  burn  ; let  it  stay  till  all  the  gravy  that  comes 
out  of  the  meat  is  dried  up  into  it  again : put  as  much 
water  as  will  cover  the  meat,  and  let  that  stew  away ; 
then  put  to  the  meat  a small  quantity  of  water,  herbs, 
onions,  spice,  and  a bit  of  lean  ham ; simmer  till  it  is  rich, 
and  keep  it  in  a cool  place ; do  not  take  off  the  fat  tiU  going 
to  be  used. 

Clear  Gravy. 

Slice  beef  thin ; broil  a part  of  it  over  a very  clear 
quick  fire,  just  enough  to  give  colour  to  the  gravy,  but  not 
to  dress  it ; put  that  and  the  raw  into  a very  nicely  tinned 
stewpan,  with  two  onions,  a clove  or  two,  whole  black 
peppers,  berries  of  allspice,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs  ; 
cover  it  with  hot  water,  give  it  one  boil,  and  skim  it  well 
two  or  three  times  : then  cover  it,  and  simmer  an  hour. 

CuLLis,  OR  Brown  Gravy. 

Lay  over  the  bottom  of  a stewpan  as  much  lean  veal 
as  will  cover  it  an  inch  thick:  then  cover  the  veal  with 
thin  slices  of  undi’esscd  gammon,  two  or  three  onions,  two 
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or  three  bay  leaves,  some  sweet  herbs,  two  blades  of  mace, 
and  three  cloves  ; cover  the  stewpan,  and  set  it  over  a 
slow  fire,  but  when  the  juices  come  out,  let  the  fire  be  a 
little  quicker ; when  the  meat  is  of  a fine  brown,  fill  the 
pan  with  good  beef  broth,  boil  and  skim  it,  then  simmer 
an  hour : add  a little  water,  mixed  with  as  much  flour  as 
will  make  it  properly  thick  ; boil  it  half  an  hour,  and  strain 
it.  This  will  keep  a week. 

Bechamel,  or  White  Sauce. 

Cut  lean  veal  into  small  slices,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  lean  bacon  or  ham ; put  them  into  a stewpan  with  a 
good  piece  of  butter,  an  onion,  a blade  of  mace,  a few 
mushroom  buttons,  a bit  of  thyme,  and  a bay  leaf ; fry 
the  whole  over  a very  slow  fire,  but  not  to  brown  it ; 
thicken  it  with  flour  ; then  put  an  equal  quantity  of  good 
broth  and  rich  cream  ; let  it  boil  half  an  hour,  and  stir  it 
all  the  time  ; strain  it  thi’ough  a soup-strainer. 

A Gravy  without  Meat. 

Put  a glass  of  small  beer,  a glass  of  water,  some  pep- 
per, salt,  lemon-peel  grated,  a bruised  clove  or  two,  and 
a spoonful  of  walnut  pickle  or  mushroom  catchup  into  a 
basin ; slice  an  onion,  flour  and  fry  it  in  a piece  of  butter 
till  it  is  bi'own ; then  turn  all  the  above  into  a saucepan 
w'ith  the  onion,  and  simmer  it  covered  twenty  minutes ; 
strain  it  off  for  use,  and  when  cold  take  off  the  fat. 

A RICH  Gravy. 

Cut  beef  into  thin  slices,  according  to  the  quantity 
wanted ; slice  onions  thin,  and  flour  both  ; fry  them  of  a 
light  pale  brown,  but  do  not  on  any  account  suffer  them  to 
get  black ; put  them  into  a stewpan,  pour  boihng  water 
on  the  browning  in  the  fryingpan,  boil  it  up,  and  pour  on 
the  meat ; put  to  it  a bunch  of  parsley,  thyme,  and  sa- 
vory, a small  bit  of  knotted  marjoram,  the  same  of  tar- 
ragon, some  mace,  berries  of  allspice,  whole  black  peppers, 
a clove  or  two,  and  a bit  of  ham,  or  gammon  of  bacon ; 
simmer  till  you  have  extracted  all  the  juices  of  the  meat; 
and  be  sure  to  skim  the  moment  it  boils,  and  often  after. 
If  for  a hare,  or  stewed  fish,  anchovy  should  be  added. 

Gravy  for  a Fowl  when  there  is  no  Meat. 

AVash  the  feet  nicely,  and  cut  them  and  the  neck 
small ; simmer  them  with  a little  broad  browned,  a slice 
of  onion,  a bit  of  parsley  and  thyme,  some  pepper  and 
salt,  and  the  liver  and  gizzards,  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
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water,  till  half  wasted ; take  out  the  liver,  bruise  it,  and 
strain  the  liquor  to  it ; then  thicken  it  with  flour  and  but- 
ter, and  add  a tea-spoonful  of  mushroom  catchup. 

Veal  Gravy. 

Make  it  as  directed  for  cullis,  page  99,  but  leave 
out  the  spice,  herbs,  and  flour.  It  should  be  drawn  very 
slowly;  and  if  for  white  dishes,  do  not  let  the  meat  brown. 

Gravy  TO  make  Mutton  eat  like  Venison. 

Pick  a very  stale  woodcock  or  snipe,  cut  it  to  pieces 
(but  first  take  out  the  bag  from  the  entrails),  and  simmer 
with  as  much  unseasoned  meat  gravy  as  you  will  want. 
Strain  it,  and  serve  in  the  dish. 

Strong  Fish  Gravy. 

Skin  two  or  three  eels  or  some  flounders ; gut  and 
wash  them  very  clean ; cut  them  into  small  pieces,  and 

f)ut  into  a saucepan ; cover  them  with  water,  and  add  a 
ittle  crust  of  bread  toasted  brown,  two  blades  of  mace, 
some  whole  pepper,  sweet  herbs,  a piece  of  lemon-peel,  an 
anchovy  or  two,  and  a tea-spoonful  or  two  of  horse-radish. 
Cover  close,  and  simmer ; add  a bit  of  butter  and  flour, 
and  boil  with  the  above. 

Savoury  Jelly  to  put  over  Cold  Pies. 

Make  it  of  a small  bare  knuckle  of  leg  or  shoulder  of 
veal,  or  a piece  of  scrag  of  that  or  mutton,  or,  if  the  pie  be 
of  fowl  or  rabbit,  the  carcases,  necks,  and  heads,  added 
to  any  piece  of  meat,  will  be  sutBcient,  observing  to  give 
consistency  by  cow-heel  or  shanks  of  mutton  ; put  the 
meat,  a slice  of  lean  ham  or  bacon,  a faggot  of  different 
herbs,  two  blades  of  mace,  an  onion  or  two,  a small  bit  of 
lemon-peel,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  Jamaica  pepper  bruised, 
and  the  same  of  whole  pepper,  and  three  pints  of  water,  in 
a stewpot  that  shuts  very  close.  As  soon  as  it  boils  skim 
it  well,  and  let  it  simmer  very  slowly  till  quite  strong ; 
strain  it,  and  when  cold  take  off  the  fat  with  a spoon  first, 
and  then,  to  remove  every  particle  of  grease,  lay  a clean 
piece  of  cap  or  blotting-paper  on  it.  When  cold,  if  not 
clear,  boil  it  a few  minutes  with  the  whites  of  two  eggs 
(but  do  not  add  the  sediment),  and  pour  it  through  a nice 
sieve,  with  a napkin  in  it,  which  has  been  dipped  inflioil- 
ing  water,  to  prevent  waste. 

Jelly  to  cover  Cold  Fish. 

Clean  a maid,  and  put  it  into  three  quarts  of  water, 
with  a calf's  foot  or  cow-hecl,  a stick  of  horse-radish,  an 
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onion,  tliree  blades  of  mace,  some  wliite  pepper,  a piece  of 
lemou-peel,  and  a good  slice  of  lean  bacon ; stew  until 
it  will  jelly  ; strain  it  off;  when  cold,  remove  every  bit  of 
fat ; take  it  up  from  the  sediment,  and  boil  it  with  a glass 
of  sherry,  the  whites  of  four  or  five  eggs,  and  a piece  of 
xemon ; boil  without  stirring,  and  after  a few  minutes  set 
it  by  to  stand  half  an  hour,  and  strain  it  through  a bag  or 
sieve,  with  a cloth  in  it ; cover  the  fish  with  it  when  cold. 

A GOOD  Sauce  to  hide  the  bad  colour  of  Fowls. 

Cut  the  livers,  slices  of  lemon  in  dice,  scalded  parsley 
and  hard  eggs;  add  salt,  and  mix  them  with  butter;  boil 
them  up,  and  pour  over  the  fowls.  This  will  do  for  roast 
rabbit. 

White  Sauce. 

It  is  seldom  necessary  to  buy  meat  for  this  favourite 
sauce,  as  the  proportion  of  that  flavour  is  but  small.  The 
water  that  has  boiled  fowl,  veal,  or  rabbit,  or  a little  broth 
that  may  be  in  the  house,  or  the  feet  and  necks  of  chickens, 
or  raw  or  dressed  veal,  will  suffice.  Stew  with  a little 
water  any  of  these  with  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  some  sliced 
onion,  some  white  pepper-corns,  a little  pounded  mace  or 
nutmeg,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  until  the  flavour  be 
good ; then  strain  it,  and  add  a little  good  cream,  a piece 
of  butter,  and  a little  flour ; salt  to  your  taste.  A squeeze 
of  lemon  may  be  added  after  the  sauce  is  taken  ofl'  the 
fire,  shaking  it  well.  Yolk  of  egg  is  often  used  in  fricassee : 
but  cream  is  better. 

Sauce  foe  Wild  Fowl. 

Simmer  a tea-cupful  of  port  wine,  the  same  quantity 
of  good  meat  gravy,  a little  shallot,  a little  pepper,  salt,  a 
grate  of  nutmeg,  and  a bit  of  mace,  for  ten  minutes ; put 
in  a bit. of  butter  and  flour,  give  it  all  one  boil,  and  pour  it 
through  the  birds.  In  general  they  are  not  stuffed  as 
tame,  but  may  be  done  so  if  liked. 

Sauce  for  Ducks. 

Serve  a rich  gravy  in  the  dish;  cut  the  breast  into 
slices,  but  do  not  take  them  ofl’;  cut  a lemon,  and  put  pop- 
per and  salt  on  it ; then  squeeze  it  on  the  breast,  and  pour 
a spoonful  of  gravy  over  before  you  help. 

Sauce  for  Carp  or  boiled  Turkey. 

Hub  half  a pound  of  butter  with  a tea-spoonful  of 
flour ; put  to  it  a little  water,  melt  it,  and  add  near  a quar- 
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ter  of  a pint  of  thick  cream  and  half  an  anchovy  chopped 
fine,  not  washed : set  it  over  the  fire,  and  as  it  boils  up 
add  a large  spoonful  of  real  India  soy.  If  that  does  not 
give  it  a fine  colour,  put  a little  more ; turn  it  into  the 
sauce  tureen,  and  put  some  salt  and  half  a lemon ; stir 
well  to  hinder  it  from  curdling. 

Sauce  foe  Fowl  of  ant  sokt. 

Boil  some  veal  gravy,  pepper,  salt,  the  juice  of  a 
Seville  orange  and  a lemon,  and  a quarter  as  much  of  port 
wine  as  of  gravy  ; pour  it  into  the  dish  or  a boat. 

Sauce  foe  cold  Fowl  oe  Paeteidge. 

Rub  down  in  a mortar  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  boiled 
hard,  an  anchovy,  two  dessert-spoonfuls  of  oil,  three  of 
vinegar,  a shallot,  Cayenne  if  approved,  and  a tea-spoonful 
of  mustard.  All  should  be  pounded  before  the  oil  is 
added  ; then  strain  it. 

Sauce  a-la-Maitee  d’IIotel. 

Put  a piece  of  butter  into  a saucepan  with  some  chop- 
ped parsley,  some  tarragon  leaves,  one  or  two  leaves  of 
balm,  with  salt,  lemon,  or  a glass  of  verjuice  ; mix  the  whole 
with  a wooden  spoon,  until  they  are  well  incorporated. 

Mushroom  Sauce  foe  Fowls  oe  Rabbits. 

Wash  and  pick  a pint  of  young  mushrooms,  and  rub 
them  with  salt,  to  take  off  the  tender  skin ; put  them  into 
a saucepan  with  a little  salt,  some  nutmeg,  a blade  of 
mace,  a pint  of  cream,  and  a good  piece  of  butter  rubbed 
in  flour  ; boil  them  up,  and  stir  them  till  done  ; then  pour 
it  round  the  chickens,  &c. ; garnish  with  lemon.  If  you 
cannot  get  fresh  mushrooms,  use  pickled  ones  done  white, 
with  a little  mushroom  powder  with  the  cream,  &c. 

Lemon  White  Sauce  foe  Boiled  Fowls. 

Put  the  peel  of  a small  lemon,  cut  very  thin,  into  a 
pint  of  sweet  rich  cream,  with  a sprig  of  lemon-thyme  and 
ten  white  pepper-corns ; simmer  gently  till  it  taste  well 
of  the  lemon  ; then  strain  it,  and  thicken  it  with  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  flour  rubbed 
in  it ; boil  it  up  ; then  pour  the  juice  of  the  lemon  strained 
into  it,  stirring  it  well ; dish  the  chickens,  and  then  mix 
a little  white  gravy,  quite  hot,  with  the  cream  (but  do  not 
boil  them  together),  and  salt  to  your  taste. 
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Egg  Sauce. 

Boil  the  egffs  hard,  and  cut  them  into  small  pieces ; 
then  put  them  to  melted  butter. 

Onion  Sauce. 

Peel  the  onions,  and  boil  them  tender ; squeeze  the 
water  from  them,  then  chop  them,  and  add  them  to  butter 
that  has  been  melted  rich  and  smooth,  as  will  be  hereafter 
. directed,  but  with  a little  g;ood  milk  instead  of  water ; 
boil  it  up  once,  and  serve  it  for  boiled  rabbits,  partridges, 
scrag,  or  knuckle  of  veal,  or  roast  mutton.  A turnip 
boiled  with  the  onions  makes  them  milder. 

Clear  Shallot  Sauce. 

Put  a few  chopped  shallots  into  a little  gravy  boiled 
clear,  and  near  half  as  much  vinegar  ; season  with  pepper 
and  salt : boil  half  an  hour. 

To  MAKE  Parsley  Sauce  when  no  Parsley  Leaves 

ARE  TO  BE  HAD. 

Tie  up  a little  parsley-seed  in  a bit  of  clean  muslin, 
and  boil  it  ten  minutes  in  some  water.  TJse  this  water  to 
melt  the  butter  ; and  throw  into  it  a little  boiled  spinach 
minced,  to  look  like  parsley. 

Green  Sauce  for  Green  Geese,  or  Ducklings. 

Mix  a quarter  of  a pint  of  sorrel-juice,  a glass  of  white 
wine,  and  some  scalded  gooseberries.  Add  sugar,  and  a 
bit  of  butter.  Boil  them  up. 

Bread  Sauce. 

Boil  a large  onion,  cut  into  four,  with  some  black 
peppers  and  milk,  till  the  onion  is  quite  soft.  Pour  the 
milk  strained  on  grated  white  stale  bread,  and  cover  it-. 
In  an  hour  put  it  into  a saucepan,  with  a good  piece  of 
butter  mixed  with  a little  flour ; boil  the  whole  up  toge- 
ther, and  serve. 

Dutch  Sauce,  for  Meat  or  Fish. 

Put  six  spoonfuls  of  water,  and  four  of  vinegar,  into 
a saucepan  warm,  and  thicken  it  with  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs.  Make  it  quite  hot,  but  do  not  boil  it ; squeeze  in 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  strain  it  through  a sieve. 

Sauce  Eobart. 

Put  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg  into  a sauce- 
pan, set  it  over  the  fire,  and  when  browning  throw  in  a 
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handful  of  sliced  onions,  cut  small ; fry  them  brown,  but 
do  not  let  them  burn:  add  half  a spoonful  of  flour,  shake 
the  onions  in  it,  and  ffive  it  another  fry : then  put  four 
spoonfuls  of  gravy,  and  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  boil  it 
gently  ten  minutes  ; skim  oflf  the  fat ; add  a tea-spoonful 
of  made  mustard,  a spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  juice  of  half  a 
lemon : boil  it  all,  and  pour  it  round  the  steaks.  They 
should  be  of  a fine  yellow-brown,  and  garnished  with  fried 
parsley  and  lemon. 

Benton  Sauce,  foe  hot  oe  cold  Boast  Beef. 

Grate,  or  scrape  very  fine,  some  horse-radish,  a little 
made  mustard,  some  pounded  white  sugar,  and  four  large 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar.  Serve  in  a saucer. 

Wine  Sauce,  foe  Fish  Pies. 

Take  equal  quantities  of  white  wine  not  sweet,  vine- 
gar, oyster  liquor,  and  mushroom  catchup  ; boil  them  up 
with  an  anchovy ; strain  ; and  pour  it  through  a funnel 
into  the  pie  after  it  is  baked. 

Ceeam  Sauce,  foe  Pish  Pies. 

Chop  an  anchovy  small,  and  boil  it  with  three  spoonfuls 
of  gravy,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  and  a bit  of  butter 
and  flour. 

Tomato  Sauce,  foe  hot  oe  cold  Meats. 

Puttomatos,  when  perfectly  ripe,  into  an  earthen  jar  ; 
and  set  it  in  an  oven,  when  the  bread  is  drawn,  till  they 
are  quite  soft ; then  separate  the  skins  from  the  pulp  ; and 
mix  this  with  capsicum-vinegar,  and  a few  cloves  of  garlic 
pounded,  which  must  both  be  proportioned  to  the  quantity 
of  fruit.  Add  powdered  ginger  and  salt  to  your  taste. 
Some  white-wine  vinegar  and  Cayenne  may  be  used  instead 
of  capsicum-vinegar.  Keep  the  mixture  in  small  wide- 
mouthed bottles,  well  corked,  and  in  a dry  cool  place. 

Apple  Sauce,  foe  Goose  and  Boast  Poek. 

Pare,  core,  and  slice  some  apples  ; and  put  them  in  a 
stone  jar,  into  a saucepan  of  water,  or  on  a hot  hearth. 
If  on  the  hearth,  let  a spoonfnl  or  two  of  water  be  put  in  to 
hinder  them  from  burning.  When  they  are  done,  bruise 
them  to  a mash,  and  put  to  them  a bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
nutmeg, anda  little  brown  sugar.  Serve  it  in  a sauce-tureen. 

Cubeant  Sauce,  foe  Vension. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  dried  currants  in  half  a pint  of 
water,  a few  minutes  ; then  add  a small  tea-cupful  of 
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bread  crumbs,  six  cloves,  a glass  of  port  wine,  and  a bit 
of  butter.  Stir  it  till  the  whole  is  smooth. 

Veeoute. 

Take  one  pound  of  veal,  with  the  remains  of  a fowl 
and  a dozen  of  full-grown  mushrooms,  or  a smaller  num- 
ber of  green  truffles  ; heat  these  in  melted  butter,  or 
beef  fat,  without  browning ; season-  with  salt,  pepper, 
nutmeg,  or  mixed  spices,  to  which  may  be  added  a couple 
of  carrots  and  onions,  with  a table-spoonful  or  two  of 
flour  When  boiled,  skim  off  the  fat,  and  let  it  simmer 
for  one  hour  and  a half,  after  which  strain  it,  and  keep  it 
closely  stopped  for  further  use. 

Lemon  Sauce. 

Cut  thin  slices  of  lemon  into  very  small  dice,  and 
put  them  into  melted  butter ; give  it  one  bod,  and  pour 
it  over  boiled  fowls. 

Carrier  Sauce,  for  Mutton, 

Chop  six  shallots  fine ; and  boil  them  up  with  a gill 
of  gravy,  a spoonful  of  vinegar,  some  pepper  and  salt. 

IIam  Sauce. 

When  a ham  is  almost  done  with,  pick  all  the  lean 
meat  from  the  bone,  leaving  out  any  rusty  part ; beat 
the  meat  and  the  bone  to  a mash  with  a rolling-pin  ; put 
it  into  a saucepan,  with  three  spoonfuls  of  gravy  ; set  it 
over  a slow  fire,  and  stir  it  all  the  time,  or  it  will  stick  to 
the  bottom.  When  it  has  been  on  some  time,  put  to  it  a 
small  bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  some  pepper,  and  half  a pint 
of  beef-graiy  : cover  it  up,  and  let  it  stew  over  a gentle 
fire  for  an  hour.  A little  of  this  is  an  improvement  to  all 
gravies, 

Mrs.  Eundell’s  Fish  Sauce. 

Put  into  a very  nice  tin  saucepan  a pint  of  fine  port 
wine,  a gill  of  mountain,  half  a pint  of  fine  walnut-catchup, 
twelve  anchovies,  and  the  liquor  that  belongs  to  them, 
a gill  of  walnut  pickle,  the  rind  and  juice  of  a large  lemon, 
four  or  five  shallots,  some  Cayenne  to  taste,  three  ounces 
of  scraped  horse-radish,  three  blades  of  mace,  and  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  made  mustard  ; boil  it  all  gently  till  the  raw- 
ness goes  ofi‘;  then  put  it  into  small  bottles  for  use.  Cork 
them  very  close,  and  seal  the  top. 
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Simpson’s  Fish  Sauce. 

Chop  twenty-four  anchovies  not  waslied,  and  ten  shal- 
lots, and  scrape  three  spoonfuls  of  horse-  radish ; which, 
with  ten  blades  of  mace,  twelve  cloves,  two  sliced  lemons, 
half  a pint  of  anchovy  liquor,  a quart  of  hock,  or  Ehenish 
wine,  and  a pint  of  water,  boil  to  a quart ; then  strain 
off,  and  when  cold,  add  three  large  spoonfuls  of  walnut 
catchup,  and  put  into  small  bottles  well  corked. 

Fish  Sauce  without  Butter. 

Simmer  very  gently  a quarter  of  a pint  of  vinegar, 
and  half  a pint  of  water  (which  must  not  be  hard),  with  an 
onion,  half  a handful  of  horse-radish,  and  the  following 
spices  lightly  bruised ; four  cloves,  two  blades  of  mace, 
and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  black  pepper.  When  the  onion 
is  quite  tender,  chop  it  small  with  two  anchovies,  and  set 
the  whole  on  the  ni'e  to  boil  for  a few  minutes,  with  a 
spoonful  of  catchup.  In  the  meantime  have  ready,  and 
well  beaten,  the  yolks  of  three  fresh  eggs;  strain  them, 
mix  the  liquor  by  degrees  with  them,  and  when  well 
mixed,  set  the  saucepan  over  a gentle  fire,  keeping  a basin 
in  one  hand,  into  which  toss  the  sauce  to  and  fi’O,  and 
shake  the  saucepan  over  the  fire,  that  the  eggs  may  not 
curdle.  Do  not  boil  them,  only  let  the  sauce  be  hot  enough 
to  give  it  the  thickness  of  melted  butter, 

Fisn  Sauce  a-la-Ceaster. 

Thicken  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  with  flour, 
and  brown  it  ; then  put  to  it  a pound  of  the  best  ancho- 
vies cut  small,  six  blades  of  pounded  mace,  ten  cloves, 
forty  berries  of  black  pepper  and  allspice,  a few  small 
onions,  a faggot  of  sweet  herbs  (namely,  savory,  thyme, 
basil,  and  knotted  marjoram),  and  a little  parsley  and 
sliced  horse-radish ; on  these  pour  half  a pint  of  the  best 
sherry,  and  a pint  and  a half  of  strong  gravy.  Simmer 
all  gently  for  twenty  minutes,  then  strain  it  through  a 
sieve,  and  bottle  it  for  use  ; the  way  of  using  it  is,  to  boil 
some  of  it  in  the  butter  while  melting. 

An  excellent  substitute  for  Caper  Sauce. 

Boil  slowly  some  parsley  to  let  it  become  a bad  colour, 
cut,  but  do  not  chop  it  fine  ; put  it  to  melted  butter,  with  a 
tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  vinegar. 
Boil  up  and  serve. 

Oyster  Sauce. 

Save  the  liquor  in  opening  the  oysters;  and  boil  it 
with  the  beards,  a bit  of  mace,  and  lemon-peel.  In  the 
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meantime  throw  the  oysters  into  cold  water,  and  drain  it 
otF.  Strain  the  liquor,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with 
them,  and  as  much  butter,  mixed  with  a little  milk,  as  will 
make  sauce  enough  : but  first  rub  a little  flour  with  it. 

Set  them  over  the  fire,  and  stir  all  the  time  ; and  when 
the  butter  has  boiled  once  or  twice,  take  them  off,  and 
keep  the  saucepan  near  the  fire,  but  not  on  it : for  if  done 
too  much,  the  oysters  will  be  hard.  Squeeze  a little  lemon- 
juice,  and  serve.  A little  cream  is  a great  improvement. 

Lobster  Sattce. 

Pound  the  spawn,  and  two  anchovies ; pour  on  them 
two  spoonfuls  of  gravy  ; strain  all  into  some  butter 
melted,  as  will  be  hereafter  directed:  then  put  in  the 
meat  of  the  lobsters,  give  it  all  one  boil,  and  add  a squeeze 
of  lemon. 

SnEiMP  Sauce. 

If  the  shrimps  are  not  picked  at  home,  pour  a little 
water  over  them  to  wash  them : put  them  to  butter  melted 
thick  and  smooth,  give  themone  boil, and  the  juice  ofalemon. 

Anchovy  Sauce. 

Chop  one  or  two  anchovies  without  washing,  put  them 
to  some  flour  and  butter,  and  a little  drop  of  water  ; stir 
it  over  the  fire  till  it  boils  once  or  twice.  "When  the  an- 
chovies are  good  they  will  be  dissolved ; and  the  colour 
will  be  better  than  by  the  usual  way. 

To  MELT  Puttee. 

Mix,  in  the  proportion  of  a tea-spoonful  of  flour  to 
four  ounces  of  the  best  butter,  on  a trencher.  Put  it  into 
a small  saucepan,  and  two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  hot 
water,  boil  quick  a minute,  shaking  it  all  the  time.  Milk 
used  instead  of  water  requires  rather  less  butter,  and  looks 
whiter, 

ViNAIOAEETTE,  FOE  COLD  PoWL  OE  MeAT. 

Chop  mint,  parsley,  and  shallot,  mix  with  salt,  oil, 
and  vinegar.  Serve  in  a boat. 

Shallot  Yinegae. 

Split  six  or  eight  shallots;  put  them  into  a quart 
bottle,  and  fill  it  up  with  vinegar,  stop  it,  and  in  a month  it 
will  be  fit  for  use. 

Camp  Yinegae. 

Slice  a largo  head  of  garlic ; and  put  it  into  a wide- 
mouthed  bottle,  with  half  an  ounce  of  Cayenne,  two  tea- 
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spoonfuls  of  real  soy,  two  of  walnut  catcluip,  four  ancho- 
vies chopped,  a pint  of  vine<far,  and  enough  cochineal  to 
give  it  the  colour  of  lavender  drops.  Let  it  stand  six 
weeks  ; then  strain  off  quite  clear,  and  keep  in  small  bot- 
tles sealed  up. 

Sugar  Vinegar. 

To  every  gallon  of  water  put  two  pounds  of  the  very 
coarsest  sugar,  boil  and  skim  thoroughly,  then  put  one 
quart  of  cold  water  for  every  gallon  of  hot.  When  cool, 
put  into  it  a toast  spread  with  yeast.  Stir  it  nine  days  ; 
then  barrel,  and  set  it  in  a place  where  the  sun  will  lie  on  it, 
with  a bit  of  slate  on  the  bung-hole.  Make  it  in  March  ; 
it  will  be  ready  in  six  months. 

When  sufficiently  sour,  it  may  he  bottled,  or  may  be 
used  from  the  cask  with  a wooden  spigot  and  faucet. 

Gooseberry  Vinegar. 

Boil  spring  water ; and  when  cold,  put  to  every  three 
quarts  a quart  of  bruised  gooseberries  in  a large  tub. 
Let  them  remain  sixty  hours,  stirring  often,  then  strain 
through  a hair  bag,  and  to  each  gallon  of  liquor  add  a 
pound  of  the  coarsest  sugar.  Put  it  into  a barrel,  and  a 
toast  and  yeast : cover  the  bung-hole  with  a bit  of  slate, 
&c.,  as  above.  The  greater  quantity  of  sugar  and  fruit 
the  stronger  the  vinegar. 

Cucumber  Vinegar. 

Pare  and  slice  fifteen  large  cucumbers  and  put  them 
in  a stone  jar,  with  three  pints  of  vinegar,  four  large  onions 
sliced,  two  or  three  shallots,  a little  garlic,  two  large 
spoonfuls  of  salt,  three  tea-spoonfuls  of  pepper,  and  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  Cayenne.  After  standing  four  days  give 
the  whole  a boil;  when  cold,  strain  and  filter  the  liquor 
through  paper.  Keep  in  small  bottles  to  ad^  to  salad,  or 
eat  with  meat. 

Wine  Vinegar. 

After  making  raisin  wine,  when  the  fruit  has  been 
strained,  lay  it  on  a heap  to  heat,  then  to  every  liundred 
weight  put  fifteen  gallons  of  water  ; set  the  cask,  and  put 
yeast,  &c.,  as  before. 

As  vinegar  is  so  necessary  an  article  in  a family,  and 
one  on  which  so  great  a y)rofit  is  made,  a barrel  or  two 
might  always  be  kept  preparing,  according  to  what  suited. 
If  the  raisins  of  wine  were  ready,  that  kind  might  be 
made ; if  a great  plenty  of  gosseberries  made  them  cheap. 
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that  sort ; or  if  neither,  then  the  sugar  vinegar — so  that 
the  cask  may  not  be  left  empty,  and  grow  musty. 

Nasturtiums,  foe  Capers. 

Keep  them  a few  days  after  they  are  gath'ered,  then 
pour  boiling  vinegar  over  them,  and  when  cold, 'cover. 
They  wiU  not  be  lit  to  eat  for  some  months,  but  are  then 
finely  flavoured,  and  by  many  preferred  to  capers. 

To  MAKE  Mustard. 

Mis  the  best  Durham  flour  of  mustard  by  degrees  vrith 
boiling  water  to  a proper  thickness,  rubbing  it  perfectly 
smooth;  add  a little  salt,  and  keep  it  in  a small  jar  close 
covered,  and  put  only  as  much  into  the  glass  as  will  be 
used  soon,  which  should  be  wiped  daily  round  the  edges. 

Kitchen  Pepper  and  Spices. 

Mix  in  the  finest  powder  one  ounce  of  ginger ; of 
cinnamon,  black  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  Jamaica  pepper, 
half  an  ounce  each;  ten  cloves,  and  six  ounces  of  salt. 
Keep  it  in  a bottle ; it  is  an  agreeable  addition  to  any 
brown  sauces  or  soups. 

Spice  in  powder,  kept  in  small  bottles  close  stopped, 
goes  much  further  than  when  used  whole.  It  must  be 
|Xlried  before  pounded,  and  should  be  done  in  quantities 
that  may  be  wanted  in  three  or  four  months.  Nutmeg 
need  not  be  done,  but  the  others  should  be  kept  in  sepa- 
rate bottles  with  a little  label  on  each. 

To  DRY  Mushrooms. 

AVipe  them  clean,  and  of  the  large  take  out  the  brown, 
and  peel  off  the  skin.  Lay  them  on  paper  to  dry  in  a 
cool  oven,  and  keep  them  in  paper  bags  in  a dry  place. 
AVhen  used  simmer  them  in  the  gravy,  and  they  will  swell 
to  near  their  former  size  ; to  simmer  them  in  their  own 
liquor  till  it  dry  up  into  (hem,  shaking  the  pan,  then  diyiug 
on  tin  plates,  is  a good  way,^|ilh  spice  or  not. 

Tie  down  the  bladder,  and  keep  it  in  a dry  place,  or  in 
paper. 

Mushroom  Powder. 

Wash  half  a peck  of  large  mushrooms  while  quite 
fresh,  and  free  from  grit  and  dirt,  with  flannel,  scrape  out 
the  black  part  clean,  and  do  not  use  any  that  are  worm- 
eaten,  put  them  into  a stewpan  over  the  fire  without 
water,  with  two  large  onions,  some  cloves,  a quarter  ot  an 
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ounce  of  mace,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  white  pepper,  all  in 
powder  : simmer  and  shake  them  till  all  the  liquor  be  dried 
up ; be  careful  they  do  not  burn.  Lay  them  on  tins  or 
sieves  in  a slow  oven  till  they  are  dry  enough  to  beat  to 
powder,  then  put  the  powder  in  small  bottles,  corked  and 
lied  closely,  and  keep  in  a dry  place.  A tea-spoonful  will 
give  a very  fine  tiavour  to  any  soup  or  gravy,  or  any 
sauce;  and  it  is  to  be  added  just  before  serving,  and  one 
boil  given  to  it  after  it  is  put  in. 

• To  CHOOSE  Anchovies. 

They  are  preserved  in  barrels,  with  bay  salt : no  other 
fish  has  the  fine  flavour  of  the  anchovy.  The  best  look 
red  and  mellow,  and  the  bones  moist  and  oily ; the  flesh 
should  be  high  flavoured,  the  liquor  reddish,  and  have  a 
fine  smell. 

Essence  of  Anchovies. 

Take  two  dozen  of  anchovies,  chop  them,  and  without 
the  bone,  but  with  some  of  their  own  liquor  strained,  add 
them  to  sixteen  large  spoonfuls  of  water ; boil  gently  till 
dissolved,  which  will  be  in  a few'  minutes — when  cold, 
strain  and  bottle  it. 

To  keep  Anchovies  when  the  liquor  dries. 

Pour  on  them  beef  brine. 

. i 

To  mXke  Sprats  taste  like  Anchovies. 

Salt  them  well,  and  let  the  salt  drain  from  them.  In 
twenty-four  hours  wipe  them  dry,  but  do  not  wash  them. 
Mix  four  ounces  of  common  salt,  an  ounce  of  bay  salt,  an 
ounce  of  saltpetre,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  sal-prunella,  and 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  cochineal,  all  in  th»  finest  powder. 
Sprinkle  it  among  three  quarts  of  the  fish,  and  pack  them 
in  two  stone  jars.  Keep  in  a cold  place,  fastened  down 
with  a bladder. 

These  are  pleasant  on  bread  and  butter,  but  use  the  best 
for  sauce. 

Forcemeat, 

\\  hether  in  the  form  of  stuffing-balls,  or  for  patties, 
makes  a considerable  part  of  good  cooking  by  the  flavour 
it  imparts  to  whatsoever  dish  it  is  added,  if  properly  made. 

Exact  rules  for  the  quantity  cannot  easily  be  given ; but 
the  following  observations  may  be  useful,  and  habit  will 
soon  give  knowledge  in  mixing  it  to  the  taste. 
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At  many  tables,  where  everything  else  is  well  done,  it  is 
common  to  find  very  bad  stufiing. 

According  to  what  it  is  wanted  for,  should  be  the  selec- 
tion from  the  following  list,  observing  that  of  the  most 
pungent  articles,  least  may  be  used.  No  one  flavour 
should  predominate  greatly ; yet,  if  several  dishes  be 
served  the  same  day,  there  should  be  a marked  variety 
in  the  taste  of  the  forcemeat  as  well  as  of  the  gravies.  It 
should  be  consistent  enough  to  cut  with  a knife,  but  not 
dry  and  heavy. 


Forcemeat  Ingredients. 


Cold  fowl  or  veal. 

Scraped  ham. 

Pat  bacon. 

Beef  suet. 

Crumbs  of  bread. 

Parsley. 

AVhite  pepper. 

Salt. 

N utmeg. 

Yolk  and  white  of  eggs, 
well  beaten,  to  bind 
the  mixture. 

Yolk  of  hard  eggs. 

The  first  column  contains  1 
meat  may  be  made,  without 
those  may  be  added  some  oi 
the  second  column,  to  vary  tl 


Oysters. 

Anchovy. 

Taragon. 

Savory. 

Pennyroyal. 

Knotted  marjoram. 

Thyme. 

Basil. 

Cayenne. 

Garlic. 

Shallot. 

Chives  or  onions. 

Cloves  and  mace. 

e articles  of  which  the  force- 
any  striking  flavour ; and  to 
the  difierent  ingredients  of 
le  taste. 


Forcemeat,  for  Fowls  or  Meat. 

Shred  a little  ham  or  gammon,  some  cold  veal  or 
fowl,  some  beef  suet ; a small  quantity  of  onion,  some 
parsley,  very  little  lemon-peel,  salt,  nutmeg,  or  pounded 
mace,  and  either  white  pepper  or  Cayenne,  and  bread 
crumbs. 

Pound  in  a mortar,  and  bind  it  with  one  or  two  eggs 
beaten  and  strained. 


Forcemeat  Balls,  for  Fish  Soups  or  Fish  Stewed, 

ON  MAIGRE  DAYS. 

Beat  the  flesh  and  soft  parts  of  a middling  lobster, 
half  an  anchovy,  a large  piece  of  boiled  celery,  the  yolk  of 
a hard  egg,  a little  Cayenne,  mace,  salt,  and  white  pepper, 
with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  bread  crumbs,  one  ditto  of 
oyster  liquor,  two  ounces  of  butter  warmed,  and  two  eggs 
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long  beaten ; make  into  balls,  and  fry  of  a fine  brown  in 
butter. 

Little  Eggs  foe  Tuetle. 

Beat  three  bard  yolks  of  eggs  in  a mortar,  and  make 
into  a paste  with  the  yolk  of  a raw  one,  roll  it  into  small 
balls,  and  throw  them  into  boiling  water  for  two  minutes 
to  harden. 

Beowning,  to  colour  and  flavour  Made-dishes. 

Beat  to  powder  four  ounces  of  double-refined  sugar, 
put  it  into  a very  nice  iron  fryingpan,  with  one  ounce  of 
fine  fresh  butter,  mis  it  well  over  a clear  fire,  and  when  it 
begins  to  froth,  hold  it  up  higher  ; when  of  a very  dark 
brown,  pour  in  a small  quantity  of  a pint  of  port,  and  the 
whole  by  very  slow  degrees,  stirring  ^1  the  time.  Put  to 
the  above  half  an  ounce  of  Jamaica,  and  the  same  of  black 
pepper,  six  cloves  of  shallots  peeled,  three  blades  of  mace 
bruised,  three  spoonfuls  of  mushroom,  and  the  same  of 
walnut  catchup,  some  salt,  and  the  finely-pared  rind  of  a 
lemon ; boil  gently  fifteen  minutes,  pour  it  into  a basin  till 
cold,  take  off  the  scum,  and  bottle  for  use. 

Casseeol,  oh  Pice  Edging,  foe  a Currie  oeEeicassee. 

After  soaking  and  picking  fine  Caro  ina  rice,  boil  it  in 
water,  and  a little  salt,  until  tender,  but  not  to  a mash  ; 
drain,  and  put  it  round  the  inner  edge  of  the  dish,  to  the 
height  of  two  inches  ; smooth  it  with  the  back  of  a spoon, 
and  wash  it  over  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  put  it  into  the  oven 
for  three  or  four  minutes,  then  serve  the  meat  in  the  middle. 

Egg  Sauce. 

Boil  three  eggs  twelve  minutes,  and  then  put  them 
into  cold  water  till  wanted ; take  half  the  whites  and 
cut  them  into  dice,  the  yolks  also  into  small  pieces,  and  stir 
them  into  melted  butter,  or  pound  the  yolks  and  then  mix. 

Bread  Sauce. 

Put  a tea-cupful  of  stale  bread  crumbs  into  a stew- 
pan  with  a small  onion,  pepper,  mace,  and  as  much  mdk 
as  they  will  soak  up  ; let  it  boil,  stirring  well,  and  then 
simmer  till  stiff,  and  reduce  to  a proper  consistency  by 
milk.  The  onion  may  be  removed  if  not  approved  oi. 

Sharp  Sauces  for  Wild  Fowl. 

Two  glasses  of  port  wine  and  one  of  walnut  catchup  ; 
add  vinegar  to  taste,  or  lemon  juice,  with  Cayenne  pepper 
and  mustard. 
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SAVOURY  PIES  AND  PUDDINGS. 


Old  Fxdler  quaintly  says,  “ Keeping  a liberal  house  takes  the  affec- 
tions of  country  people,  whose  love  is  much  warmed  in  a good 
kitchen,  and  turneth  much  on  the  hinges  of  a buttery-doore 
often  open.” 


PASTE  FOE  MEAT  OE  SAVOIJEY  PIES. 

Sift  ttro  pounds  of  fine  flour  to  one  and  a half  of  good 
salt  butter,  which  break  into  small  pieces  ; rub  gently  to- 
gether the  flour  and  butter,  and  mix  up  with  yolks  of  three 
eggs  well  beat  up,  adding  nearly  a pint  of  spring  water  ; 
roll  the  paste  out  and  double  it  in  folds  three  times,  and 
it  is  ready. 


Observations  on  Savoury  Fies. 

There  are  few  articles  of  cookery  more  generally  liked 
than  relishing  pies,  if  properly  made ; and  they  may  be 
made  so  of  a great  variety  of  things.  Some  are  best  eaten 
when  cold,  and,  in  that  case,  there  should  be  no  suet  put 
into  the  forcemeat  that  is  used  with  them.  If  the  pie  is 
either  made  of  meat  that  will  take  more  dressing,  to  make 
it  extremely  tender,  than  the  baking  of  the  crust  will 
allow ; or  if  it  is  to  be  served  in  an  earthen  pie-form ; 
observe  the  following  preparation  : — 

Take  three  pounds  of  the  veiny  piece  of  beef  (for  in- 
stance) that  has  fat  and  lean  ; wash  it ; and  season  it  with 
salt,  pepper,  mace,  and  allspice,  in  fine  powder,  rubbing 
them  well  in.  Set  it  by  the  side  of  a slow’  fire,  in  a stew- 
pot  that  will  just  hold  it ; put  to  it  a piece  of  butter,  of 
about  the  weight  of  two  ounces,  and  cover  it  quite  close ; 
let  it  just  simmer  in  its  own  steam  till  it  begins  to  shrink. 
When  it  is  cold,  add  more  seasoning,  forcemeat,  and  eggs : 
and  if  it  is  in  a dish,  put  some  gravy  to  it  before  baking ; 
but  if  it  is  only  in  crust,  do  not  put  the  gravy  till  after  it 
is  cold  and  in  jelly.  Forcemeat  may  be  put  both  under 
and  over  the  meat,  if  prefen'cd  to  balls. 

Cod  Pie. 

Take  a piece  of  the  middle  of  a small  cod,  and  salt  it 
well  one  night : next  day  wash  it;  season  with  pepper,  saltj 
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and  a very  little  nutmeg,  mixed  ; place  in  a dish,  and  put 
some  butter  on  it,  and  a little  good  broth  of  any  kind  into 
the  dish. 

Cover  it  with  a crust ; and  when  done  add  a sauce  of 
a spoonful  of  broth,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  a little 
flour  and  butter,  a grate  of  lemon  and  nutmeg,  and  give 
it  one  boil.  Oysters  may  be  added. 

Mackerel  will  do  well,  but  do  not  salt  them  till  using. 

Parsley  pieked  and  put  in,  may  be  used  instead  of  oysters. 

Sole  Pie. 

Split  some  soles  from  the  bone,  and  cut  the  fins  close ; 
season  with  a mixture  of  salt,  pepper,  a little  nutmeg  and 
pounded  maee,  and  put  them  in  layers  with  oysters.  They 
eat  exeeUently.  A pair  of  middling-sized  ones  will  do,  and 
half  a hundred  of  oysters.  Put  in  the  dish  the  oyster- 
liquor,  two  or  throe  spoonfuls  of  broth,  and  some  butter. 
When  the  pie  comes  home  pour  in  a eupful  of  thick  cream. 

Lobster  Pie. 

Boil  two  lobsters,  or  if  small  three,  take  out  the  tails, 
cut  them  in  two,  take  out  the  gut,  cut  each  in  four  pieces, 
and  lay  in  a small  dish,  put  in  them  the  meat  of  the  claws 
and  that  you  have  picked  out  of  the  body  ; pick  off  the 
furry  parts  from  the  latter,  and  take  out  the  lady ; the 
spawn  beat  in  a mortar  ; likewise  all  the  shells  : set  them 
on  to  stew  with  some  water,  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of 
vinegar,  pepper,  salt,  and  some  pounded  mace ; a large 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  must  be  added,  when  the 
goodness  of  the  shells  is  obtained : give  a boil  or  two,  and 
pour  into  the  dish  strained ; strew  some  crumbs,  and  put 
a paste  over  all : bake  slowly,  but  only  till  the  paste  be 
done. 

A EEMARKABLT  FINE  FiSH  PlE. 

Boil  two  pounds  of  small  eels ; having  cut  the  fins 
quite  close,  pick  the  flesh  off  and  throw  the  hones  into  the 
liquor,  with  a little  mace,  pepper,  salt,  and  a sliee  of  onion ; 
boil  it  till  quite  rieh,  and  strain  it.  Make  forcemeat  of 
the  flesh,  an  anchovy,  parsley,  lemon-peel,  salt,  pepper, 
crumbs,  and  four  ounces  of  butter,  warmed,  and  lay  it  at 
the  bottom  of  the  dish.  Take  the  flesh  of  soles,  small 
cod,  or  dressed  turbot,  and  lay  them  on  the  forcemeat, 
having  rubbed  it  witli  salt  and  pepper ; pour  the  gravy 
over  and  bake. 

Observe  to  take  oil  the  skin  and  fins,  if  cod  or  soles. 
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Maigee  Fish  Pies. 

Salt  Fish  Pie. — The  thickest  part  mast  be  chosen, 
and  put  in  cold  water  to  soak  the  night  before  wanted ; 
then  boil  it  well,  take  it  up,  take  away  the  bones  and  skin, 
and  if  it  is  good  fish  it  will  be  in  fine  layers  ; set  it  on  a 
fish-drainer  to  get  cold ; in  the  meantime  boil  four  eggs 
hard  ; peel  and  slice  them  very  thin ; the  same  quantity 
of  onion  sliced  thin ; line  the  bottom  of  a pie-dish  with 
fish  forcemeat,  or  a layer  of  potatoes  sliced  thin ; then  a 
layer  of  onions,  then  of  fish  and  of  eggs,  and  so  on  till  the 
dish  is  full ; season  each  layer  with  a little  pepper  ; then 
mix  a tea-spoonful  of  made  mustard,  the  same  of  essence 
of  anchovy,  a little  mushroom  catchup,  in  a gill  of  water ; 
put  it  in  the  dish  ; then  put  on  the  top  an  ounce  of  fresh 
butter  broke  in  bits  ; cover  it  with  puff-paste,  and  bake  it 
one  hour.  Fresh  cod  may  be  done  in  the  same  way,  by 
adding  a little  salt. 

All  fish  for  making  pies — whether  soles,  flounders,  her- 
rings, salmon,  lobster,  eels,  trout,  trench,  &c. — should  be 
dressed  first.  This  is  the  most  economical  way  for  Catho- 
lic families,  as  what  is  boiled  one  day  will  make  excellent 
pies  or  patties  the  next. 

If  you  intend  it  for  pies,  take  the  skin  off  and  the  bones 
out ; lay  your  salmon,  soles,  turbot,  or  cod  fish  in  layers, 
and  season  each  layer  with  equal  quantities  of  pepper, 
allspice,  mace,  and  salt,  till  the  dish  is  full ; save  a little 
of  the  liquor  that  the  fish  was  boiled  in ; set  it  on  the  fire 
with  the  bones  and  skin  of  the  fish ; boil  it  a quarter  of 
an  hour ; then  strain  it  through  a sieve ; let  it  settle,  and 
pour  it  in  the  dish ; cover  it  with  puff-paste ; bake  it 
about  an  hour  and  a quarter.  Shrimps,  prawns,  or  oysters 
added,  will  improve  the  above. 

Cod  Sounds  for  a pie  should  be  soaked  at  least  twenty- 
four  hoiu’s,  then  well  washed,  and  put  on  a cloth  to  dry. 
Put  in  a stewpan  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  with  four 
ounces  of  sliced  onions ; fry  them  of  a nice  brown;  then 
put  in  a small  table-spoonful  of  flour,  and  add  half  a pint 
of  boiling  water;  when  smooth,  put  in  about  ten  cod 
sounds,  and  season  them  with  a little  pepper,  a glass  of 
white  wine,  a tea-spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovy,  the  juice 
of  half  a lemon  ; stir  it  well  together,  put  it  in  a pie-dish, 
cover  it  with  paste,  and  bake  it  one  hour. 

Eel  Pie. 

Take  eels  about  half  a pound  each  ; skin,  wash,  and 
trim  off  the  fin  with  a pair  of  scissors;  cut  them  into 
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pieces  three  inches  lon» ; season  them  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  fill  your  dish,  leaving  out  the  heads  and  tails ; 
add  a gill  of  water  or  veal  broth ; cover  it  with  paste  ; rub 
it  over  with  a paste-brush  dipped  in  yolk  of  egg ; oi'na- 
ment  it  with  some  of  the  same  paste ; bake  it  an  hour, 
and,  when  done,  make  a hole  in  the  centre,  and  pour  in 
the  following  sauce  through  a funnel : — The  trimmings 
boiled  in  half  a pint  of  veal  stock,  seasoned  with  pepper 
and  salt,  a table-spoonful  of  lemon-juice,  and  thickened 
with  flour  and  water,  strained  through  a fine  sieve  j add 
it  boiling  hot. 

Pilchard  and  Leek  Pie. 

Clean  and  skin  the  white  part  of  some  large  leeks ; 
scald  in  milk  and  water,  and  put  them  in  layers  into  a 
dish,  and  between  the  layers  two  or  three  salted  pilchards 
which  have  been  soaked  for  some  hours  the  day  before ; 
cover  the  whole  with  a good  plain  crust ; when  the  pie  is 
taken  out  of  the  oven  lift  up  the  side  crust  with  a Imife, 
and  empty  out  all  the  liquor ; then  pour  in  half  a pint  of 
scalded  cream. 

Venison  Pasty. 

Take  a neck,  shoulder,  or  breast  of  venison  that  has 
not  hung  too  long ; bone  it,  trim  oflT  all  the  skin,  and 
cut  it  into  pieces  two  inches  square,  and  put  them  into  a 
stewpan  with  three  gills  of  port  wine,  two  onions,  or  a few 
shallots  sliced,  sofiie  pepper,  salt,  three  blades  of  mace, 
about  a dozen  allspice,  and  enough  veal  broth  to  cover  it ; 
put  it  over  a slow  fire,  and  let  it  stew  till  three  parts  done ; 
put  the  trimmings  into  another  saucepan,  cover  it  with 
water,  and  set  it  on  a fire ; take  out  the  pieces  you  intend 
for  the  pasty,  and  put  them  into  a deep  dish  with  a little 
of  their  liquor,  and  set  it  by  to  cool ; then  add  the  remain- 
der of  the  liquor  to  the  bones  and  trimmings,  and  boil  it 
till  the  pasty  is  ready ; then  cover  the  pasty  with  paste, 
ornament  the  top,  and  bake  it  for  two  hours  in  a slow 
oven  ; and  before  it  is  sent  to  table,  pour  in  a sauce  made 
with  the  gravy  the  venison  was  stewed  in,  strained  and 
skimmed  free  from  fat,  some  pepper,  salt,  half  a gill  of 
port,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  a little  flour  and  butter 
to  thicken  it. 

Eump-steak  Pie. 

Cut  tliree  pounds  of  rump-steak  (that  has  been  kept 
till  tender)  into  pieces  half  as  big  as  your  hand  ; trim  off 
all  the  skin,  sinews,  and  every  part  which  has  not  iudis- 
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putable  pretensions  to  be  eaten,  and  beat  them  with  a 
chopper;  chop  very  fine  half  a dozen  shallots,  and  add 
them  to  half  an  ounce  of  pepper  and  salt  mixed ; strew  some 
of  the  mixture  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  then  a layer  of 
steak,  then  some  more  of  the  mixture,  and  so  on  till  the 
dish  is  full ; add  half  a gill  of  mushroom  catchup,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  gravy  or  red  wine ; cover  it  as  in  the 
preceding  receipt,  and  bake  it  two  hours. 

Veal  Pie. 

Take  some  of  the  middle  or  scrag  of  a small  neck  ; 
season  it,  and  either  put  to  it  or  not  a few  slices  of  lean 
hacon  or  ham.  If  it  is  wanted  of  a high  relish,  add  mace, 
Cayenne,  and  nutmeg  to  the  salt  and  pepper,  and  also 
forcemeat  and  eggs,  and,  if  you  choose,  add  truffles,  morels, 
mushrooms,  sweetbreads  cut  into  small  bits,  and  cock’s- 
comb  blanched,  if  liked ; have  a rich  gravy  ready  to  pour 
in  after  baking.  It  will  be  very  good  without  any  of  the 
latter  additions. 

A eich  Veal  Pie. 

Cut  steaks  from  a neck  or  breast  of  veal ; season  them 
with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  a very  little  clove  in  pow- 
der ; slice  two  sweetbreads,  and  season  them  in  the  same 
manner ; lay  a puff  paste  on  the  ledge  of  the  dish,  then 
put  the  meat,  yolks  of  hard  eggs,  the  sweetbreads,  and 
some  oysters  up  to  the  top  of  the  dish  ; lay  over  the  whole 
some  very  thin  slices  of  ham,  aud  fill  up  the  dish  with 
water ; cover,  and  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  oven  pour 
in  at  the  top,  through  a funnel,  a few  spoonfuls  of  good 
veal  gravy,  and  some  cream  to  fill  up,  but  first  boil  it  up 
with  a tea-spoonful  of  flour  ; truffles,  &c.,  if  approved. 

Veal  (oe  Chicken)  and  Paeslet  Pie. 

Cut  some  slices  from  the  leg  or  neck  of  veal — if  the 
leg,  from  about  the  knuckle  ; season  them  with  salt;  scald 
some  parsley  that  is  picked  from  the  stems,  and  squeeze 
it  dry ; cut  it  a little,  and  lay  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish  ; 
then  put  the  meat,  and  so  on,  in  layers  ; fill  the  dish  with 
new  milk,  but  not  so  high  as  to  touch  the  crust ; cover  it, 
and  when  baked  pour  out  a little  of  the  milk,  and  put  in 
half  a pint  of  good  scalded  cream. 

Chicken  may  be  cut  up3kiuucd,audmadcin  the  same  way. 

Calf’s-head  Pie. 

Stow  a knuckle  of  veal  till  fit  for  eating,  with  two 
onions,  a few  isinglass  shavings,  a bunch  of  herbs,  a blade 
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of  mace,  and  a few  pepper-corns  in  three  pints  of  water  ; 
keep  the  broth  for  the  pie ; take  off  a bit  of  the  meat  for 
the  balls,  and  let  the  other  be  eaten,  but  simmer  the  bones 
in  the  broth  till  it  is  very  good  ; half  boil  the  head,  and 
cut  it  into  square  bits  ; put  a layer  of  ham  at  the  bottom, 
then  some  head — first  fat,  then  lean — with  balls  and  hard, 
eggs  cut  in  half,  and  so  on  till  the  dish  be  full,  but  be  par- 
ticularly careful  not  to  place  the  pieces  close,  or  the  pie 
will  be  too  solid,  and  there  will  be  no  space  for  the  jelly. 
The  meat  must  be  first  pretty  well  seasoned  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  a scrape  or  two  of  nutmeg.  Put  a little 
water  and  a little  gravy  into  the  dish,  and  cover  it  with  a 
tolerably  thick  crust ; bake  it  in  a slow  oven,  and,  when 
done,  pour  into  it  as  much  gravy  as  it  can  possibly  hold, 
and  do  not  cut  it  till  perfectly  cold,  iu  doing  which,  ob- 
serve to  use  a very  sharp  knife,  and  first  cut  out  a large 
bit,  going  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish  ; and  when  done 
thus,  thinner  slices  can  be  cut.  The  different  colours  and 
the  clear  icily  have  a beautiful  marbled  appearance. 

A small  pie  may  be  made  to  eat  hot,  which  with  high 
seasoning,  oysters,  mushrooms,  truffles,  morels,  &c.,  has  a 
very  good  appearance. 

The  cold  pie  will  keep  many  days.  Slices  make  a pretty 
side  dish. 

Instead  of  isinglass,  use  a calf’s  foot  or  a cow-heel,  if  the 
jelly  is  not  likely  to  be  stiff  enough. 

The  pickled  tongues  of  former  calves  heads  may  be  cut 
in,  to  vary  the  colour,  instead  of  or  besides  ham. 

PoEK  Pies,  to  eat  cold. 

Eaise  common  boiled  crust  into  either  a round  or  oval 
form,  as  you  choose ; have  ready  the  trimming  and  small 
bits  of  pork  cut  off  when  a hog  is  killed,  and  if  these  are 
not  enough,  take  the  meat  of  a sweet  bone  ; beat  it  well 
with  a rolling-pin,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  keep 
the  fat  and  lean  separate ; put  it  iu  layers,  quite  close  up 
to  the  top ; lay  on  the  lid ; cut  the  edge  smooth  round, 
and  pinch  it ; bake  in  a slow  soaking  oven,  as  the  meat  is 
very  solid.  Directions  for  raising  the  crust  will  be  given 
hereafter.  The  pork  may  be  put  into  a common  dish,  with 
a very  plain  crust,  and  be  quite  as  good.  Observe  to 
put  no  bone  or  water  into  the  pork  pic ; the  outside  of  the 
pieces  will  bo  hard,  unless  they  arc  cut  small  and  pressed 
close. 

Mutton  Pie. 

Cut  steaks  from  a loin  or  neck  of  mutton  that  has 
hung;  beat  them,  and  remove  some  of  the  fat;  season 
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with  salt,  pepper,  and  a little  onion  ; put  a little  water  at 
the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  a little  paste  at  the  edge  ; then 
cover  with  a moderately  thick  paste.  Or  raise  small  pies, 
and  breaking  each  bone  in  to  shorten  it,  season,  and  cover 
it  over,  pinching  the  edge.  When  they  come  out,  pour 
into  each  a spoonful  of  gravy  made  of  a bit  of  mutton. 

Squab  Pie. 

Cut  apples  as  for  other  pies,  and  lay  them  in  rows 
with  mutton  chops ; shred  onion,  and  sprinkle  it  among 
them,  and  also  some  sugar. 

Lamb  Pie. 

Make  it  of  the  loin,  neck,  or  breast.  The  breast  of 
house-lamb  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  things  that  can  be 
eaten.  It  should  be  very  lightly  seasoned  with  pepper 
and  salt,  the  bone  taken  out,  but  not  the  gristles,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  jelly  gravy  be  put  in  hot ; but  the  pie 
should  not  be  cut  till  cold.  Put  two  spoonfuls  of  water 
before  making. 

Grass-lamb  makes  an  excellent  pie,  and  may  either  be 
boned  or  not,  but  not  to  bone  it  is  perhaps  the  best.  Sea- 
son with  only  pepper  and  salt ; put  two  spoonfuls  of  water 
before  baking,  and  as  much  gravy  when  it  comes  from  the 
oven. 

Note. — Meat  pies  being  fat,  it  is  best  to  let  out  the  gravy 
on  one  side,  and  put  it  in  again  by  a funnel  at  the  centre, 
and  a little  may  be  added. 

VoL  Au  Vent. 

Poll  off  tart  paste  till  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick  ; then,  with  a tin  cutter  made  for  that  purpose  (about 
the  size  of  the  bottom  of  the  dish  you  intend  sending  to 
table),  cut  out  the  shape,  and  lay  it  on  a baking-plate  with 
paper ; rub  it  over  with  yolk  of  egg ; roll  out  good  puff 
paste  an  inch  thick,  stamp  it  with  the  same  cutter,  and  lay 
it  on  the  tart  paste ; then  .take  a cutter  two  sizes  smaller, 
and  press  it  in  the  centre  nearly  through  the  puff  paste ; 
rub  the  top  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  bake  it  in  a quick  oven 
about  twenty  minutes,  of  a Tight  brown  colour  ; when  done, 
take  out  the  paste  inside  the  centre  mark,  preserving  the 
top  ; put  it  on  a dish  in  a warm  place,  and  when  wanted 
fill  it  with  a white  fricassee  of  chicken,  rabbit,  &c. 

Chicken  Pie. 

Cut  lip  two  young  fowls  ; season  with  white  pepper, 
salt,  a little  mace,  and  nutmeg,  all  in  the  finest  powder ; 
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likewise  a little  Cayenne;  put  the  chicken,  slices  of  ham, 
or  fresh  gammon  of  bacon,  forcemeat  balls,  and  hard  eggs 
by  turns  in  layers.  If  it  is  to  be  baked  in  a dish,  put  a 
little  water,  but  none  if  in  a raised  crust.  By  the  time  it 
returns  from  the  oven,  have  ready  a gravy  of  knuckle  of 
veal,  or  a bit  of  the  scrag  with  some  shank  bones  of  mut- 
ton, seasoned  wilh  herbs,  onions,  mace,  and  white  pepper. 
If  it  is  to  be  eaten  hot,  you  may  add  truffles,  morels,  mush- 
rooms, &c.,  but  not  if  to  be  eaten  cold.  If  it  is  made  in  a 
dish,  put  as  much  gravy  as  will  fill  it ; but  in  raised  crust 
the  gravy  must  be  nicely  strained,  and  then  put  in  cold,  as 
jelly.  To  make  the  jelly  clear,  you  may  give  it  a boil  with 
the  whites  of  two  eggs,  after  taking  away  the  meat,  and 
then  run  it  through  a fine  lawn  sieve. 

Rahbits,  if  young  and  in  flesh,  do  as  well ; their  legs 
should  be  cut  short,  and  the  breast-bones  must  not  go  in, 
but  will  help  to  make  the  gravy. 

Green-goose  Pie. 

Bone  two  young  green-geese,  of  a good  size,  but  first 
take  away  every  plug,  and  singe  them  nicely  ; wash  them 
clean,  and  season  them  high  with  salt,  pepper,  mace,  and 
allspice  ; put  one  inside  the  other,  and  press  them  as  close 
as  you  can,  drawing  the  legs  inwards  ; put  a good  deal  of 
butter  over  them,  and  bake  them  either  with  or  without 
crust ; if  the  latter,  a cover  to  the  dish  must  fit  close,  to 
keep  in  the  steam.  It  will  keep  long. 

Duck  Pie. 

Bone  a full-grown  young  duck  and  fowl ; wash  them 
and  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  a small  proportion  of 
mace  and  allspice  in  the  finest  powder  ; put  the  fowl  within 
the  duck,  and  in  the  former  a calf’s  tongue  pickled  red, 
boiled  very  tender,  and  peeled ; press  the  whole  close ; 
the  skins  of  the  legs  should  be  drawn  inwards,  that  the 
body  of  the  fowl  may  be  quite  smooth.  If  approved,  the 
space  between  the  sides  of  the  crust  may  be  filled  with  a 
fine  forcemeat,  made  according  to  the  receipt  given  for 
making  forcemeat  in  page  112.  Bake  it  in  a slow^  oven, 
either  in  raised  crust  or  pie-dish,  with  a thick  crust, 
ornamented. 

The  large  pics  in  Staffordshire  are  made  as  above,  but 
with  a goose  outside,  then  a turkey,  a duck  ne.xt,  then  a 
fowl,  and  either  tongue,  small  birds,  or  forcemeat  in  the 
middle. 
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Giblet  Pie. 

After  very  nicely  cleaning  goose  or  duck  giblets,  stew 
them  with  a small  quantity  of  water,  onion,  black  pepper, 
and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  till  nearly  done ; let  them 
grow  cold,  and  if  not  enough  to  fill  the  dish,  lay  a beef, 
veal,  or  two  or  three  mutton  steaks  at  the  bottom  ; put  the 
liquor  of  the  stew  to  bake  with  the  above,  and  when  the  pie 
is  baked,  pour  into  it  a large  tea-cupful  of  cream. 

Sliced  potatoes  added  to  it  eat  extremely  well. 

Pigeon  Pie. 

Eub  the  pigeons  with  pepper  and  salt,  inside  and  out. 
In  the  former  put  a bit  of  butter,  and,  if  approved,  some 
jiarsley  chopped  with  the  livers,  and  a little  of  the  same 
seasoning ; lay  a beef  steak  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and 
the  birds  on  it ; between  every  two  a hard  egg ; put  a 
cup  of  water  in  the  dish,  and  if  you  have  any  ham  in  the 
house,  lay  a bit  on  each  pigeon  ; it  is  a great  improvement 
to  the  flavour. 

Observe,  when  ham  is  cut  for  gravy  or  pies,  to  take  the 
under  part  rather  than  the  prime. 

Season  the  gizzards  and  the  two  joints  of  the  wings,  and 
put  them  in  the  centre  of  the  pie ; and  over  them,  in  a 
hole  made  in  the  crust,  three  feet,  nicely  cleaned,  to  show 
what  pie  it  is. 

Pigeon  or  Lark  Pie. 

Truss  half  a dozen  fine  large  pigeons  as  for  stewing  ; 
season  them  with  pepper  and  salt ; lay  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dish  a rump  steak  of  about  a pound  weight,  cut  into 
pieces  and  trimmed  neatly,  seasoned,  and  beat  out  with  a 
chopper ; on  it  lay  the  pigeons,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs 
boiled  hard,  and  a gill  of  broth  or  water,  and  over  these  n 
layer  of  steaks ; wet  the  edge  of  the  dish,  and  cover  it 
over  with  puff  paste  ; wash  it  over  with  yolk  of  egg,  and 
ornament  it  with  leaves  of  paste  and  the  feet  of  the 
pigeons  ; bake  it  an  hour  and  a half  in  a moderate-heated 
oven.  Before  it  is  sent  to  table  make  an  aperture  in  the 
top,  and  pour  in  some  good  gravy,  quite  hot. 

Partridge  Pie,  in  a Dish. 

Pick  and  singe  four  partridges ; cut  off  the  legs  at 
the  knee  ; season  with  pepper,  salt,  chopped  parsley, 
thyme,  and  mushrooms ; lay  a veal  steak  and  a slice  of 
ham  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish  ; put  the  partridges  in,  and 
half  a pint  of  good  broth;  put  puff  paste  on  the  edge  of 
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the  dish,  and  cover  with  the  same  ; brush  it  over  with  egg, 
and  bake  an  hour. 

Feench  Pie. 

Lay  a puff  paste  round  on  the  ledge  of  the  dish,  and 
put  in  either  veal  in  slices,  rabbits  or  chickens  jointed, 
with  forcemeat  balls,  sweetbreads  cut  in  pieces,  artichoke 
bottoms,  and  a few  truffles. 

Eaised  Feench  Pie. 

Make  about  two  pounds  of  flour  into  a paste  ; knead 
it  well,  and  into  the  shape  of  a ball ; press  your  thumb 
into  the  centre,  and  work  it  by  degrees  into  any  shape 
(oval  or  round  is  the  most  general),  till  about  five  inches 
high ; put  it  on  a sheet  of  paper,  and  fill  it  with  coarse 
flour  or  bran ; roll  out  a covering  for  it  about  the  same 
thickness  as  the  sides ; cement  its  sides  with  the  yolk  of 
egg ; cut  the  edges  quite  even,  and  pinch  it  round  with 
the  finger  and  thumb  ; yolk  of  egg  it  over  with  a paste- 
brush, and  ornament  it  in  any  way  fancy  may  direct  with 
the  same  kind  of  paste ; bake  it  of  a fine  brown  colour  in 
a slow  oven,  and,  when  done,  cut  out  the  top,  remove  the 
flour  or  bran,  brush  it  quite  clean,  and  fill  it  up  with  a 
fricassee  of  chicken,  rabbit,  or  any  other  entrSe  most  con- 
venient. Send  it  to  table  with  a napkin  under. 

Vegetable  Pie. 

Scald  and  blanch  some  broad  beans  ; cut  young  car- 
rots, turnips,  artichoke  bottoms,  mushrooms,  peas,  onions, 
lettuce,  parsley,  or  any  of  them  you  have ; make  the  whole 
into  a nice  stew  with  some  good  veal  gravy  ; bake  a crust 
over  a dish,  vuth  a little  lining  round  the  edge,  and  a cup 
turned  up  to  keep  it  from  sinking.  When  baked,  open 
the  lid  and  pour  in  the  stew. 

Potato  Pie. 

Skin  some  potatoes,  and  cut  them  into  slices  ; season 
them ; and  also  some  mutton,  beef,  pork,  or  veal.  Put 
layers  of  them  and  of  the  meat. 

Eaised  Ceust  foe  Meat  Pies  oe  Fowls,  &c. 

Boil  water  with  a little  fine  lard,  and  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  fresh  dripping,  or  of  butter,  but  not  much  of  either. 
While  hot,  mix  this  with  as  much  flour  as  you  will  want, 
making  the  paste  as  stiff’ as  you  can  to  be  smooth,  which 
you  will  make  by  good  kneading  and  beating  it  with  the 
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rolling  pin.  When  quite  smooth,  put  a lump  into  a cloth* 
or  under  a pan,  to  soak  till  near  cold. 

Those  who  have  not  a good  hand  at  raising  crust  may- 
do  thus  : — Eoll  the  paste  of  a proper  thickness,  and  cutout 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  pie,  then  a long  piece  for  the 
sides.  Cement  the  bottom  to  the  sides  with  egg,  bringing 
the  former  rather  further  out,  and  pinching  both  together; 
put  egg  between  the  edges  of  the  paste  to  make  it  adhere 
at  the  sides.  Fill  your  pie  and  put  on  the  cover,  and 
pinch  it  and  the  side-crust  together.  The  same  mode  of 
uniting  the  paste  is  to  be  observed  if  the  sides  are  pressed 
into  a tin  form,  in  which  the  paste  must  be  baked,  after 
it  shall  be  filled  and  covered ; but  in  the  latter  case  the 
tin  should  be  buttered,  and  carefully  taken  off  when  done 
enough ; and  as  the  form  usually  makes  the  sides  of  a lighter 
colour  than  is  proper,  the  paste  should  be  put  into  the  oven 
again  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  With  a feather,  put  egg 
over  at  first. 

Beef  Steak  Pudding. 

Of  all  savoury  puddings,  perhaps  those  made  with 
beef  are  the  best.  The  following  is  the  mode  of  making 
them  in  all  the  clubs  : — 

Take  from  one  pound  to  one  pound  and  a half  of  the 
inside  of  a sirloin  of  beef,  or  the  same  quantity  of  rump 
steak,  cutting  off  part  of  the  fat ; beat  it  until  tender,  cut 
it  thin,  and  divide  into  small  slices  along  with  two  mutton 
kidneys  or  one  veal  kidney  ; to  these  add  a dozen  of  native 
oysters,  bearded.  The  whole  is  then  seasoned  with  pepper 
and  salt,  a minced  shallot,  and  chopped  parslev.  Boil  it 
from  two  hours  and  a half  to  three  hours.  When  done, 
have  ready  some  strong  beef  gravy,  made  savoury  with  a 
little  mushroom  catchup ; make  a hole  in  the  paste,  and 
pour  it  into  the  pudding. 

If  for  a family  pudding  the  oysters  and  the  kidneys  may 
be  omitted : let  the  steak  be  prepared  as  above,  adding,  if 
you  choose,  some  layers  of  sliced  onions. 

Mutton  and  Kidney  Pudding. 

Cut  slices  from  an  underdone  leg  of  mutton,  -with  kid- 
neys sufficient  to  form  alternate  layers,  mixed  with  some 
minced  onions.  It  may  be  made  either  in  a shape  or  solely 
in  paste,  but  in  either  case  it  should  not  be  very  highly  sea- 
soned ; it  should,  however,  have  some  good  gravy,  to  be 
poured  into  it  when  boiled,  for  which  walnut  catchup  will 
bo  found  more  appropriate  than  mushroom. 
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To  EEEP  Game,  &c. 

Game  ought  not  to  be  thrown  away  even  when  it  has 
been  kept  a very  long  time ; for  when  it  seems  to  be 
spoiled  it  may  often  be  made  fit  for  eating  by  nicely  clean- 
ing it,  and  washing  with  vinegar  and  water.  If  there  is 
danger  of  birds  not  keeping,  draw,  crop,  and  pick  them  ; 
then  wash  in  two  or  three  waters,  and  rub  them  with  salt. 
Have  ready  a large  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and  plunge 
them  into  it  one  by  one ; drawing  them  up  and  down  by 
the  legs,  that  the  water  may  pass  through  them.  Let  them 
stay  five  or  six  minutes  in ; then  hang  them  up  iu  a cold 
place.  When  drained,  pepper  and  salt  the  insides  well. 
Before  roasting,  wash  them  well. 

The  most  delicate  birds  (even  grouse)  may  be  preserved 
thus.  Those  that  live  by  suction  cannot  be  done  this 
way,  as  they  are  never  drawn : and  perhaps  the  heat 
might  make  them  worse,  as  the  water  could  not  pass 
through  them ; but  they  bear  being  high. 

Lumps  of  charcoal  put  about  birds  and  meat  will  pre- 
serve them  from  taint,  and  restore  what  is  spoiling. 

Pheasants  and  Paktridges. 

Boast  them  as  turkey  ; and  serve  with  a fine  gravy 
(into  which  put  a very  small  bit  of  garlic),  and  bread- 
sauce.  When  cold,  they  may  be  made  into  excellent  pat- 
ties, but  their  flavour  should  not  be  overpowered  by 
lemon. 

To  POT  Partridges. 

Clean  them  nicely ; and  season  with  mace,  allspice, 
white  pepper,  and  salt,  in  fine  powder.  Bub  every  part 
well ; then  lay  the  breast  downwards  in  a pan,  and  pack 
the  birds  as  closely  as  you  possibly  can.  Put  a good  deal 
of  butter  on  them ; then  cover  the  pan  with  a coarse  flour 
paste  and  a paper  over,  tie  it  close,  and  bake.  When 
cold,  put  the  birds  into  pots,  and  cover  them  with  butter. 

Partridges. 

If  killed  on  the  first  of  the  month,  you  may  dress 
your  birds  on  the  9lh.  They  will  be  all  the  better  for  having 
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been  drawn  as  soon  after  they  come  to  hand  as  possible. 
I recommend  the  cook  to  abstain  from  the  common  custom 
of  stickinof  one  leg  through  the  other,  as  it  renders  the 
carving  difficult.  A good  rich  gravy  sauce  is  essential  with 
partridge,  which,  with  all  its  flavour,  is  a very  dry-meated 
bird.  Some  folks  use  bread  sauce,  or  an  abomination  so 
called,  being,  in  fact,  nothing  more  or  less  than  spiced 
pap ! 

Potted  Pheasant,  Paetrtdge,  Geohse,  oe  Snipe. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  birds  intended  for 
potting  should  be  quite  fresh : let  them  be  carefully 
boned.  Make  a forcemeat  in  the  proportion  of  a pound 
of  fillet  of  veal  to  a pound  and  a quarter  of  fat  bacon  ; let 
these  be  chopped  and  pounded  very  fine,  and  then  rubbed 
through  a wire  sieve,  to  take  away  the  sinews,  &c.  Place 
the  forcemeat  again  in  the  mortar,  and  beat  up  spice, 
Cayenne,  and  salt,  to  your  taste ; be  careful  not  to  use 
too  much  of  the  latter,  if  your  bacon  be  well  cured.  Have 
some  half  dozen  fresh  green  truffles  washed,  peeled,  and 
warmed  in  butter  ; mix  all  the  ingredients.  Place  a layer 
of  forcemeat  at  the  bottom  of  each  of  your  pots,  then  put 
in  the  birds,  well  stuffed  with  the  same  ; fine  the  sides  of 
the  pots  with  slices  of  bacon,  and  cover  with  forcemeat. 
Bake  in  a slow  oven  for  an  hour  and  a quarter.  "When 
perfectly  cold,  pour  melted  suet  and  lard,  melted,  in  equal 
quantities  over  the  top  of  each  pot,  and  tie  them  down  with 
bladders.  Some  cooks  add  a little  calf’s  liver  to  the  force- 
meat, to  produce  an  additional  flavour  ; but  we  do  not,  ap- 
prove of  the  introduction. 

To  CLAEIFY  BuTTEE  FOE  PoTTING. 

Put  it  into  a sauce-boat,  and  set  them  over  the  fire  in 
a stewpan  that  has  a little  water  in.  When  melted,  take 
care  not  to  pour  the  milky  parts  over  the  potted  things : 
they  will  sink  to  the  bottom. 

To  POT  Mooe  Game. 

Pick,  singe,  and  wash  the  birds  nicely;  then  dry 
them,  and  season,  inside  and  out,  pretty  high,  with  pepper, 
mace,  nutmeg,  allspice,  and  salt.  Pack  them  in  as  small 
a pot  as  will  hold  them,  cover  them  with  butter,  and  bake 
in  a very  slow  oven.  When  cold,  take  off  the  butter,  dry 
them  from  the  gravy,  and  put  one  bii’d  into  each  pot,  which 
should  just  fit.  Addas  much  more  butter  as  will  cover 
them,  but  take  care  that  it  docs  not  oil.  The  best  way  to 
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melt  it  is  by  warming  it  in  a basin  set  in  a bowl  of  hot 
water. 

Geouse. 

Eoast  them  like  fowls,  but  the  head  is  to  be  twisted 
under  the  wing.  They  must  not  be  over-done.  Serve 
with  a rich  gravy  in  the  dish,  and  bread  sauce.  The 
sauce  for  wild  fowl,  described  under  the  head  of  Sauces, 
may  be  used  instead  of  common  gravy. 

To  BOAST  Wild  Fowl. 

The  flavour  is  best  preserved  without  stuffing.  Put 
pepper,  salt,  and  a piece  of  butter  into  each. 

Wild  fowl  require  much  less  dressing  than  tame ; they 
should  be  served  of  a fine  colour,  and  well  frothed  up. 
A rich  brown  gravy  should  be  sent  in  the  dish  ; and  when 
the  breast  is  cut  into  slices  before  taking  off  the  bone,  a 
squeeze  of  lemon,  with  pepper  and  salt,  is  a great  im- 
provement to  the  flavour. 

To  take  off  the  fishy  taste  which  wild  fowl  sometimes 
have,  put  an  onion,  salt,  and  hot  water,  into  the  dripping- 
pan,  and  baste  them  for  the  first  ten  minutes  with  this, 
then  take  away  the  pan,  and  baste  constantly  with  butter. 

Wild  Ducks. 

A brisk  fire  is  necessary  for  roasting  these  birds  ; baste 
and  dredge  them  well ; allow  twenty  minutes  for  cooking, 
if  you  desire  to  have  them  full  of  gravy.  Serve  with  gravy 
sauce,  to  which  a chopped  shallot,  and  the  juice  of  a Seville 
orange  has  been  added. 

Hashed  Widgeon,  Teal,  oe  Wild  Duck. 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  good  hash  of  wild  fowl  over 
roasted ; to  eat  this  dish  in  perfection,  the  birds  shouhl 
be  half  dressed  expressly  for  the  purpose.  Cut  them  into 
joints,  mix  the  juice  of  two  Seville  oi’anges  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  Keading  or  home-made  sauce,  a gill  of  port 
wine,  a tea-spoonful  of  mushroom  powder,  and  four  arti- 
choke bottoms,  broken  into  bits ; see  that  you  have  enough 
to  cover  the  flesh,  adding  a little  more  of  each  liquid  if 
necessary ; make  it  boil,  and  ten  minutes  before  the  hasd 
is  required,  put  in  the  meat,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for 
that  time. 

Woodcocks,  Snipes,  and  Quails 

Keep  good  several  days.  Roast  them  without  draw- 
ing, and  serve  on  toast.  Butter  only  should  be  eaten  wdth 
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them,  as  gravy  takes  off  the  fine  flavour.  The  thigh  and  . 
back  are  esteemed  the  most. 

Euffs  and  Eeeves 

Are  skewered  as  quails  ; put  bars  of  bacon  over  them, 
and  roast  them  about  ten  minutes.  Serve  with  a good 
gravy  in  the  dish.  ■ 

Plovers. 

Eoast  the  green  ones  in  the  same  way  as  woodcocks, 
without  drawing;  and  serve  on  a toast.  Grey  plovers 
may  be  either  roasted  or  stewed  with  gravy,  herbs,  and 
spice. 

, Plover  s Eggs  are  a nice  and  fashionable  dish.  Boil 
them  ten  minutes,  and  serve  either  hot  or  cold  on  a 
napkin. 

Ortolans  roasted. 

Pick  and  singe,  but  do  not  draw  them.  Tie  on  a bird- 
spit,  and  roast  them.  Some  persons  like  bacon  in  slices 
tied  between  them,  but  the  taste  of  it  spoils  the  flavour  of 
the  ortolan.  Cover  them  with  crumbs  of  bread. 

Guinea  or  Pea  Fowl. 

These  must  be  larded,  or  instead,  slices  of  fat  bacon  or 
ham  may  be  skewered  over  the  bird  while  roasting,  and  it 
requires  plentiful  basting,  the  meat  being  dry. 

Partridges  broiled. 

A brace  of  partridges  trussed,  split  down  the  back, 
and  dressed  as  fowl,  will  be  found  very  palatable,  with  the 
advantage  of  being  cooked  in  half  the  time  required  for 
roasting  them. 

Black  Cock. 

These  delicious  birds  should  be  dressed  before  a bright 
fire,  and  great  care  taken  that  they  be  well  basted,  and 
not  over-done.  Ten  minutes  before  serving,  make  around 
of  toast,  squeeze  the  juice  of  a lemon  over  it,  and  then  lay 
it  in  the  dripping-pan  ; place  the  birds  upon  this  for  table, 
and  send  melted  butter  only,  as  highly  seasoned  gravy 
destroys  the  flavour  of  the  bird. 

Hares,  ! 

If  properly  taken  care  of,  will  keep  a great  time,  and  I 

even  when  the  cook  fancies  them  past  eating,  may  be  in  i 

the  highest  perfection ; which  if  eaten  when  fresh  killed  ' 
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tliey  are  not.  As  tliey  aro  usually  paunched  in  the  field, 
the  cook  cannot  prevent  this ; but  the  hare  keeps  longer, 
and  eats  much  better,  if  not  opened  for  four  or  five  days, 
or  according  to  the  weather. 

The  sooner  a hare  is  paunched  after  killing  the  better ; 
it  must  be  wiped  quite  dry,  the  heart  and  liver  taken  out, 
and  the  hver  scalded  to  keep  for  the  stuffing.  Hepeat  this 
wiping  every  day ; mix  pepper  and  ginger,  and  rub  on  the 
inside ; and  put  a large  piece  of  charcoal  into  it.  Apply 
the  spice  early  to  prevent  that  musty  taste  which  long 
keeping  in  the  damp  occasions,  and  which  also  affects 
the  stuffing.  An  old  hare  should  be  kept  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, if  to  be  roasted.  It  must  also  be  well  soaked. 

HaEE,  EOASTEB. 

After  it  is  skinned,  let  it  be  extremely  well  washed, 
and  then  soaked  an  hour  or  two  in  water  ; and  if  old,  lard 
it ; which  will  make  it  tender,  as  also  will  letting  it  lie  in 
vinegar.  If,  however,  it  is  put  into  vinegar,  it  should  be 
exceedingly  well  washed  in  water  afterwards.  Put  a large 
relishing  stuffing  into  the  belly,  and  then  sew  it  up.  Baste 
it  well  with  milk  till  half  done,  and  afterwards  with  butter. 
If  the  blood  has  settled  in  the  neck,  soaking  the  part  in 
warm  water,  and  putting  it  to  the  fire  warm,  will  remove  it ; 
especially  if  you  also  nick  the  skin  here  and  there  with  a 
small  knife,  to  let  it  out.  The  hare  should  be  kept  at  a 
distance  from  the  fire  at  first.  Serve  with  a fine  froth,  rich 
gravy,  melted  butter,  and  currant  jelly  sauce  ; the  gravy 
in  the  dish.  For  stuffing,  use  the  liver,  an  anchovy,  some 
fat  bacon,  a little  suet,  herbs,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  a little 
onion,  crumbs  of  bread,  and  an  egg  to  bind  it  all.  The 
ears  must  be  nicely  cleaned  and  singed. 

In  the  west  of  England — and  we  know  no  part  of  the 
world  where  good  living  is  better  understood — a hare,  after 
being  properly  stuffed,  is  basted  for  the  first  seven  minutes 
with  strong  salt  and  water,  a fresh  dripping-pan  is  then 
put  under  it,  and  milk  is  used,in  which  about  half  a pound 
of  butter  has  been  dissolved.  The  animal  is  dredged  with 
flour  occasionally,  and  it  is  calculated  by  cooks  who  pursue 
this  plan,  that  when  the  eyes  start  from  the  sockets,  the 
hare  is  fit  to  be  sent  to  table. 

IlAsnED  Haee. 

Into  a pint  of  beef  gravy  put  a couple  of  silver  onions, 
and  three  or  four  cloves,  with  a small  quantity  of  Cayenne 
and  salt : let  this  boil  slowly  till  you  have  extracted  the 
flavour  of  the  spice  and  vegetables  j take  take  them  out 
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and  add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  red  currant  jelly,  and  a 
good-sized  wine  gl^ss  of  port : when  all  is  quite  hot,  put 
in  the  hare,  previously  cut  into  small  pieces  ; and,  should 
any  of  the  stuffing  be  left,  crumble  it  into  the  saucepan. 
Do  not  suffer  the  meat  to  remain  long  in  the  sauce.  Serve 
it  hot  with  sippets  and  currant  jelly. 

To  JUG  AN  OLD  HaEE. 

After  cleaning  and  skinning,  cut  it  up  : and  season  it 
with  pepper,  salt,  allspice,  pounded  mace,  and  a little  nut- 
meg. Put  it  into  a jar  with  an  onion,  a clove  or  two,  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a piece  of  coarse  beef,  and  the  car- 
case bones  over  all.  Tie  the  jar  down  with  a bladder, 
leather,  or  strong  paper : and  put  it  into  a saucepan  of 
water  up  to  the  neck,  but  no  higher.  Keep  the  water 
boding  five  hours.  When  it  is  to  be  served,  boil  the 
gravy  up  with  a piece  of  butter  and  flour  ; and  if  the  meat 
gets  cold,  warm  it  in  this,  but  not  to  bod. 

Beoiled  and  Hashed  Haee. 

The  flavour  of  broiled  hare  is  particularly  fine  ; the 
legs  and  shoulders  must  be  seasoned  first ; rub  with  cold 
butter,  and  serve  very  hot.  The  other  parts,  warmed  with 
gravy  and  a little  stuffing,  may  be  served  sepai’ately. 

To  POT  Haee, 

For  which  an  old  one  does  well,  as  likewise  for  soup 
and  pie.  After  seasoning  it,  bake  it  with  butter.  When 
cold,  take  the  meat  from  the  bones,  and  beat  it  in  a mortar. 
If  not  high  enough  add  salt,  mace,  pepper,  and  a piece  of 
the  finest  fresh  butter  melted  in  a spoonful  or  two  of  the 
gravy  that  came  from  the  hare.  When  well  mixed  put  it 
into  small  pots,  and  cover  with  butter.  The  legs  and  back 
should  be  baked  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  to  keep  them 
moist,  and  the  bones  be  put  over  them. 

Babbits 

May  be  eaten  various  ways  as  follows 
Boasted  with  stuffing  and  gravy,  like  hare : or  with- 
out stuffing  ; with  sauce  of  the  liver  and  parsley  chopped 
in  melted  butter,  popper,  and  salt ; or  larded. 

Boiled,  and  smothered  with  onion  sauce ; the  butter  to 
be  melted  with  milk  instead  of  water. 

Fried  in  joints,  with  dried  or  fried  parsley.  The  same 
also  with  liver  sauce. 

Fricasseed,  as  directed  for  chickens. 
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In  a pie,  as  chickens,  with  forcemeat,  &c.  In  this  way 
they  are  excellent  when  young. 

To  MAKE  A Babbit  taste  much  like  Haee. 

Choose  one  that  is  young,  but  full-grown ; hang  it  in 
the  skin  thi'ee  or  four  days ; then  skin  i^  and  lay  it,  with- 
out washing,  in  a seasoning  of  black  pepper  and  allspice  in 
a very  fine  powder,  a glass  of  port  wine,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  vinegar.  Baste  it  occasionally  for  forty  hours  ; 
then  stufi*  it  and  roast  it  as  a hare,  and  with  the  same 
sauce. 

To  POT  Babbits. 

Cut  up  two  or  three  young  but  full-grown  ones,  and 
take  the  leg  bones  oif  at  the  thigh ; pack  them  as  closely 
as  possible  in  a small  pan,  after  seasoning  them  with  pep- 
per, mace,  Cayenne,  salt,  and  allspice,  all  in  very  fine 
powder.  Make  the  top  as  smooth  as  you  can.  Keep  out 
the  heads  and  the  carcases,  but  take  off  the  meat  about 
the  neck.  Put  a good  deal  of  butter,  and  bake  the  whole 
gently.  Keep  it  two  days  in  the  pan,  then  shift  it  into 
small  pots,  adding  butter.  The  livers  also  should  be 
added,  as  they  add  to  the  fiavour. 

To  BLANCH  Babbit,  Fowl,  &c.. 

Is  to  set  it  on  the  fire  in  a small  quantity  of  cold 
water,  and  let  it  boil ; as  soon  as  it  boils,  it  is  to  be  taken 
out,  and  put  into  cold  water  for  a few  minutes. 

Laeks  and  other  small  Birds. 

These  delicacies  are  in  high  season  in  the  month 
of  November.  When  picked,  gutted,  and  cleaned,  truss 
them ; brush  them  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  then 
roll  them  in  bread-crumbs ; spit  them  on  a lark  spit ; baste 
with  fresh  butter  while  roasting ; a quarter  of  an  hour  will 
do  them.  Serve  with  fried  bread-crumbs. 

Wheatears 

Are  dressed  as  larks. 

Fawns, 

Like  sucking  pigs,  should  be  dressed  almost  as  soon 
as  killed ; they  are  generally  stuffed  and  roasted  whole. 
They  require  basting  well  when  roasting.  Serve  with 
venison  sauce. 
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A Veesipied  Eecipe  fob  making  Salad. 

Two  large  potatoes,  passed  thro’  kitchen  sieve. 
Smoothness  and  softness  to  the  salad  give  : 

Of  mordent  mustard  add  a single  spoon ; 

Distrust  the  condiment  that  bites  too  soon : 

But  deem  it  not,  thou  man  of  herbs,  a fault 
To  add  a double  quantity  of  salt. 

Four  times  the  spoon  with  oil  of  Lucca  crown. 

And  twice  with  vinegar  procured  from  “ town 
True  flavour  needs  it,  and  your  poet  begs 
The  pounded  yellow  of  two  well-boiled  eggs. 

Let  onion’s  atoms  lurk  within  the  bowl. 

And  scarce  suspected  animate  the  whole  ; 

And,  lastly,  in  the  flavoured  compound  toss 
A magic  spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce. 

O ! great  and  glorious  ! O lierbaceous  treat ! 

’Twould  tempt  the  dying  anchorite  to  eat. 

Back  to  the  world  he’d  turn  his  weary  soul 
And  plunge  his  lingers  in  the  salad  bowl. 

Salad  Vinegae. 

Monsieur  Parmentier,  some  five-and-thirty  years  ago, 
published  a work  called  “ L’Art  de  faire  des  Vinaigres.” 
We  remember  being  struck  with  one  of  his  recipes,  that  of 
making  a vinegar  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  dressing  of 
salads.  We  tried  the  experiment  in  a small  way,  and  found 
the  trouble  amply  rewarded.  Here  are  the  ingredients, 
and  the  mode  of  proceeding  : — 

Shallots,  sweet  savory,  chives,  and  tarragon,  of  each 
three  ounces  ; two  table-spoonfuls  of  dried  mint  leaves, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  balm ; pound  all  these  in  a 
mortar,  and  put  them  into  a stone  jar  holding  a gallon  of 
strong  white-wine  vinegar ; cork  it  down  securely  ; let  it 
stand  for  a couple  of  weeks  exposed  to  the  sun,  strain  it 
olF,  press  as  much  juice  as  possible  from  the  herbs,  &c., 
and  filter  it  through  a flannel  bag. 

Mixtuee  foe  Salad. 

The  yolks  of  two  eggs,  boiled  for  at  least  an  hour, 
must  first  be  rubbed  up  with  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and 
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two  of  flour  of  mustard,  into  a perfect  powder,  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  fine  Plorence  oil  must  be  added,  a few  drops 
at  a time,  and  well  amalgamated  with  tbe  egg,  salt,  and 
miistard;  as  soon  as  tbis  mixture  is  quite  smooth,  add  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  in  tbe  same  manner  as  you  have 
applied  tbe  oil. 

It  is  advisable,  before  you  make  tbe  mixture,  to  see  that 
your  vegetables  are  properly  prepared.  Let  your  lettuces 
be  carefully  picked  leaf  by  leaf,  and  cleaned  with  a dry 
cloth;  tbe  common  process  of  soaking  them  in  water 
destroys  tbe  true  flavour.  Small  salad  may  be  washed, 
but  should  be  well  dried  before  putting  into  tbe  bowl. 
Beet-root  in  thin  slices,  young  onions  if  agreeable,  lamb 
salad,  endive,  celery,  &c.,  &c.,  according  to  tbe  season. 
Having  cut  up  your  vegetables,  and  made  tbe  dressing  as 
above,  grate  a small  quantity  of  Parmesan  cheese  over 
vour  “ green  meat,”  and  then  pour  on  tbe  mixture,  stirring 
it  well  together  with  a wooden  fork  and  spoon. 

An  excellent  substitute  for  tbe  yolk  of  eggs  is  a good- 
sized  very  mealy  potato,  beaten  up  in  tbe  same  manner  as 
directed. 

OuE  OWN  Mixtuee  foe  Salad. 

Take  a tea-spoonful  each  of  good  mustard,  brown 
sugar,  and  essence  of  anchovy ; incorporate  these,  and  add 
one  table-spoonful  of  vinegar  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
Plorence  oil ; well  mix  aU  together ; then  cut  tbe  lettuce, 
previously  well  cleansed,  into  tbe  mixture.  Some  add  a 
few  shreds  of  onion,  others  a slight  shred  of  garlic. 

Lobstee  Salad.  * 

Prepare  tbe  meat  as  directed  in  tbe  recipe  for  “ Hot 
Lobsters”  previous  to  warming  it ; amalgamate  it  well  with 
either  of  tbe  salad  mixtures,  omitting  tbe  beet-root  and  tbe 
use  of  Parmesan  cheese. 

Cold  turbot  or  boiled  sole  are  excellent  materials  for 
salhd:  both  are  improved  by  the  introduction  of  a few 
prawns ; a well-washed  anchovy,  boned  and  shredded, 
may  be  added  by  those  who  do  not  object  to  tbe  flavour 
of  tbis  fish. 

Bologna  Sausage  Salad. 

A very  pretty  aUd  acceptable  dish  may  be  formed  by 
peeling  and  cutting  into  slices  a Bologna  sausage,  and 
placing  it  round  a dish,  with  alternate  slices  of  egg  boiled 
bard,  filling  the  centre  with  a well-dressed  salad,  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  before  given. 
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Eed  Cabbage  and  Ceeeet  Saead. 

An  excellent  winter  salad  may  be  prepared  with  the 
above-named  vegetables.  Tear  away  the  outside  leaves  of 
a red  eabbage,  and  cut  thin  slices  from  it  till  you  have 
half  filled  your  salad  bowl ; pour  vinegar  over  the  cabbage, 
and  let  it  stand  for  half  an  hour.  Five  minutes  before 
you  require  to  serve,  shred  celery  into  a plate  ; into 
another  pour  off  the  vinegar  from  the  bowl,  and  mix  it 
with  oil,  salt,  and  Cayenne ; return  the  mixture  to  the 
bowl,  put  in  the  celery,  stir  all  well  together,  and  you  will 
find  this  a very  piquant  relish  at  a season  when  other 
salads  are  scarce. 

Feench  Salad. 

Chop  three  anchovies,  a shallot,  and  some  parsley 
small,  put  them  into  a bowl  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
vinegar,  one  of  oil,  a little  mustard,  and  salt.  When  well 
mixed,  add  by  degrees  some  cold  roast  or  boiled  meat 
in  very  thin  slices  ; put  in  a few  at  a time,  not  exceeding 
two  or  three  inches  long.  Shake  them  in  the  seasoning, 
and  then  put  more  ; cover  the  bowl  close,  and  let  the  salad 
be  prepared  three  hours  before  it  is  to  be  eaten. 

Italian  Salad 

Is  made  by  picking  the  white  portion  of  a cold  fowl 
from  the  bones  in  small  flakes,  piling  it  in  the  centre  of  a 
dish,  and  pouring  a salad  mixture  over,  enriched  with 
cream  ; make  a wall  around  with  salad  of  any  kind,  laying 
the  whites  of  the  eggs,  cut  into  rings,  on  the  top  in  a 
chain. 

Spanish  Salad. 

Take  whatever  salad  can  be  got,  wash  it  in  many 
waters,  shake  it  in  a small  net,  or  in  napkins,  till  nearly 
dry,  chop  up  onions  and  tarragon,  take  a bowl,  put  in  equal 
quantities  of  vinegar  and  water,  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper 
and  salt,  and  four  times  as  much  oil  as  vinegar  and  water ; 
mix  the  same  well  together ; take  care  never  to  put  the 
lettuce  into  the  sauce  till  the  moment  the  salad  is  wanted, 
or  it  loses  all  its  crispness  and  becomes  sodden. 

Vegetable  Salads, 

Made  of  roots  which  have  been  boiled,  also  make  good 
winter  salads,  amongst  which  potato  salad  is  perhaps  the 
best.  Cut  the  roots  into  thin  slices,  season  them  with  pep- 
per and  salt,  aud  pour  over  them  the  salad  mixture,  to 
which  may  be  added,  if  the  flavour  be  not  disapproved,  a 
few  slices  of  raw  onion. 
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Omelettes. 

There  is  no  dish  which  in  this  country  may  be  con- 
sidered as  coming  under  the  denomination  of  a made  dish 
of  the  second  order  which  is  so  generally  eaten,  if  good, 
as  an  omelette,  and  no  one  is  so  often  badly  dressed.  It 
is  a very  faithful  assistant  in  the  construction  of  a dinner. 

The  great  merit  of  an  omelette  is,  that  it  should  not  be 
greasy,  burnt,  nor  too  much  done  ; if  too  much  of  the 
white  of  the  eggs  is  left  in,  no  art  can  prevent  its  being 
hard,  if  it  is  done.  To  dress  the  omelette,  the  fire  should 
not  be  too  hot,  as  it  is  an  object  to  have  the  whole  sub- 
stance heated,  without  much  browning  the  outside. 

One  of  the  great  errors  in  the  cooking  an  omelette  is, 
that  it  is  too  thin ; consequently,  instead  of  feeling  full 
and  moist  in  the  mouth,  the  substance  presented  is  little 
better  than  a piece  of  fried  leather.  To  get  the  omelette 
thick  is  one  of  the  great  objects.  With  respect  to  the 
flavours  to  be  introduced,  these  are  infinite.  That  which 
is  most  common,  however,  is  the  best,  viz.  finely-chopped 
parsley  and  chives,  or  onions  or  shallots.  However,  one 
made  of  a mixtnre  of  tarragon,  chervil,  and  parsley  is  a 
very  delicate  variety,  omitting  or  adding  the  onion  or 
chives.  Of  the  meat  flavours,  the  veal  kidney  is  the  most 
dehcate,  and  is  the  most  admired  by  our  neighbours  the 
French.  This  should  be  cut  in  dice,  and  should  be  dressed 
(boiled)  before  it  is  added.  In  the  same  manner  ham  and 
anchovies,  shred  small,  or  tongue,  will  make  a very  deli- 
cately-flavoured dish. 

The  objection  to  an  omelette  is,  that  it  is  too  rich,  which 
makes  it  advisable  to  eat  but  a small  quantity.  An  addi- 
tion of  some  finely-mashed  potatoes,  about  two  table- 
spoonfuls  to  an  omelette  of  six  eggs,  will  much  lighten  it. 

Omelettes  are  often  served  with  rich  gravy  ; but,  as  a 
general  prineiple,  no  substance  which  has  been  fried  should 
be  served  in  gravy,  but  accompanied  by  it,  or  what  ought 
to  eat  dry  and  crisp  becomes  sodden  and  flat. 

In  the  compounding  the  gravy,  great  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  flavour  does  not  overcome  that  of  the  ome- 
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Jette — a thing  too  little  attended  to.  A fine  gravy,  with  a 
flavoui’ing  of  sweet  herbs  and  onions,  we  think  the  best. 
Some  add  a few  drops  of  tarragon  vinegar,  but  this  is  to 
be  done  only  with  great  care.  Gravies  to  omelettes  are  in 

feneral  thickened.  This  should  never  be  done  with  flour, 
'otato  starch  or  arrow-root  is  the  best. 

Omelettes  should  be  fried  in  a small  frjdngpan,  made 
for  that  purpose,  with  a small  quantity  of  butter.  The 
omelette’s  great  merit  is  to  be  thick,  so  as  not  to  taste  of 
the  outside,  therefore  use  only  half  the  number  of  whites 
that  you  do  yolks  of  eggs.  Every  care  must  be  taken  in 
frying,  even  at  the  risk  of  not  having  it  quite  set  in  the 
middle.  An  omelette,  which  has  so  much  vogue  abroad, 
is  here  in  general  a thin  doubled-up  of  leather,  and 
harder  than  soft  leather  sometimes.  The  fact  is,  that  as 
much  care  must  be  bestowed  on  the  frying,  as  should  be 
taken  in  poaching  an  egg.  A salamander  is  necessary  to 
those  who  will  have  the  top  brown ; but  the  kitchen  shovel 
may  be  substituted  for  it. 

The  following  receipt  is  the  basis  of  all  omelettes,  of 
which  you  may  make  an  endless  variety,  by  taking,  instead 
of  the  parsley  and  shallot,  a portion  of  sweet  herbs,  or  any 
of  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  table  of  materials  used 
for  making  forcemeats. 

Omelettes  are  called  by  the  name  of  what  is  added  to 
flavour  them — a ham  or  tongue  omelette,  an  anchovy  or 
a veal-kidney  omelette,  &c.  These  are  prepared  exactly 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  first  receipt,  leaving  out  the 
parsley  and  shallot,  and  mincing  the  ham  or  kidney  very 
fine,  &c.,  and  adding  that  in  the  place  of  them,  and  then 
pour  over  them  all  sorts  of  thickened  gravies,  sauces,  &c. 

Five  or  six  eggs  will  make  a good-sized  omelette  ; break 
them  into  a basin,  and  beat  them  well  with  a fork,  and  add 
a salt-spoonful  of  salt ; have  ready  chopped  two  drachms 
of  onion  or  three  drachms  of  parsley,  a good  clove  of  shal- 
lot, minced  very  fine ; beat  it  well  up  with  the  eggs  ; then 
take  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  and  bi'eak  half  of  it  into 
little  bits,  and  put  it  into  the  omelette,  and  the  other  half 
into  a very  clean  fryingpau ; when  it  is  melted,  pour  in 
the  omelette,  and  stir  it  with  a spoon  till  it  begins  to  set ; 
then  turn  it  up  all  round  the  edges,  and  when_  it  is  of  a 
nice  brown  it  is  done.  The  safest  way  to  take  it  out  is  to 
put  a plate  on  the  omelette,  and  turn  the  pan  upside  down. 
Serve  it  on  a hot  dish.  It  should  never  be  done  till  just 
wanted.  If  maigre,  grated  cheese,  shrimps,  or  oj'sters. 
If  oysters,  boil  them  four  minutes,  and  take  away  the  beard 
and  gristly  part. 
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Feied  Eggs. 

Take  eg^s  ready  boiled  bard,  and  either  fry  them  whole 
or  cut  them  in  half.  When  they  are  boiled  (they  will  take 
live  minutes),  let  them  lie  in  cold  water  till  you  want  to 
use  them ; then  roll  them  lightly  with  your  hand  on  a 
table,  and  they  will  peel  without  breaking  ; put  them  on 
a cloth  to  dry,  and  dredge  them  lightly  with  flour ; beat 
two  eggs  in  a basin,  dip  the  eggs  in  (one  at  a time),  and 
then  roll  them  in  fine  bread-crumbs,  or  in  duck  or  veal 
stuffing ; set  them  away  ready  for  frying ; fry  them  in  hot 
oil  or  clarified  butter;  serve  them  up  with  mushroom 
sauce,  or  any  other  thickened  sauce  you  please.  Crisp 
parsley  is  a pretty  garnish. 

Or,  do  not  boU  the  eggs  till  wanted ; boil  them  ten  mi- 
nutes, peel  them  as  above,  cut  them  in  half,  put  them  on 
a dish,  and  have  ready  a sauce  made  of  two  ounces  of  but- 
ter and  flour,  well  rubbed  together  on  a plate,  and  put  it 
in  a stewpan  with  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  good  milk ; 
set  it  on  the  fire,  and  stir  it  till  it  boils.  If  it  is  not  quite 
smooth,  strain  it  through  a sieve,  chop  some  parsley  and  a 
clove  of  shallot  as  fine  as  possible,  and  put  in  your  sauce ; 
season  it  with  salt  to  your  taste.  A little  mace  and  lemon- 
peel  boiled  with  the  sauce  will  improve  it.  If  you  like  it 
still  richer,  you  may  add  a little  cream,  or  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  beat  up  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  milk,  and  stir  it 
in  the  last  thing.  Do  not  let  it  boil  after.  Place  the  half 
eggs  on  a dish,  with  the  yolks  upward,  and  pour  the  sauce 
over  them. 

• Eamequins. 

Scrape  a quarter  of  a pound  each  of  Cheshire  and 
Gloucester  cheese,  also  of  good  fresh  butter ; then  beat 
all  in  a mortar  with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  the  inside 
of  a small  French  roll  boiled  in  cream  till  soft ; mix  the 
paste  with  the  whites  of  the  eggs  previously  beaten,  and 
put  into  small  paper  pans  made  rather  longer  than  square, 
and  bake  in  a Dutch  oven  till  of  a fine  brown.  They 
should  be  eaten  quite  hot.  Some  like  the  addition  of  a 
glass  of  white  wine.  The  batter  for  ramequins  is  equally 
good  over  macaroni  when  boiled  tender ; or  on  stewed 
brocoli,  celery,  or  cauliflower,  a little  of  the  gravy  they 
have  been  stewed  in  being  put  in  the  dish  with  them,  but 
not  enough  to  make  the  vegetables  swim. 

Cheesecakes  Veeitable. 

Put  a piece  of  butter,  about  the  size  of  two  walnuts, 
in  about  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
salt,  melt  the  butter  on  the  fire  till  it  boils,  in  the  meanwhile 
thickening  with  flour,  stirring  it  well,  until  it  becomes  a 
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thick  paste ; then  put  in,  one  at  a time,  four  eggs  well 
beaten,  and  add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  good  cream-cheese 
thereto ; pour  into  puff  paste,  and  bake.  It  may  be  eaten 
either  hot  or  cold. 

Fondeau. 

Take  equal  quantities  of  grated  Parmesan  and  good 
Cheshire  cheese,  and  add  about  double  the  weight  of  this 
in  beaten  yolks  of  eggs  and  melted  butter,  beat  well  toge- 
ther ; add  pepper  and  salt,  and  then  put  to  it  the  whites  of 
the  eggs,  which  have  been  beaten  separately ; stir  them 
lightly  in,  and  bake  it  in  a deep  dish ; fill  only  half  full,  as 
it  win  rise  very  much.  Serve  quite  hot. 

Salmagundi 

Is  a beautiful  small  dish,  if  in  nice  shape,  and  if  the 
colours  of  the  ingredients  are  varied.  For  this  purpose 
chop  separately  the  white  part  of  cold  chicken  or'  veal, 
yolks  of  eggs  boiled  hard,  the  whites  of  eggs  ; parsley, 
half-a-dozen  anchovies,  beet-root,  red  pickled  cabbage, 
ham,  and  grated  tongue,  or  anything  well  flavoured,  and 
of  a good  colour.  Some  people  like  a small  proportion  of 
onion,  but  it  maybe  better  omitted.  A saucer,  large  tea- 
cup, or  any  other  base,  must  be  put  into  a small  dish ; 
then  make  rows  round  it  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  growing 
smaller  towards  the  top,  choosing  such  of  the  ingredients 
for  each  row  as  will  most  vary  the  colours.  At  the  top  a 
little  sprig  of  curled  parsley  may  be  stuck  in ; or,  without 
anything  on  the  dish,  the  salmagundi  may  be  laid  in  rows, 
or  put  into  the  half- whites  of  eggs,  which  may  be  made  to, 
stand  upright  by  cutting  off  a bit  at  the  round  end. 
In  the  latter  case,  each  half-egg  has  but  one  ingredient. 
Curled  butter  and  parsley  may  be  put  as  garnish  between. 

Macaeoni. 

Boil  it  in  milk,  or  a weak  veal  broth,  pretty  well 
flavoured  with  salt.  When  tender,  put  it  into  a dish  with- 
out the  liquor,  and  among  it  put  some  bits  of  butter  and 
grated  cheese,  and  over  the  top  grate  more,  and  a little 
more  butter.  Set  the  dish  into  a Dutch  oven  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  do  not  let  the  top  become  hard. 

Stewed  Cheese. 

Grate  four  ounces  of  sound  cheese,  and  add  to  it  a 
cupful  of  cream  or  milk,  and  a couple  of  eggs  well  beaten  ; 
put  in  a stewpau  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  when  melted 
stir  in  the  other  ingredients,  and  let  it  just  boilj  it  is  then 
ready. 

Or,  instead  of  the  milk,  use  good  ale,  and  this  requires 
mustard  for  a relish. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  DRESSING  VEGETABLES. 

Vegetables  should  be  carefully  cleaned  from  insects,  and 
nicely  washed.  Boil  them  in  plenty  of  water,  and  drain 
them  the  moment  they  are  done  enough.  If  overboiled, 
they  lose  their  beauty  and  crispness.  Bad  cooks  some- 
times dress  them  with  meat ; which  is  wrong,  except  car- 
rots with  boiling  beef. 

To  BOIL  Vegetables  green.  ^ 

Be  sure  the  water  boils  when  you  put  them  in.  Make 
them  boil  very  fast.  Do  not  cover,  but  watch  them  ; and 
if  the  water  has  not  slackened,  you  may  be  sure  they  are 
done  when  they  begin  to  sink.  Then  take  them  out  im- 
mediately, or  the  colour  will  change.  We  recommend  a o 
tea-spoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  water,  to  preserve 
the  colour.  Hard  water,  especially  if  chalybeate,  spoils 
the  colour  of  such  vegetables  as  should  be  green. 

To  boil  them  green  in  Hard  Water. 

Put  a tea-spoonful  of  salt  of  wormwood  into  the  water 
when  it  boils,  before  the  vegetables  are  put  in. 

Asparagus. 

Scrape  from  the  head,  and  cut  off  the  white  stalk  six 
or  eight  inches  from  the  head,  wash  them  in  cold  water 
and  tie  in  bundles  of  about  twenty ; boil  quickly.  Toast  a 
slice  of  bread  on  both  sides,  and  when  the  asparagus  is 
done  place  it  nicely  on  the  toast;  pour  melted  butter 
over  all. 

Sea  Kale. 

This  vegetable  is  dressed  similar  to  asparagus ; it  re- 
quires boiling  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour. 

Vegetable  Marrow — To  boil  or  stew. 

This  is  boiled  as  asparagus.  When  boiled  divide  it 
lengthways  into  two,  and  serve  it  up  on  a toast  accompa- 
nied by  melted  butter  ; or  when  nearly  boiled,  divide  it  as 
above,  and  stew  gently  in  gravy  like  cucumbers.  Care 
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should  be  takea  to  choose  young  ones  not  exceeding- six 
inches  in  length.  ° 

To  KEEP  Geeen  Peas. 

Shell,  and  put  them  into  a kettle  of  water  when  it 
boils  ; give  them  two  or  three  warms  only,  and  pour  them 
into  a colander.  TVhen  the  water  drains  off,  turn  them 
out  on  a dresser  covered  with  cloth,  and  pour  them  on 
another  cloth  to  dry  perfectly.  Then  bottle  them  in  wide- 
mouthed bottles,  leaving  only  room  to  pom*  clarified  mut- 
ton suet  upon  them  an  inch  thick.  Eosin  the  cork  down, 
and  keep  the  bottles  in  the  cellar.  AYhen  they  are  to  be 
used,  boil  them  till  tender,  with  a bit  of  butter,  a spoonful  of 
sugar,  and  a bit  of  mint. 

Akothee  way,  as  peactised  in  the  Empeeoe  of  Ehssia’s 
Kitchen. 

When  they  are  to  be  used,  let  them  lie  an  hour  in 
water;  then  set  them  on  with  cold  water  and  a bit  of 
butter,  and  boil  them  till  ready.  Put  a sprig  of  dried  mint 
to  boil  with  them. 

Geeen  Peas,  plain  boiled, 

Should  not  be  overdone,  nor  in  much  water.  Chop 
some  scalded  mint  to  garnish  them,  and  stir  a piece  of  but- 
ter in  with  them.  Half  a cos-lettuce  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  peas  improves  the  flavour ; the  lettuce  nearly  all  bods 
away. 

To  STEW  Geeen  Peas. 

Put  a quart  of  peas,  a lettuce  and  an  onion,  both  sliced, 
a bit  of  butter,  pepper,  salt,  and  no  more  water  than  hangs 
round  the  lettuce  from  washing.  Stew  them  two  hours 
very  gently.  When  to  be  served,  beat  up  an  egg,  and 
stir  it  into  them  ; or  a little  flour  and  butter.  Some  think 
a tea-spoonful  of  white  powdered  sugar  is  an  improve- 
ment. Gravy  may  be  added,  but  then  there  will  be  less 
of  the  flavour  of  the  peas.  Chop  a bit  of  mint,  and  stow 
them. 

Geeen  Peas  Peicassee. 

Put  the  peas  into  a stewpan,  with  a bit  of  butter,  a 
faggot  of  parsley,  winter  savory,  and  a very  small  quan- 
tity of  warm  water  ; simmer  over  a slow  fire  a long  while ; 
when  nearly  done,  add  a little  good  cream,  take  out  the 
herbs,  finish  till  very  tender ; add  a little  salt  and  a bit  of 
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butter  rolled  in  flour,  sufficient  to  make  the  sauce  thick ; 
and  serve  quite  hot. 

Old  Peas,  stewed. 

Stew  them  in  water  all  night,  if  not  fine  boilers ; 
otherwise  only  half  an  hour ; put  them  into  water  enough 
just  to  cover  them,  with  a good  bit  of  butter,  or  a piece  of 
beef  or  pork.  Stew  them  very  gently  till  the  peas  arc 
soft  and  the  meat  is  tender ; if  it  is  not  salt  meat,  add 
salt  and  a little  pepper.  Serve  them  round  the  meat. 

Deied  Kidney  Beans  Feicassee. 

Soak  them  in  warm  water  for  several  hours  ; then  boil 
slowly,  or  they  are  apt  to  crack  ; when  done  and  drained, 
simm»  with  a good-sized  piece  of  butter,  pepper,  salt, 
parsley,  and  tops  of  young  onio'us  ; when  ready  to  serve, 
add  a mixture  of  milk  or  cream,  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
nutmeg,  and  a few  drops  of  vinegar. 

Lentils  feicasseed. 

These  deserve  to  be  better  known  in  England  ; stew 
some  sliced  onions  in  melted  butter,  and  having  boiled 
the  lentils  and  drained  them,  add  to  the  onions,  a little 
broth,  pepper,  salt,  and  a sprig  of  savory  (which  take  out 
before  serving) ; reduce  the  sauce,  by  simmering,  to  a good 
consistency,  and  add  a very  small  quantity  of  vinegar  when 
ready. 

Aetichokes. 

Trim  a few  of  the  outside  leaves  off,  and  cut  the  stalk 
even.  If  young,  half  an  hour  will  boil  them.  They  are 
better  for  being  gathered  two  or  three  days  first.  Serve 
them  with  melted  butter,  in  as  many  small  cups  as  there 
are  artichokes,  to  help  with  each. 

Aetichoke  Bottoms. 

If  dried,  they  must  be  soaked,  then  stewed  in  weak 
gravy,  and  served  with  or  without  forcemeat  in  each.  Or 
they  may  be  boiled  in  milk,  and  served  with  cream  sauce  : 
or  added  to  ragouts,  French  pies,  &c. 

Jeeusalem  Aetichokes 

Must  be  taken  up  the  moment  they  are  done,  or  they 
will  be  too  soft. 

They  may  be  boiled  plain,  or  served  with  white  fricassee 
sauce. 
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Stewed  Cucumbers. 

Select  straighLly  grown  cucumbers  for  this  purpose ; 
cut  off  the  peel,  and  divide  them  into  quarters  long-ways, 
take  at^ay  the  seeds,  and  place  the  quarters  on  a sieve  to 
drain ; when  perfectly  dry,  cover  them  with  flour.  Melt 
half  a pound  of  fresh  butter  in  the  fryingpan  ; when  it  boils 
put  in  the  vegetables,  and  fry  them  till  they  are  of  a light 
brown ; lift  the  slices  carefully  with  a tin  slice,  and  set 
them  on  a sloping  slab  to  drain  OS’  the  fat.  Have  ready 
some  rich  beef  gravy,  in  which  onions  have  been  used  ; 
put  the  cucumbers  into  a stewpan  covered  with  gravy,  and 
let  them  simmer  slowly  till  quite  tender.  Before  serving 
take  out  the  cucumbers  again,  thicken  the  gravy  with  flour 
and  butter,  season  it  to  your  taste  with  salt  and  pepper, 
boil  it,  and  pour  it  quite  hot  over  the  slices. 

Onions,  stewed. 

Peel  six  large  onions,  fry  gently  of  a fine  brown,  but 
do  not  blacken  them  ; then  put  them  into  a small  stewpan 
with  a little  weak  gravy,  pepper,  and  salt ; cover  and  stew 
two  hours  gently.  They  should  be  lightly  floured  atflrst. 

Eoast  Onions 

Should  be  done  with  all  the  skins  on.  They  eat  well 
alone,  with  only  salt  and  cold  butter ; or  with  roast  pota- 
toes or  with  beet-roots. 

Ceieut,  stewed. 

Wash  six  heads,  and  strip  off  their  outer  leaves, 
either  halve  or  leave  them  whole,  according  to  their  size ; 
cut  into  lengths  of  four  inches.  Put  them  into  a stewpan 
with  a cup  of  broth  or  weak  white  gravy ; stew  till  tender, 
then  add  two  spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  a little  flour  and 
butter,  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  simmer 
all  together. 

Cauliflowers,  plain  boiled. 

Choose  those  that  are  close  and  white,  cut  off  the 
green  leaves,  and  look  carefully  that  there  are  no  cater- 
pillars about  the  stalk.  Soak  an  hour  in  cold  water, 
then  boil  them  in  milk  and  water,  and  take  care  to  skim 
the  saucepan,  that  not  the  least  foulness  may  fall  on  the 
flower.  It  must  bo  served  very  white. 

Cauliflower  in  White  Sauce. 

Half  boil  it,  then  cut  it  into  handsome  pieces,  and 
lav  them  in  a stewpan,  with  a little  broth,  a bit  of  mace. 
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a little  salt,  and  a dust  of  white  pepper ; simmer  half  an 
hour,  then  put  a little  cream,  butter,  and  flour  ; shake  and 
simmer  a few  minutes,  and  serve. 

CAtTLIFLOWEE  AND  PaRMESAN. 

Boil  a cauliflower,  drain  it  on  a sieve,  and  cut  the 
stalks  so  that  the  flower  will  stand  upright,  about  two 
inches  above  the  dish.  Put  it  into  a stewpan  with  a little 
white  sauce,  let  it  stew  till  done  enough,  which  will  be  but 
a few  minutes ; then  dish  it  with  the  sauce  round,  and  put 
parmesan  grated  over  it.  Brown  it  with  a salamander. 

Brussels  Sprouts. 

These  delicious  miniature  cabbages  are  in  Brussels 
called  “ Choux  de  Milan.”  They  should  be  put  into  boil- 
ing water,  in  which  a table-spoonful  of  salt  has  been  dis- 
solved ; they  will  be  done  in  about  twenty  minutes.  Drain 
them  well,  and  serve  with  melted  butter. 

Beet-eoot  and  Onion. 

A root  of  beet  well  boiled,  and  its  outside  coat  taken 
off,  served  at  table  with  a Spanish  onion  boiled,  are  admi- 
rable accompaniments  to  either  beef  or  mutton  roasted. 
If  attainable,  stew  the  onion  in  cream.  These  vegetables, 
with  a little  salt  and  Cayenne,  with  the  gravy  of  the  joint 
poured  over  them. 

Bbocoli,  to  boil.  ' 

Pare  off  the  side  leaves  and  the  outside  of  the  stalk, 
which  must  be  cut  close  to  the  bottom.  See  that  the 
water  is  boding  ; throw  in  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  let 
the  brocoli  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour ; when  the  stalks 
are  tender  the  vegetable  is  done,  and  they  should  then  bo 
served  without  delay,  on  a slice  of  toast,  with  a boatful  of 
melted  butter. 

Spinach 

Bequires  great  care  in  washing  and  picking  it.  When 
that  is  done,  throw  it  into  a saucepan  that  w’ill  just  hold 
it,  sprinkle  it  with  a little  salt,  and  cover  close.  The  pan 
must  be  set  on  the  Are,  and  well  shaken.  When  done, 
beat  the  spinach  well  with  a small  bit  of  butter : it  must 
come  to  table  pretty  dry,  and  looks  well  if  pressed  into  a 
tin  mould  in  the  form  of  a largo  leaf,  which  is  sold  at  the 
tin  shops.  A spoonful  of  cream  is  an  improvement. 
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Spinach,  with  Ceeam. 

Scald  the  spinach  in  boiling  water  for  a few  minutes  ; 
drain,  and  chop  it  up  with  a knife  ; put  it  into  a stewpan, 
with  a good  bit  of  butter,  salt,  and  a little  nutmeg  ; sim- 
mer a good  while  on  a slow  fire : add  cream  only  suffi- 
cient to  unite  well ; garnish  with  fried  bread.  If  cream 
cannot  be  obtained,  an  egg  beat  up  with  good  milk  must 
be  used. 

Spinach,  as  in  Feance. 

When  well  picked  and  washed  (which  is  most  essen- 
tial in  dressing  spinach),  put  it  into  a stewpan,  with  a good 
bit  of  butter,  a bunch  of  parsley,  two  shallots,  a clore, 
salt,  and  pepper ; simmer  over  a slow  fire,  stirring  occa- 
sionally ; when  ready,  add  a tea-spoonful  of  sugar  and  a 
bit  of  butter  rolled  on  flour ; well  incorporate  the  whole. 
Fried  bread  as  a garnish. 

Spinach,  as  in  Fbovence. 

The  only  difference  between  this  and  the  preceding 
recipe  is,  that  garlic  is  used  instead  of  shallots. 

Spinach,  as  at  St.  Cloud. 

To  the  general  French  mode  there  is  added  a slice  of 
ham,  a little  onion  or  tops  of  young  ones,  and  a little  broth 
or  gravy.  % 

Potato  Souffle. 

Select  a dozen  prime  potatoes  of  the  largest  size ; let 
these  be  well  washed  and  scrubbed  with  a brush  ; bake 
them  in  a slow  oven  till  they  are  perfectly  done.  Cut 
away  a portion  of  the  end  of  each,  sufficiently  large  to 
permit  you  to  take  out  the  interior  with  a spoon ; if  pro- 
perly baked,  no  difficulty  will  arise  in  abstracting  the 
“ vegetable  farina.”  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  a couple  of 
eggs  in  four  spoonfuls  of  cream,  add  to  tliis  a table- 
spoonful of  melted  butter;  sweeten  with  powdered  sugar, 
and  then  put  in  a spoonful  of  salt,  and  the  peel  of  half  a 
lemon  grated.  Mix  these  with  the  potato  flour,  and  then 
add  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  previously  well  wished  up. 
Fill  the  skins,  adjust  the  portions  cut  off,  place  the  pota- 
toes in  the  dish  you  moan  to  use,  and  set  it  in  a quick 
oven  for  twenty  minutes  before  serving. 

Observalio7i. — This  will  be  found  to  bo  about  as  deli- 
cious a way  of  treating  ” Irish  waU-fruit  ” as  any  prepa- 
ration extant. 
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Bboad  oe  TVindsob  Beans. 

Boil  tender,  with  a bunch  of  parsley,  which  must  be 
chopped  to  serve  with  them.  Bacon  or  pickled  pork 
must  be  served  to  eat  with,  but  not  boiled  with  them. 


'WiNDSOB  Beans,  feicasseed. 

When  grown  large,  but  not  mealy,  boil,  blanch,  and 
lay  them  in  a white  sauce  ready  hot ; just  heat  them 
through  in  it,  and  serve.  If  any  are  not  of  a fine  green, 
do  not  use  them  for  this  dish. 

Feench  Beans. 

String,  and  cut  them  into  four  or  eight ; the  last 
looks  best.  Lay  them  in  salt  and  water,  and  when  the 
saucepan  boils  put  them  in  with  some  salt.  As  soon  as 
they  are  done  serve  them  immediately,  to  preserve  the 
green  colour ; or,  when  half  done,  drain  the  water  off, 
and  put  them  into  two  spoonfuls  of  broth  strained  ; and 
add  a little  cream,  butter,  and  flour,  to  finish  doing  them. 


Kidney  os  Feench  Beans,  as  in  Feance. 

If  large  cut  them,  if  quite  young  they  may  be  boiled 
whole ; boil  them  in  plain  water,  with  a little  butter  and 
salt ; when  done  and  strained,  stew  them  with  a bit  of 
butter,  chopped  parsley,  green  tops  of  young  onions,  pep- 
per, salt,  and  a little  good  broth. 

SCAELET  BuNNEES. 

These  being  of  easy  growth  are  more  in  general  use ; 
they  are  dressed  the  same  as  French  beans,  but  require 
longer  time. 

Cabbages 

Should  be  picked  very  clean  and  washed  thoroughly. 
Put  them  into  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  with  a table- 
spoonful  of  salt ; young  cabbages  will  be  done  in  twenty 
minutes,  a large  one  will  take  an  hour. 

Bed  Cabbage,  stewed. 

Slice  a small  or  half  a largo  red  cabbage,  wash  and 
put  into  a saucepan  with  pepper  and  salt,  no  water  but  what 
hangs  about  it,  with  a jnece  of  butter.  Stew  till  quite 
tender;  and  when  going  to  serve,  add  two  or  three  spoon- 
fuls of  vinegar,  and  give  one  boil  over  the  fire.  Serve  it 
for  cold  meat,  or  with  sausages  on  it. 

I; 
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Anothee. 

Cut  the  cahbatre  very  thin,  and  put  it  into  the  stevr- 
pan  with  a small  slice  of  ham  and  half  an  ounce  of  butter 
at  the  bottom,  half  a pint  of  broth,  and  a gill  of  vinegar ; 
let  it  stew  covered  three  hours ; when  it  is  very  tender, 
add  a little  more  broth,  salt,  pepper,  and  a table-spoonful 
of  pounded  sugar  ; mix  these  well,  and  boil  them  all  till 
the  liquor  is  wasted ; then  put  it  into  the  dish  and  lay 
fried  sausages  on  it. 

Mushrooms. 

The  cook  should  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
different  sorts  of  things  called  by  this  name  by  ignorant 
people,  as  the  death  of  many  persons  has  been  occasioned 
by  carelessly  using  the  poisonous  kinds. 

The  eatable  mushrooms  first  appear  very  small,  and  of  a 
round  form,  on  a little  stalk.  They- grow  very  fast,  and 
the  upper  part  and  stalk  are  white.  As  the  size  increases 
the  under  part  gradually  opens,  and  shows  a fi’ingy  fur 
of  a very  fine  salmon  colour,  which  continues  more  or  less 
till  the  mushroom  has  gained  some  size,  and  then  tuims  to 
a dark  brown.  These  marks  should  be  attended  to,  and 
likewise  whether  the  skin  can  be  easily  parted  from  the 
edges  and  middle.  Those  that  have  white  or  yellow  fur 
should  be  carefully  avoided,  though  many  of  them  have 
the  same  smeU  (but  not  so  strong)  as  the  right  sort. 

To  STEW  Mushrooms. 

The  large  buttons  are  best,  and  the  small  flaps  while 
the  fur  is  still  red.  Hub  the  large  buttons  with  salt  and 
a bit  of  flannel,  cut  out  the  fur,  and  take  off  the  skin  from 
the  others  ; sprinkle  them  with  salt,  and  put  into  a stew- 
pan  with  some  pepper-corns ; simmer  slowly  till  done, 
then  put  a small  bit  of  butter  and  flour,  and  two  spoonfuls 
of  cream ; give  them  one  boil,  and  servo  with  sippets  of  ’ 
bread. 

Sorrel  for  Fricandeau  and  Eoast  Meat. 

Wash  the  sorrel,  and  put  it  into  a kilver  vessel,  or  , 
stone  jar,  with  no  more  water  than  hangs  to  the  leaves,  i 
Simmer  it  as  slow  as  you  can,  and  when  done  enough  put  ‘ 
a bit  of  butter,  and  beat  it  well. 

Potatoes,  doiled. 

Sot  them  on  a fire,  without  paring  them,  in  coldlj 
water;  let  them  half  boil,  then  throw  some  salt  in  and  a , 
pint  of  cold  water,  and  let  them  boil  again  ^ill  almost 
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done ; poor  off  the  water,  and  put  a clean  cloth  over 
them,  and  then  the  saucepan  cover,  and  set  them  by  the 
tire  to  steam  till  ready.  Potatoes  look  best  when  the 
skin  is  peeled,  not  cut. 

Do  new  potatoes  the  same,  but  be  careful  they  are 
taken  off  in  time,  or  they  will  be  watery.  Before  dressing 
rub  off  the  skin  with  a cloth  and  salt,  and  then  wash. 

Some  kinds  are  best  boiled,  but  nearly  all  are  better 
steamed. 

Potatoes,  broiled. 

Parboil,  then  slice  and  broil  them ; or  parboil,  and 
then  set  them  whole  on  the  gridiron  over  a veiy  slow  fire, 
and  when  thoroughly  done  send  them  up  with  their  skins 
on.  This  last  way  is  practised  in  many  Irish  families. 

Potatoes,  roasted. 

Half  boil,  take  off  the  thin  peel,  and  roast  them  of  a 
beautiful  brown. 

Potatoes,  fried. 

Take  the  skin  off  raw  potatoes,  slice,  and  fry  them, 
either  in  butter  or  thin  batter. 

Potatoes,  mashed.  m 

Boil  the  potatoes,  peel  them,  and  break  them  to  paste  ; 
then  to  two  pounds  of  them  add  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
milk,  a little  salt,  and  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  stir  it 
all  well  over  the  fire.  Either  serve  them  in  this  manner, 
or  place  them  on  the  dish  in  a form,  and  then  brown  the 
top  with  a salamander,  or  in  scallops. 

Potato  Fritters. 

This  is  a Scotch  dish.  Parboil  half  a dozen  large 
long-shaped  potatoes.;  cut  them  in  slices,  about  as  thick 
as  a crown  piece ; beat  up  a couple  of  eggs  with  a table- 
spoonful of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  and  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  the  lean  of  ham  rasped  small ; dip  each  slice  in  this 
mixture,  and  fry  in  abundance  of  boiling  lard  or  Florence 
oil.  This  is  a capital  accompaniment  to  a chop  or  steak, 
and  is  served  also  as  a supper  dish,  without  meat. 

^tatoes-a-la  Maitre  d’Hotel. 

* Simple  as  the  process  m.ay  appear,  few  cooks  under- 
stand the  boiling  of  potatoes.  The  method  is  easy  enough, 
if  proper  attention  bo  paid.  Now  attend ; — Put  the  re- 
quired number,  well  washed  but  not  peeled,  into  a sauce- 
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pan,  and  cover  them  with  water  about  an  incli  above  those 
on  the  top ; let  them  boil  gently,  so  that  the  process  be  a 
slow  one ; take  off  the  saucepan,  and  let  it  stand  by  the 
side  of  the  lire  until  a fork  easily  penetrates  the  vegetable ; 
then  drain  off  the  water,  and  let  the  steam  evaporate. 
Five-and-twenty  minutes  is  generally  sufficient  for  the 
dressing. 

After  dressing  the  potatoes  as  above,  peel  and  slice  them 
as  thin  as  you  are  able ; season  parsley  and  butter  with  a 
little  powdered  mace,  pepper,  and  salt ; warm  up  the  pota- 
toes in  this,  serve  in  a deep  dish,  squeezing  a little  lemon- 
juice  over  the  vegetable  just  before  you  send  to  table. 

Caeeots 

llequire  a good  deal  of  boiling.  "When  young,  wipe 
off  the  skin  after  they  are  boiled ; when  old,  boil  them 
with  the  salt  meat,  and  scrape  them  first. 

Stewed  Caeeots. 

Half  boil,  then  nicely  scrape,  and  slice  them  into  a 
stewpan ; put  to  them  half  a tea-cupful  of  any  weak  broth, 
some  pepper  and  salt,  and  half  a cupful  of  ci’eam ; sim- 
mer them  till  they  are  very  tender,  but  not  broken. 
Before  serving,  rub  a very  little  flour  with  a bit  of  butter, 
and  warm  up  with  them.  If  approved,  chopped  pai’sley 
may  be  added  ten  minutes  before  served. 

Tuenips  oe  Paesnips,  mashed. 

Boil  them  tender,  scrape,  then  mash  them  into  a stew- 
pan  with  a little  eream,  a good  piece  of  butter,  and  pepper 
and  salt. 

Paesnips,  Feicasseed. 

Bod  in  milk  till  they  are  soft ; then  cut  them  length- 
ways into  bits  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  simmer  in  a 
white  sauce,  made  of  two  spoonfuls  of  broth,  a bit  of  mace, 
half  a cupful  of  cream,  a bit  of  butter,  and  some  flour, 
pepper,  and  salt. 

To  DEESS  ChAEDOONS. 

Cut  them  into  pieces  of  six  inches  long,  and  put  on  a 
string ; boil  till  tender,  and  have  ready  a piece  of  butter 
in  a pan  ; flour,  fry  them  brown,  and  serve. 

Or  tie  them  into  bundles,  and  serve  as  asparagus  boiled, 
on  toast,  and  pour  butter  over. 

Or  boil,  ami  then  heat  them  up  in  a fricassee  sauce. 
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Or  boil  them  in  salt  and  water,  dry,  then  dip  them  into 
butter,  and  fry  tbem.  Serve  with  melted  butter. 

Or  stew  them  ; first  boiling  as  directed ; toss  them  up 
with  a white  or  brown  gravy  ; add  Cayenne,  catchup,  and 
salt ; thicken  with  a bit  of  butter  and  flour. 

Beet-boots 

Make  a very  pleasant  addition  to  winter  salad,  of 
which  they  may  agreeably  form  a full  half,  instead  of 
being  only  used  to  ornament  it.  This  root  is  cooling  and 
very  wholesome. 

It  is  extremely  good  boiled  and  sliced  with  a small 
quantity  of  onion,  or  stewed  with  whole  onions,  large  or 
small,  as  follows  : — 

Boil  the  beet  tender,  with  the  skin  on ; slice  it  into  a 
stewpan,  with  a little  broth  and  a spoonful  of  vinegar ; 
simmer  till  the  gravy  is  tinged  with  the  colour  ; then  put 
it  into  a small  dish,  and  make  a round  of  the  button  onions, 
first  boiled  till  tender;  take  off  the  skin  just  before  serv- 
ing, and  mind  they  are  quite  hot  and  clear. 

Or,  roast  three  large  onions,  and  peel  off  the  outer  skins 
till  they  look  clear,  and  serve  the  beet-root  stewed  round 
them. 

If  beet-root  is  in  the  least  broken  before  dressed,  it  parts 
with  its  colour,  and  looks  ill. 

Pease  Pudding. 

Tie  up  loosely  in  a cloth  a quart  of  split  peas ; put 
them  into  a saucepan  of  cold  water,  and  let  them  boil  for 
two  hours  and  a quarter ; rub  them  through  a coarse  sieve 
into  a dish  ; stir  in  an  ounce  of  butter,  a spoonful  of  salt, 
and  a few  grains  of  Cayenne ; beat  up  the  yolks  of  a cou- 
ple of  eggs,  and  mix  with  the  peas  ; tie  up  the  pudding  in 
a well-floured  cloth  as  tight  as  you  can,  and  give  it  an- 
other hour’s  boiling. 

Peting  Heebs,  as  in  Staffobdshiee. 

Clean  and  drain  a good  quantity  of  spinach  leaves, 
two  large  handfuls  of  parsley,  and  a handful  of  green 
onions ; chop  the  parsley  and  onions,  and  sprinkle  them 
among  the  spinach ; set  them  all  on  to  stew,  with  some 
salt  and  a bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a w^alnut ; shake  the  pan 
when  it  begins  to  grow  warm,  and  let  it  be  closely  covered 
over  a slow  stove  till  done  enough.  It  is  served  with 
slices  of  broiled  calf’s  liver,  small  rashers  of  bacon,  and 
eggs  fried — the  latter  on  the  herbs,  the  other  in  a separate 
dish. 
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Latee. 

This  plant  grows  on  the  rocks  near  the  sea  in  the  west 
of  England,  and  is  sent  in  pots,  prepared  for  eating.  In 
Ireland  it  is  called  dillosk. 

To  a pound  of  laver  add  a hit  of  fresh  butter  the  size  of 
a walnut,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  a quarter  of  a tea- 
spoonful  of  Cayenne  pepper,  and,  if  at  hand,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  glaze,  or  soup ; stew  for  half  an  hour,  and  take 
care  to  serve  very  hot. 

The  dish  should  be  placed  over  a spirit  lamp,  with  a bit 
of  butter  and  the  squeeze  of  a Seville  orange  ; stir  it  till 
hot.  It  is  eaten  with  roast  meat,  and  is  a great  sweetener 
of  the  blood. 

The  taste  for  laver  must  be  acquired,  as  its  appearance 
is  by  no  means  in  its  favour.  We  never  heard  a more  apt 
quotation  than  one  used  by  our  lamented  friend,  Benson 
Hill,  who,  on  lifting  the  cover  off  a dish  of  laver,  exclaimed, 
in  the  language  of  Cornet  Ollapod  when  about  to  lead  Miss 
Lucretia  to  the  stile,  “ Curse  ’em ! the  cows  have  been 
here.” 


To  PEESEEVE  SEVERAL  VEGETABLES  TO  EAT  IN  WiNTEE. 

For  French  beans,  pick  them  young,  and  throw  into 
a little  wooden  keg  a layer  of  them  three  inches  deep ; 
then  sprinkle  them  with  salt,  put  another  layer  of  beans, 
and  do  the  same  as  high  as  you  think  proper,  alternately 
with  salt,  but  not  too  much  of  this  ; lay  over  them  a plate, 
or  cover  of  wood,  that  will  go  into  the  keg,  and  put  a 
heavy  atone  on  it.  A pickle  will  rise  from  the  beans  and 
salt.  If  they  are  too  salt,  the  soaking  and  boilhig  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  make  them  pleasant  to  the  taste.  When 
they  are  to  be  eaten,  cut,  soak,  and  bod  them,  as  if  fresh. 

Carrots,  Farsnips,a.nABeet-roots  should  be  kept  in  layers 
of  dry  sand  for  winter  use,  and  neither  they  nor  potatoes 
should  be  cleared  from  the  earth.  Potatoes  should  bo 
carefully  kept  from  frost. 

Store  Onions  keep  best  hung  up  in  a dry  cold  room. 

Parsley  should  be  cut  close  to  the  stalks,  and  dried  in  a 
warm  room,  or  on  tins  in  a very  cool  oven.  It  preserves 
its  flavour  and  colour,  and  is  very  useful  in  winter. 

Artichohe  bottoms,  slowl}''  dried,  should  bo  kept  in  paper 
bags,  and  Trvffles,  Morels,  Lcmon-jycel,  &c.  in  a diy  place, 
ticketed. 

Small  close  Cabbages,  laid  on  a stone  floor  before  the 
frost  sets  in,  will  blanch,  and  bo  very  fine  after  many 
weeks’  keeping. 
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Veal  Foecemeat. 

Of  undressed  lean  veal,  free  from  skin,  two  ounces  ; 
tke  same  quantity  of  suet ; the  same  of  bread  crumbs  ; 
two  drachms  of  parsley,  one  of  lemon  peel,  one  of  sweet 
herbs,  one  of  onion,  and  half  a drachm  of  mace  or  allspice 
in  fine  powder;  pound  them  altogether  in  a mortar; 
break  into  it  the  yolk  and  white  of  an  egg ; rub  it  all  well 
together,  and  season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Anchovy, 
shallot,  Cayenne,  or  currie  powder  may  be  added. 

Stuffing  foe  Tuekey,  Fowls,  or  Veal. 

To  the  veal  forcemeat  may  be  added  half  a dozen 
oysters,  grated  ham  or  tongue,  and  an  anchovy. 

Stuffing  foe  Goose  oe  Duce. 

Parboil  onion,  and  add  sage  leaves,  with  bread  crumbs, 
a bit  of  butter,  an  egg,  pepper  and  salt.  The  relative 
quantities  must  be  to  suit  the  taste. 

Stuffing  foe  Hare. 

Two  ounces  of  beef  suet,  chopped  fine  ; three  ounces 
of  bread  crumbs ; of  parsley,  marjoram,  lemon  time,  or 
winter  savory,  a drachm  each,  and  half  a drachm  of  shallot ; 
the  same  of  pepper  and  of  salt ; mix  these  with  an  egg ; be 
careful  it  is  stiff  enough ; put  it  in  the  hare,  and  sew  it  up. 

Forcemeat  Balls  foe  Mock  Turtle,  &c. 

Pound  some  veal  in  a marble  mortar,  rub  it  through 
a sieve  with  as  much  of  the  udder  as  you  have  of  veal,  or 
about  the  third  of  the  quantity  of  butter : put  some  bread 
crumbs  into  a stewpan,  moisten  them  with  milk,  add  a 
little  chopped  parsley  and  shallot,  rub  them  well  together 
in  a mortar  till  they  form  a smooth  paste ; put  it  through 
i a sieve,  and  when  cold  pound  and  mix  altogether,  with  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs  boiled  hard ; season  it  with  pepper, 
salt,  currie  powder,  or  Cayenne,  and  add  to  it  the  yolks  of 
two  raw  eggs  ; rub  it  well  together,  and  make  small  balls  ; 

I ten  minutes  before  the  soup  is  ready  put  them  in. 

Egg  Balls. 

Boil  four  eggs  for  ten  minutes,  and  put  them  into  cold 
1 \vatcr;  when  they  are  quite  cold  put  the  yolks  into  a 
I mortar,  with  the  yolk  of  a raw  egg,  a tca-spoouful  of  Hour, 
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the  same  of  chopped  parsley,  as  much  salt  as  will  lie  on  a 
shilling,  and  a little  black  pepper  or  Cayenne ; rub  them 
well  together,  roll  them  into  small  balls  (as  they  swell  in 
boiling),  and  boil  them  a couple  of  minutes. 

CuBET  Balls  foe  Made  Dishes 

Are  made  with  bread  crumbs,  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
boiled  hard,  and  a bit  of  butter  about  half  its  size,  beaten 
together  in  a mortar,  and  seasoned  with  cm-ry  powder. 
Make  and  prepare  small  balls,  as  in  the  preceding  receipt. 

Fish  Foecemeat. 

Take  two  ounces  of  either  turbot,  sole,lobster,  shrimps, 
or  oysters,  free  from  skin ; put  it  in  a mortar,  with  two 
ounces  of  fresh  butter,  one  ounce  of  bread  crumbs,  the 
yolk  of  two  eggs  boiled  hard,  and  a little  shallot,  grated 
lemon  peel,  and  parsley  minced  very  fine  ; then  pound  it 
well  till  it  is  thoroughly  mixed  and  quite  smooth ; season 
it  with  salt  and  Cayenne  to  your  taste  ; break  in  the  yolk 
and  whites  of  one  egg,  rub  it  well  together,  and  it  is  ready 
for  use.  A-uchovy  may  be  added. 

Godiveau  Foecemeat,  with  Chives. 

Take  a pound  of  meat  off  a knuckle  of  veal ; chop  it 
very  small,  and  add  to  it  one  pound  and  eight  ounces  of 
beef  suet,  very  mealy ; then,  after  chopping  the  whole 
very  fine,  add  an  ounce  of  seasoning  salt,  a little  nutmeg, 
and  four  eggs,  and  then  chop  it  again  for  some  minutes  ; 
pound  this  godiveau  till  it  is  perfectly  smooth  ; after  which 
take  it  out  of  the  mortar,  and  place  it  for  about  two  hours 
in  ice  or  any  other  cool  place  ; then  divide  it  in  two  parts, 
and  pound  each  separately,  wetting  them  gradually  with 
pieces  of  ice  as  big  as  an  egg,  and  washed  clean.  This 
will  make  it  sleek  and  binding ; but  at  the  same  time  care 
should  be  taken  that  it  is  of  the  same  thickness  as  force- 
meat for  balls.  Put  each  part  successively  in  a large 
tureen,  and  when  both  are  done,  add  two  spoonfuls  of 
veloute  and  one  of  chives,  chopped  very  fine,  and  use  it  as 
directed. 

Rissoles. 

A very  pretty  garnish  for  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl  may  be 
made  by  cliopping  the  cold  fragments  of  either,  as  the  case 
may  require,  with  some  lemon-peel  and  salt ; then  stir 
into  veal  stock,  thickened  with  flour  in  the  stewpan.  When 
cold,  make  the  mixture  into  balls,  and  roll  them  in  egg 
and  bread-crumbs.  Let  these  balls  be  fried,  and  put 
round  the  dish. 
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Meditation  on  a Pudding. 

“ Let  iis  seriously  reflect  what  a pudding  is  composed  of.  It  is 
composed  of  flour,  that  once  waved  in  the  golden  grain,  and 
drank  the  dews  of  the  morning ; of  milk  pressed  from  the  swell- 
ing udder  by  the  gentle  hand  of  the  beauteous  milk- maid,  whose 
beauty  and  innocence  might  have  recommended  a worse  draught ; 
who,  while  she  stroked  the  udder,  indulged  in  no  ambitious 
thoughts  of  wandering  in  palaces,  formed  no  plans  for  the  de- 
struction of  her  fellow-creatures — milk  that  is  drawn  from  the 
cow,  that  useful  animal  that  eats  the  grass  of  the  field,  and  sup- 
plies us  with  that  which  made  the  greatest  part  of  the  food  of 
mankind  in  the  age  which  the  poets  have  agreed  to  call  golden. 
It  is  made  with  an  egg,  that  miracle  of  nature,  which  the  theore- 
tical Burnet  has  compared  to  creation.  An  egg  contains  water 
within  its  beautiful  smooth  surface  ; and  an  unformed  mass,  by 
the  incubation  of  the  parent,  becomes  a regular  animal,  furnished 
with  bones  and  sinews,  and  covered  with  feathers.  Let  us  con- 
sider— Can  there  be  more  wanting  to  complete  the  Meditation  on 
a Pudding  ? If  more  be  wanting,  more  can  be  found.  It  con- 
tains salt,  which  keeps  the  sea  from  putrefaction— salt,  which  is 
made  the  image  of  intellectual  excellence,  contributes  to  the 
formation  of  a pudding.” — Boswell’s  Journal  of  a Tour  to  the 
Ilehndes  with  Dr.  Johnson. 


Observations  on  malcing  Puddings  and  Pancalces. 

The  outside  of  a boiled  pudding  often  tastes  disagree- 
able ; which  arises  from  the  cloth  not  being  nicely  washed, 
and  kept  in  a dry  place.  It  should  be  dipped  in  boiling 
water,  squeezed  dry,  and  floured  when  to  be  used. 

If  bread,  it  should  be  tied  loosely  ; if  batter,  tight  over. 

The  water  should  boil  quick  w'hen  the  pudding  is  put  in ; 
and  it  should  be  moved  about  for  a minute,  lest  the  ingre- 
dients should  not  mix. 

_ Batter  puddings  should  be  strained  through  a coarse 
sieve,  when  all  is  mixed.  In  others,  the  eggs  separately. 

The  pans  and  basins  must  always  be  buttered. 

A pan  of  cold  water  should  be  ready,  and  the  pudding 
dipped  in  as  soon  as  it  comes  out  of  the  pot,  and  then  it 
will  not  adhere  to  the  cloth. 

Very  good  puddings  may  bo  made  without  eggs ; but 
they  must  have  as  little  milk  as  -will  mix,  and  must  boil 
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three  or  four  hours.  A few  spoonfuls  of  fresh  small  beer, 
or  one  of  yeast,  will  answer  instead  of  cgf^s. 

Snow  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  eggs,  either  in  pud- 
dings or  pancakes.  Two  large  spoonfuls  will  supply  the 
place  of  one  egg,  and  the  article  it  is  used  in  will  be  equally 
good.  This  is  a useful  piece  of  information,  especially  as 
snow  often  falls  at  the  season  when  eggs  are  the  dearest. 
Fresh  small  beer,  or  bottled  malt  liquors,  likewise  serve 
instead  of  eggs.  The  snow  may  be  taken  up  from  any 
clean  spot  before  it  is  wanted,  and  will  not  lose  its  virtue, 
though  the  sooner  it  is  used  the  better. 

Note.- — The  yolks  and  whites  beaten  long  and  sepa- 
rately make  the  article  they  are  put  into  much  bghter. 

Almond  Puddings. 

Beat  half  a pound  of  sweet  and  a few  bitter  almonds 
with  a spoonful  of  water ; then  mix  four  ounces  of  butter, 
four  eggs,  two  spoonfuls  of  cream,  warm  with  the  butter, 
one  of  brandy,  a little  nutmeg,  and  sugar  to  taste.  Butter 
some  cups,  half-fill,  and  bake  the  puddings. 

Serve  with  butter,  wine,  and  sugar. 

Baked  Almond  Pudding. 

Beat  fine  four  ounces  of  almonds,  four  or  five  bitter 
ditto,  with  a little  wine,  yolks  of  six  eggs,  peel  of  two  lemons 
grated,  six  ounces  of  butter,  near  a quart  of  cream,  and 
juice  of  one  lemon.  When  well  mixed,  bake  it  half  an 
fioui',  with  paste  round  the  dish. 

Small  Almond  Puddings. 

Pound  eight  ounces  of  almonds,  and  a few  bitter,  with 
a spoonful  of  water,  mixed  with  four  ounces  of  butter, 
warmed,  four  yolks  and  two  whites  of  eggs,  sugar  to  taste, 
two  spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  one  of  brandy ; mix  well  and 
bake  in  little  cups,  buttered.  Serve  with  pudding  sauce. 

Sago  Pudding. 

Boil  a pint  and  a half  of  new  milk,  with  four  spoonfuls 
of  sago  nicely  washed  and  picked,  lemon-peel,  cinnamon, 
and  nutmeg  ; sweeten  to  taste  ; then  add  four  eggs  well 
beaten,  put  a paste  round  the  dish,  and  bake  slowly. 

Beead  and  Buttek  Pudding. 

Slice  bread  spread  with  butter,  and  lay  it  in  a dish 
with  currants  between  each  layer ; add  sliced  citron,  orange, 
or  lemon,  if  to  be  very  nice.  Pour  over  it  an  unboiled 
custard  of  milk,  with  threo  eggs,  a few  pimcntocs,  and  a 
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very  little  ratafia,  two  hours  at  least  before  it  is  to  be 
baked. 

A paste  round  the  edge  makes  all  puddings  look  better, 
but  is  not  necessary. 

Oeange  Pudding. 

Grate  the  rind  of  a Seville  orange ; put  to  it  six 
ounces  of  fresh  butter,  six  or  eight  ounces  of  lump  sugar 
pounded ; beat  them  all  in  a marble  mortar,  and  add  as 
you  do  it  the  whole  of  eight  eggs  well  beaten  and  strained ; 
scrape  a raw  apple,  and  mix  with  the  rest ; put  a paste  at 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  dish,  and  over  the  orange  mix- 
ture put  cross  bars  of  paste.  Half  an  hour  will  bake  it. 
Anothee. 

Mix  of  orange  paste  two  spoonfuls,  with  six  eggs,  four 
spoonfuls  of  sugar,  four  ounces  of  butter  warm,  and  put  it 
intoa  shallow  dish  with  a paste  lining.  Bake  twenty  minutes. 

Anothee. 

Bather  more  than  two  table-spoonfuls  of  orange  paste 
mixed  with  six  eggs,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  and  four  ounces 
of  butter  melted,  will  make  a good-size  pudding,  with  a 
•paste  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  Bake  twenty  minutes. 

An  excellent  Lemon  Pudding. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  ; add  four  ounces  of  white 
sugar,  the  rind  of  a lemon  being  rubbed  with  some  lumps 
of  it  to  take  the  essence  ; then  peel  and  beat  it  in  a mortar 
with  the  juice  of  a large  lemon,  and  mix  all  with  four  or 
five  ounces  of  butter  warmed.  Put  a crust  into  a shallow 
dish,  nick  the  edges,  and  pour  the  above  into  it.  When 
served,  turn  the  pudding  out  of  the  dish. 

A TEET  fine  AmBEE  PuDDING. 

Put  a pound  of  butter  into  a saucepan,  with  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  finely  powdered ; melt 
the  butter,  andmix  well  withit;  then  add  the  yolks  of  fifteen 
eggs  well  beaten,  and  as  much  fresh  candied  orange  as  will 
add  colour  and  flavour  to  it,  being  fir.st  beaten  to  a fine 
paste.  Line  the  dish  with  paste  for  turning  out ; and  when 
filled  with  the  above  lay  a crust  over  as  you  would  a pie, 
and  bake  in  a slow  oven. 

It  is  as  good  cold  as  hot. 

Baked  Afple  Puddings. 

• quarter  four  largo  apples  ; boil  them  tender 

with  the  rind  of  a lemon,  in  so  little  water,  that  when  done 
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none  may  remain  ; beat  them  quite  fine  in  a mortar ; add 
the  crumb  of  a small  roll,  four  ounces  of  butter  melted,  the 
yolks  of  five  and  whites  of  three  e"gs,  juice  of  half  a lemon, 
and  sugar  to  taste ; beat  all  together,  and  lay  it  in  a dish 
with  paste  to  turn  out. 

Oatmeal  Pudding. 

Pour  a quart  of  boiling  milk  over  a pint  of  the  best 
fine  oatmeal ; let  it  soak  aU  night ; next  day  beat  two 
eggs,  and  mix  a little  salt ; butter  a basin  that  will  just 
hold  it ; cover  it  tight  with  a floured  cloth,  and  boil  it  an 
hour  and  a half.  Eat  it  with  cold  butter  and  salt. 

When  cold,  slice  and  toast  it,  and  eat  it  as  oat  cake 
buttered. 

Dutch  Pudding,  or  Soustee. 

Melt  one  pound  of  butter  m half  a pint  of  milk ; mix 
it  into  two  pounds  of  flour,  eight  eggs,  four  spoonfuls  of 
yeast ; add  one  pound  of  currants,  and  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  sugar  beaten  and  sifted. 

This  is  a very  good  pudding  hot ; and  equally  so  as  a 
cake  when  cold.  If  for  the  latter,  caraways  may  be  used 
instead  of  currants.  An  hour  will  bake  it  in  a quick  oven. 

A Dutch  Eice  Pudding. 

Soak  four  ounces  of  rice  in  warm  water  half  an  hour  ; 
drain  the  latter  from  it,  and  throw  it  into  a stewpan,  with 
half  a pint  of  milk,  half  a stick  of  cinnamon,  and  simmer 
till  tender.  When  cold,  add  four  whole  eggs  well  beaten, 
two  ounces  of  butter  melted  in  a tea-cupful  of  cream ; and 
put  three  ounces  of  sugar,  a quarter  of  a nutmeg,  and  a 
good  piece  of  lemon-peel. 

Put  a light  puff  paste  into  a mould  or  dish,  or  grated 
tops  and  bottoms,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven. 

Light  or  German  Puddings  or  Puffs. 

Melt  three  ounces  of  butter  in  a pint  of  cream ; let  it 
stand  till  nearly  cold ; then  mix  two  ounces  of  fine  flour, 
and  two  ounces  of  sugar,  four  yolks  and  two  whites  of  eggs, 
and  a little  rose  or  orange-ilower  water.  Bake  in  little 
cups  buttered  half  an  hour.  They  should  bo  served  the 
moment  they  are  done,  and  only  when  going  to  be  eaten, 
or  they  will  not  be  light. 

Turn  out  of  the  cups,  and  serve  with  white  wine  and  sugar. 
Little  Bread  Puddings. 

Steep  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf  grated  in  about  a 
pint  of  warm  milk ; when  soaked,  beat  six  eggs,  whites  and 
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yolks,  and  mix  with  the  bread,  and  two  ounces  of  butter 
warmed,  sugar,  orange-flower  water,  a spoonful  of  brandy, 
a little  nutmeg,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  cream.  Beat  all  well, 
and  bake  in  teacups  buttered.  If  currants  are  chosen,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  is  sufficient ; if  not,  they  are  good  with- 
out : or  you  may  put  orange  or  lemon  candy.  Serve  with 
pudding  sauce. 

Sweet  (oe  Pudding)  Sauce. 

This  may  be  made  with  melted  butter,  using  milk 
instead  of  water,  and  sweetened  with  loaf  sugar,  adding 
wine  and  nutmeg  tor  flavour.  Or  thus  : — the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  well  beaten,  with  four  table-spoonfuls  of  milk  or 
water  ; flavour  with  sugar  and  orange  wine  ; put  into  a 
saucepan,  and  boil  up. 

Puddings  in  haste. 

Shred  suet,  and  put  with  grated  bread  a few  currants, 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  the  whites  of  two,  some  grated 
lemon  peel  and  ginger.  Mix ; and  make  into  little  balls 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  egg,  with  a little  flour. 

Have  ready  a skillet  of  boiling  water,  and  throw  them 
in.  Twenty  minutes  will  boil  them ; but  they  will  rise  to 
the  top  when  done. 

New  College  Puddings. 

Grate  the  erumb  of  two  penny  rolls,  shred  suet  eight 
ounces,  and  mix  with  eight  ounces  of  currants,  one  of  citron 
minced  fine,  one  of  orange,  a handful  of  sugar,  half  a nut- 
meg, three  eggs  beaten,  yolk  and  white  separately.  Mix 
and  make  into  the  size  and  shape  of  a goose-egg.  Put  half 
a pound  of  butter  into  a fryingpan ; and,  when  melted  and 
quite  hot,  stew  the  puddings  gently  in  itj  turn  them 
two  or  three  times  till  of  a fine  light  brown. 

Serve  with  pudding  sauce. 

Boiled  Breah  Pudding. 

Grate  white  bread;  pour  boiling  milk  over  it,  and 
coyer  close.  When  soaked  a,n  hour  or  two  beat  it  fine,  and 
mix  with  it  two  or  three  eggs  well  beaten. 

Put  it  into  a basin  that  will  just  hold  it;  tie  a floured 
cloth  over  it,  and  put  it  into  boiling  water.  Send  it  up 
with  melted  butter  poured  over. 

Bicn  Bread  Pudding. 

On  half  a pint  of  crumbs  of  bread  pour  half  a pint  of 
scalding  milk  ; cover  for  an  hour.  Beat  up  four  eggs,  and 
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■when  strained  add  to  the  bread,  with  a tea-spoonful  of 
flour,  an  ounce  of  butter,  two  ounces  of  su^ar,  half  a'  pound 
of  currants,  an  ounce  of  almonds  pounded  with  orange-flower 
water,  half  an  ounce  each  of  orange,  lemon,  and  citron  peel. 
Butter  a basin  that  will  exactly  hold  it,  flour  the  cloth,  and 
tie  tight  over,  and  boil  one  hour. 

Beown  Beead  Pudding. 

Half  a pound  of  stale  brown  bread  grated,  ditto  of 
currants,  ditto  of  shred  suet,  sugar,  and  nutmeg ; mix  with 
four  eggs,  a spoonful  of  brandy,  and  two  spoonfuls  of 
cream  ; lioil  in  a cloth  or  basin  that  exactly  holds  it,  three 
or  four  hours. 

Nelson  Puddings. 

Put  into  a Dutch  oven  six  small  cakes  called  Nelson 
balls,  or  rice  cakes  made  in  small  tea-cups.  When  quite 
hot,  pour  over  them  boiling  melted  butter,  white  wine,  and 
sugar ; and  serve. 

Duke  of  Cumbeeland’s  Puddingfi 

Mix  six  ounces  of  grated  bread,  the  same  quantity  of 
currants,  well  cleaned  and  picked,  the  same  of  beef  suet 
finely  shred,  the  same  of  chopped  apples,  and  also  of  lump 
sugar,  six  eggs,  half  a nutmeg,  a pinch  of  salt,  the  rind  of 
a lemon  minced  as  fine  as  possible  ; and  citron,  orange,  and 
lemon,  a large  spoonful  of  each  cut  thin.  Mix  thoroughly, 
and  put  in  a basin  : cover  very  close  with  floured  cloths, 
and  boil  three  hours.  Serve  it  with  pudding-sauce,  and 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  boiled  together. 

Teanspabent  Pudding. 

Beat  eight  eggs  very  well ; put  them  into  a stewpan, 
with  half  a pound  of  sugar  pounded  fine,  the  same  quantity 
of  butter,  and  some  grated  nutmeg.  Set  it  on  the  fire, 
and  keep  stirring  it  till  it  thicken.  Then  set  it  into  a basin 
to  cool ; put  a rich  pulF  paste  round  the  edge  of  the  dish ; 
pour  in  your  pudding  and  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven.  It 
will  cut  light  and  clear.  You  may  add  candied  orange  and 
citron  if  you  like. 

Bice  small  Puddings. 

Wash  two  large  spoonfuls  of  rice,  and  simmer  it  with 
half  a pint  of  milk  till  thick,  then  put  the  size  of  an  egg 
of  butter,  and  nearly  half  a pint  of  thick  cream,  and  give 
it  one  boil.  AVhen  cold,  mix  four  yolks  and  two  whites  of 
eggs  well  beaten,  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  taste ; and  add 
grated  lemon  and  a little  cinnamon. 
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Butter  little  cups,  and  fill  three  parts  full,  putting  at 
the  bottom  some  orange  or  citron.  Bake  tliree  quarters 
of  an  hour  in  a slowish  oven.  Serve  the  moment  before 
to  be  eaten,  with  sweet  sauce  in  the  dish,  or  a boat. 

Plain  Bice  Pudding. 

Wash  and  pick  some  rice ; throw  among  it  some 
pimento  finely  pounded,  but  not  much  : tie  the  rice  in  a 
cloth,  and  leave  plenty  of  room  for  it  to  swell.  Boil  it  in 
a quantity  of  water  for  an  hour  or  two.  When  done,  eat  it 
with  butter  and  sugar,  or  milk.  Put  lemon  peel  if  you  please. 

A Eich  Bice  Pudding. 

Boil  half  a pound  of  rice  in  water,  with  a little  bit  of 
salt,  till  quite  tender ; drain  it  dry  ; mix  it  with  the  yolks 
and  whites  of  four  eggs,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  with 
two  ounces  of  fresh  batter  melted  in  the  latter,  four  ounces 
of  beef  suet  or  marrow,  or  veal  suet  taken  from  a fillet  of 
veal,  finely  shred,  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  currants, 
two  spoonfuls  of  brandy,  one  of  peach  water,  or  ratafia, 
nutmeg,  and  grated  lemon  peel.  When  well  mixed,  put  a 
paste  round  the  edge  and  fill  the  dish.  Slices  of  candied 
orange,  lemon,  and  citron,  if  approved.  Bake  m a mode- 
rate oven. 

Bice  Pudding  with  Feuit. 

Swell  the  rice  with  a very  little  milk  over  the  fire ; 
then  mix  fruit  of  any  kind  with  it  (currants,  gooseberries, 
scalded,  pared  and  quartered  apples,  raisins,  or  black  cur- 
rants), with  one  egg  into  the  rice  to  bind  it ; bod  it  W'ell, 
and  serve  with  sugar. 

i 

Baked  Bice  Pudding. 

Swell  rice  as  above  ; then  add  some  more  milk,  an  egg, 
sugar,  allspice,  and  lemon  peel.  Bake  in  a deep  dish. 

A Geoege  Pudding. 

Bod  very  tender  a handful  of  whole  rice  in  a small 
quantity  of  milk,  with  a largo  piece  of  lemon  peel.  Let 
it  drain;  then  mix  with  it  a dozen  of  good-sized  apples, 
boiled  to  pidp  as  dry  as  possible ; add  a glass  of  white 
wine,  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  two  ounces  of  orange  and 
citron  cut  thin  ; make  it  pretty  sweet.  Lino  a mould  or 
basin  with  a very  good  paste ; beat  the  whites  of  five  eggs 
to  a very  strong  froth,  and  mix  with  the  other  ingredients  ; 
fill  the  mould,  and  bake  it  of  a fine  brown  colour.  Servo 
it  with  the  bottom  upwards,  and  with  the  following  sauce : 
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two  glasses  of  wine,  a spoonful  of  sugar,  the  yolk  of  two 
eggs,  and  a bit  of  butter  as  large  as  a walnut ; simmer 
without  boiling,  and  pour  to  and  from  the  saucepan,  till  of 
a proper  thickness ; and  put  in  the  dish. 

Benson  Hill’s  Almond  Pudding. 

Blanch  four  ounces  of  sweet  and  half  a dozen  bitter 
almonds,  beat  these  into  a paste  in  a mortar,  moistening 
with  orange-flower  water,  as  required.  Melt  half  a pound 
of  butter,  and  when  dissolved  stir  in  a quart  of  cream, 
then  the  almond  paste,  and  a table-spoonful  of  finely 
grated  lemon  peel.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  half  a dozen 
eggs,  mix  these  with  the  other  ingredients  ; line  a deep 
dish  with  puff  paste,  fill  with  the  foregoing,  and  bake  in  a 
slow  oven  for  forty  minutes. 

Maeeow  Pudding. 

Blanch  eight  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  and  beat  them 
up  in  a mortar  with  a table-spoonful  of  rose  water,  chop 
up  six  ounces  of  candied  orange  and  citron,  beat  up  the 
yolks  of  half  a dozen  eggs,  and  add  a glass  of  sherry  or 
Madeira  to  them  ; shred  very  fine  a pound  of  beef  marrow 
free  from  the  minute  bones,  wash  and  pick  half  a pound 
of  currants,  grate  up  the  crumb  of  a French  roll ; these 
things  done,  boil  a quart  of  milk,  and  whilst  it  is  quite 
hot  stir  in  the  ingredients,  mixing  all  well  together.  Pub 
the  sides  of  a pie-dish  with  butter ; put  in  the  above  mate- 
rials, and  bake  for  half  an  hour;  before  serving,  strew 
powdered  sugar  over  the  top. 

College  Pudding. 

Break  five  eggs  into  a basin,  and  whisk  the  yolks  and 
whites  well  together;  add,  by  degrees,  a couple  of  ounces 
of  flour,  three  of  pounded  white  sugar,  as  much  powdered 
ginger  as  will  cover  a shilling,  an  equal  quantity  of  grated 
nutmeg,  and  a table-spoonful  of  cream  or  good  milk. 
"When  you  have  mixed  all  these  completely  together,  put 
in  six  ounces  of  well-washed  currants,  four  of  finely  chopped 
suet,  an  ounce  of  candied  orange  peel  cut  very  fine,  and  a 
wine-glass  of  brandy.  Fill  as  many  pattypans  as  your 
mixture  will  allow,  and  bake  for  twenty  minutes. 

Cabinet  Pudding. 

Break  four  sponge  cakes  into  small  pieces,  add  three 
or  four  bunches  of  raisins  cut  and  stoned,  a table-spoonful 
of  candied  citron,  two  ounces  of  ratafia  cakes,  beat  up  five 
eggs  with  two  glasses  of  brown  sherry  and  one  of  brandy. 
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add  enough  fine  Lisbon  sugar  to  sweeten  it ; boil  a pint  of 
milk,  with  half  a dozen  cloves  and  a quarter  of  a stick  of 
cinnamon  ; strain  and  add  the  milk  to  the  above.  See  that 
the  mould  be  well  buttered,  as  before  directed,  and  boil  for 
the  same  time. 

German  Puddings. 

Mix  a quarter  of  a pound  of  flour  with  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  and  the  same  weight  of  loaf  sugar ; beat 
up  four  eggs  in  half  a pint  of  milk ; stir  all  the  mateidals 
well  together,  then  divide  into  four  parts ; bake  in  tea- 
cups, and  serve  wdth  sweet  sauce  or  white  wine. 

Eose-coloueed  Pancakes. 

Cut  two  slices,  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  from 
the  middle  of  a root  of  boiled  beet ; boil  these  for  ten 
minutes ; drain  and  beat  them  up  in  a mortar : thicken  a 
tea-cupful  of  cream,  or  new  milk,  with  four  spoonfuls  of 
flour;  beat  up  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  in  a wine  glass  of 
brandy ; add  a tea-spoonful  of  grated  nutmeg ; mix  all 
the  ingredients  well  and  smoothly  together  ; fry  the  pan- 
cakes in  plenty  of  fresh  butter,  and,  before  sending  to 
table,  stick  small  pieces  of  green  candied  citron  in  each  ; 
strew  them  with  finely  powdered  sugar ; roll  them  up ; 
place  them  lightly  one  over  the  other,  and  garnish  with 
slices  of  Seville  orange. 

Baked  Codling  Pudding. 

Eoast  half  a dozen  large  codling  apples,  and  take  out 
the  pulp.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  eight  and  the  whites  of  four 
eggs  ; add  half  a pound  of  powdered  white  sugar,  the  same 
weight  of  clarified  butter,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  its  rind  cut 
very  small,  an  ounce  of  candied  orange  and  lemon  peel  cut 
into  small  portions,  a wdne-glass  of  brandy,  and  the  crumb 
of  a French  roll  finely  grated.  Mix  up  these  ingredients 
well  together.  Line  a pie-dish  with  paste,  put  in  the 
materials,  and  sond  to  the  oven.  Before  serving,  cover  the 
top  with  powdered  sugar,  and  garnish  the  sides  with  can- 
died fruit, 

Gseen  Apricot  Pudding. 

A very  delicious  and  peculiarly  fine-flavoured  pudding 
can  be  made  by  putting  a pottle  of  green  apricots  into 
paste,  in  a good-sized  basin,  filling  up  with  white  sugar 
powdered,  and  water ; add  the  usual  top  crust  and  boil  the 
ordinary  time. 
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Battee  Pudding. 

Beat  up,  with  a whisk,  four  new-laid  eggs ; when  the 
yolks  and  whites  are  well  mixed,  gently  crumble  in  four 
ounces  of  finely  sifted  fiour,  in  which  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  salt  has  been  mixed  ; pour  upon  the  flour  and  egg  half 
a pint  of  cream  or  new  milk,  and  add  a table-spoonful  of 
powdered  white  sugar,  and  enough  grated  nutmeg  to  cover 
a sixpence.  See  that  the  mould  be  well  buttered ; pom*  in 
the  batter,  cover  the  bottom  with  buttered  paper,  and  se- 
cure all  with  a proper  cloth.  This  pudding  will  require  an 
hour  and  a quarter’s  boiling.  Pour  wine  sauce  over  it 
before  sending  it  to  table. 

Custard  Pudding. 

If  you  cannot  easily  procure  cream,  boil  a pint  and  a 
half  of  new  milk,  and  when  quite  hot  thicken  it  by  stir- 
ring in  finely  sifted  flour : these  must  be  well  mixed ; then 
add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar,  a quarter  of  a 
nutmeg  grated,  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon  peel  chopped  very 
small,  a gill  of  Cognac  brandy  or  Madeira,  and  five  eggs 
well  beat  up.  When  all  these  materials  have  been  pro- 
perly stirred  together,  place  some  light  puff  paste  round 
the  sides  of  a dish,  pour  in  the  custard,  and  give  it  half  an 
hour’s  baking,  in  a moderately  quick  oven. 

Apple  Peittees. 

Peel  and  core  a dozen  dumpling  apples,  boiled  quite 
soft,  force  the  pulp  through  a sieve,  add  sugar  to  your 
taste.  Thicken,  moderately,  a quart  of  new  milk  with  fine 
flour,  beat  up  eight  eggs  with  a small  quantity  of  grated 
nutmeg,  powdered  mace,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a glass 
of  brandy;  mix  well  all  together.  Let  the  fryingpan  be 
quite  hot,  and  melt  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  in  it ; 
place  the  batter  in  the  pan  in  separate  quantities  of  about 
two  spoonfuls  each,  put  a spoonful  of  apple  pulp  on  every 
portion,  and  cover  with  two  more  spoonfuls  of  batter. 
Grate  sugar  over  them,  and  serve  with  a fresh  lemon. 

Eve’s  Pudding. 

This  delicacy — which  some  aver  was  originally  con-  : 
cocted  by  our  first  mother,  whilst  others,  with  modest  dis-  i 
sent,  trace  its  title  to  a celebrated  confectioner  of  Bath — • 
may  be  made  after  the  following  directions  : — Pare  and  i 
chop  half  a dozen  apples,  take  six  ounces  of  finely  grated  ; 
bread  crumbs,  the  same  weight  of  picked  and  washed  f 
currants,  six  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  I 
and  a quarter  of  a nutmeg  finely  powdered,  half  a dozen  ) 
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eggs  beat  up,  a table-spoonful  of  lemon  peel  cut  very  fine, 
and  a tumbler  of  brandy.  Mix  all  these  well  together. 
Boil  in  a cloth  for  six  hours,  and  pour  melted  butter  over 
the  pudding  just  before  serving. 

Beangipane. 

Beat  up  six  eggs  and  add  two  spoonfuls  of  flour,  a 
spoonful  of  grated  lemon  peel,  another  of  powdered  sugar, 
a table  spoonful  of  orange-flower  water,  and  half  a dozen 
macaroons  broken  up ; put  these  and  a pint  of  milk  into  a 
stewpan  over  a slow  fire,  stir  it  well  for  twenty  minutes ; 
have  ready  some  pattypans  lined  with  pulf  paste,  pour  in 
the  ingredients  and  bake  for  twenty  minutes. 

Eice  Dumplings. 

Soak  the  quantity  of  rice  required  in  lukewai’m  water 
till  it  is  quite  white ; then  parboil  it,  and  drain  off  the 
water.  Spread  the  rice  upon  a cloth,  about  an  inch  thick, 
and  in  a circle  large  enough  to  envelope  a dumpling  apple. 
The  fruit  must  be  peeled,  cored,  and  filled  with  Lisbon 
sugar  and  a couple  of  cloves,  and  the  rice  placed  carefully 
round  it ; as  soon  as  this  is  done  tie  the  cloth  at  the  top, 
boil  for  half  an  hour,  and  serve  with  melted  butter  or  wine 
sauce.  Tills  is  a very  delicate  dish,  and  well  adapted  for 
an  invalid.  ^ 

Apple  Dumplings. 

Select  the  large  russet-coat  fruit,  pare  and  cut  them 
in  half,  take  out  the  cores,  and  fill  the  cavities  with  quince 
marmalade,  and  a couple  of  cloves  to  each.  Surround  the 
apples  with  paste  equally  distributed ; tie  up  in  cloths  ; 
boil  for  fifty  minutes,  or  an  hour  if  your  dumplings  are 
large.  Have  melted  butter  and  powdered  sugar  ready  to 
serve  with  them. 

Hill’s  Orange  Pudding. 

Beat  up  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  grate  the  rinds  of  a 
couple  of  Seville  oranges ; add  to  these  a quarter  of  a 

Eound  of  finely  powdered  sugar,  the  same  weight  of  fresh 
utter,  three  spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water,  two  glasses 
of  sherry,  a couple  of  Naples  biscuits,  and  a tea-cupful  of 
cream;  line  the  bottom,  sides,  and  rim  of  a dish  with  puff 
paste,  pour  in  the  ingredients,  and  bake  for  half  an  hour. 

Plum  Pudding. 

An  e.xcellent  pudding  can  be  made  with  the  following 
ingredients ; — Half  a pound  of  flour,  half  a pound  ot 
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grated  bread,  a pound  of  cuiTants  well  washed  and  dried, 
a pound  of  raisins  stoned  and  cut,  the  peel  of  a lemon 
finely  chopped,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  mixed  spice,  an 
ounce  of  butter,  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds  cut  small, 
six  ounces  of  candied  orange,  lemon,  and  citron  peel,  four 
eggs,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  two  of  sugar,  and  three  wine 
glasses  of  brandy.  Mix  all  these  together  well,  adding  as 
much  milk  as  necessary  to  make  the  mixture  of  a proper 
consistency.  Boil  in  a melon-shaped  mould  for  eight 
hours.  Sauce  as  follows  : — Into  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
thick  melted  butter  put  a table-spoonful  of  powdered 
sugar,  a quarter  of  a nutmeg  grated,  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon 
syrup,  two  glasses  of  Madeira,  and  one  of  Cura^oa  : stir 
all  well  together,  and  pour  it  quite  hot  over  the  pudding. 

A Cheap  and  Light  Pudding. 

Three  ounces  of  flour,  an  equal  weight  of  butter  and 
loaf-sugar,  the  rind  of  a lemon  chopped  very  fine ; beat 
these  up  with  two  eggs  for  ten  minutes.  This  should  be 
made  just  before  it  is  required.  Boil  an  hour. 

Suet  Dumplings, 

Put  a tea-spoonful  of  salt  into  eight  ounces  of  fine 
flour,  and  mix  well  with  half  a dozen  oimces  of  finely 
choppediBuet ; beat  up,  in  a tea-cupful  of  milk,  a couple 
of  eggs,  and  stir  these  with  the  other  ingredients.  This 
will  make  eight  small  dumplings  ; they  can  be  either  tied 
up  separately  in  cloths  covered  with  flour,  or  put  in 
“ naked,”  and  boiled  for  an  hour,  with  beef  or  mutton. 

Yeast  Dumplings. 

To  a dough  of  flour  and  water  add  a very  moderate 
allowance  of  salt,  and  sufficient  yeast  to  render  the  paste 
light;  as  soon  as  this  is  well  kneaded,  set  it  before  the 
fire  in  a deep  dish,  covered  with  a liglit  cloth.  In  half  an 
hour  it  will  be  sufficiently  raised.  See  that  the  water  you 
intend  to  use  is  boiling  ; divide  the  dough  into  small  balls, 
flatten  them  on  a trencher,  put  them  into  the  water,  which 
must  be  kept  up  to  boiling  heat,  and  five  minutes  will 
suffice  for  the  cooking.  Serve  with  melted  butter  poured 
over  the  dumplings. 

Omelette  Souffle. 

Break  up  half  a dozen  eggs,  separating  the  whites 
from  the  yolks  ; into  the  latter  mix  two  tea-spoonfuls  of 
grated  lemou  peel,  and  four  of  finely-powdered  sugar ; j 
whisk  up  the  whites  for  ton  minutes,  add  the  froth  to  the 
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yolks  just  before  frying.  Melt  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter  in  a pan,  and  put  in  the  eggs  ; as  soon  as  they  are 
quite  set,  slant  the  fryingpan  and  turn  them  over.  Have 
Idle  dish,  on  which  you  mean  to  serve,  well  buttered,  strew 
powdered  sugar  over  the  omelette,  and  brown  the  top 
with  a salamander. 

Sweet  Omelette. 

In  half  a pint  of  new  milk  mix  well  a table-spoonful 
of  fine  flour,  then  whisk  together  the  yolks  and  whites  of 
four  eggs,  add  these  to  the  thickened  milk.  Over  a clear 
fire  see  that  the  fryingpan  be  quite  hot,  and  put  it  into  as 
much  fresh  butter  as  will  serve  for  frying  the  omelette ; 
about  a quarter  of  a pound  will  be  enough.  Pour  into  the 
boiling  butter  half  the  milk  and  eggs,  and  when  these  are 
a little  set,  put  four  table-spoonfuls  of  red  currant  jelly 
in  the  centre  of  the  batter ; cover  the  jelly  with  the  re- 
mainder ; and  as  soon  as  the  upper  portion  is  fixed,  you 
should  send  the  dish  to  table.  A very  few  minutes  are 
requu'ed  for  this  acceptable  and  elegant  preparation. 

Mince  Meat. 

Peel,  core,  and  chop  fine  a pound  of  sound  apples, 
wash  and  pick  a pound  and  a half  of  currants,  stone  half  a 
pound  of  raisins,  and  let  both  these  be  choppefl  small ; 
take  away  the  skin  and  gristle  from  a pound  of  cold  roast 
beef,  and  carefully  pick  a pound  of  beef  suet ; chop  these 
well  together.  Cut  into  small  bits  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  mixed  candied  orange,  citron,  and  lemon  peel ; 
let  all  these  be  well  stirred  up  in  a large  pan.  Grind  into 
powder  a nutmeg,  half  an  ounce  of  ginger,  and  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  the  same  quantity  of  allspice  and 
coriander  seeds  ; add  half  an  ounce  of  salt,  and  put  these 
into  the  pan,  mixing  thoroughly.  Grate  the  rinds  of  three 
lemons,  and  squeeze  the  juice  over  half  a pound  of  fine 
Lisbon  sugar,  mixed  with  the  lemon  peel ; pour  over  this 
two  gills  of  brandy  and  half  a pint  of  sherry.  Let  these 
ingredients  be  stirred  for  twenty  minutes,  cover  the  pan 
with  a slate,  and  when  about  to  use  the  mince  meat  take 
it  from  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 

CnEESECAKES. 

Boil  a quart  of  milk,  pour  it  quite  hot  into  a basin,  and 
mix  well  with  it  a table-spoonful  of  ruunct.  In  about  an 
hour,  break  up  the  curd,  drain  off  the  whey,  and  spread 
the  curd  on  the  back  of  a sieve  till  it  is  quite  free  from 
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liquid.  Dissolve  a couple  of  ounces  of  powdered  suE^ar  in 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  butter,  then  add  the  yolks  of  a 
couple  of  eggs,  a glass  of  sherry  or  Madeira,  and  a quarter 
of  a nutmeg  grated  ; have  an  ounce  of  currants  well 
washed  and  picked  ; let  all  these  be  now  mixed  with  the 
, curd.  Line  your  pattypans  with  light  paste,  pour  the  mix- 
'ture  into  each,  and  bake  in  a slow  oven  for  twenty-five 
minutes. 

Easpbeeet  Tottete. 

The  difference  between  tarts  and  iouries  is,  that  the 
first  are  always  covered  with  paste,  whilst  the  latter  are 
sent  to  table  open,  or  with  a slight  network,  or  trellice,  of 
paste  over  the  fruit.  Puff  paste  having  been  laid  in  a 
proper  tin,  pour  in  enough  jam  to  fill  the  dish,  place 
strings  of  paste  across,  let  it  bake  for  half  an  hour,  but 
never  serve  it  hot. 

Feuit  Pie  foe  the  Delicate. 

Children  and  invalids  are  often  forbidden  the  use  of 
pastry,  the  crust  being  considered  as  indigestible  ; in  sueh 
cases  we  recommend  the  following  substitute, which  entirely 
does  away  with  the  objection: — Divide,  into  two  slices 
each,  asi^iany  sponge  cakes  as  will  be  required  for  the 
size  of  your  dish ; put  a layer  of  these,  with  the  brown 
aide  downwards,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pie-dish,  then  fill 
with  currants  and  raspberries,  plums,  damsons,  green 
gages,  or  whatever  fruit  the  season  affords;  sprinkle  well 
with  fine  Lisbon  sugar,  and  pour  in  water  nearly  to  the 
brim  ; place  a portion  of  the  cut  cakes  upon  the  fruit  as 
an  upper  crust,  and  let  the  dish  be  put  in  the  oven  for 
forty  minutes. 

Slices  of  toasted  bread  are  equally  applicable  as  sponge 
cakes  ; but  the  latter  is  the  more  elegant  method  of  avoid- 
ing the  forbidden  pie-crust. 

Geeen  Gage  Taet. 

Select  fruit  not  quite  ripe,  but  perfectly  sound ; fill 
a pie-dish  with  them  ; beat  up  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
powdered  sugar,  in  as  much  spring  water  as  will  dissolve 
it ; pour  this  over  the  fruit,  cover  with  puff  paste,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Lay  on  a coating  of  yolk  of 
egg  with  a brush  over  your  crust ; put  the  tart  back  in 
the  oven  for  a few  minutes,  and  sprinkle  powdered  sugar 
over  the  top  belore  serving. 
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Castie  Puddings. 

Mix  an  ounce  and  a lialf  of  finely  sifted  fiour  with 
the  same  weight  of  powdered  sugar.  Dissolve  in  a basin, 
before  the  fire,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  fresh  butter,  beat 
this  up  till  it  becomes  creamy  ; whisk  a couple  of  eggs, 
and  mix  them  slowly  with  the  butter,  stir  in  the  sugar, 
and,  afterwards,  the  flour  ; add  a spoonful  of  grated  nut- 
meg, and  half  a lemon  peel  grated.  Put  the  ingredients 
into  custard  cups,  and  bake  in  a moderately  heated  oven 
for  twenty  minutes. 

Ice  a-la-Nariskin. 

This  preparation  originated  in  Eussia,  and  was,  by 
foreign  cooks,  denominated  “ Nesselrode  Pudding.”  Our 
reader  will  perceive  that  it  has  just  as  much  right  to  be 
called  pudding  as  pump-handle.  Its  misnomer,  however, 
in  nowise  interfering  with  its  excellence,  we  proceed  to  state 
how  it  is  made. 

Take  the  husks  and  skins  off  three  dozen  sweet  chest- 
nuts, put  them  into  a saucepan  with  enough  water  to  cover 
them,  and  four  or  five  lumps  of  sugar;  when  the  chest- 
nuts are  quite  soft,  put  them  into  a large  mortar  and 
pound  till  you  have  reduced  them  to  a paste,  mix  this  by 
slow  degrees  with  a pint  of  cream,  and  be  sure  to  have 
both  the  ingredients  so  perfectly  amalgamated  as  to  be 
quite  smooth.  Whilst  the  chestnuts  are  boiling,  put 
three  or  four  bunches  of  raisins  of  the  sun  into  hot  water, 
and  let  them  swell,  then  take  away  the  pips  and  divide 
each  raisin  in  four;  cut  up  into  pieces,  about  the  size  of  dice, 
green  apricot  and  quince  marmalade ; half  a dozen  of  each 
will  be  sufficient ; shred  up  a table-spoonful  of  candied 
citron  peel : when  all  these  are  ready,  pass  the  cream 
through  a coarse  hair  sieve,  and  stir  into  it  a wine-glassful 
of  Maraschino  ; mix  well  the  fruit,  marmalade,  &c.,  and 
put  all  into  a mould  which  divides  in  half.  Ice  it  well, 
and  keep  the  shape  in  the  ice-pail  till  the  moment  it  is 
required  for  table,  then  carefully  open  the  mould  and 
serve  it  upon  an  appropriate  dish,  garnished  with  macca- 
roons  or  ratifia  cakes. 

Souffle  de  Fecula  de  Pomme-de-terre. 

Put  into  a saucepan  a spoonful  of  the  flour  of  potatoes 
with  a little  water,  two  spoonfuls  and  a half  of  sugar,  and 
a little  salt ; work  and  dry  them  as  pdtS  royale,  only  a 
little  thinner  ; let  it  work,  and  add  six  yolks  of  eggs,  and 
two  whites,  some  drops  of  orange-flower  water,  rose,  or  any 
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other  perfume;  mix  all  well  together;  whip  the  whites 
till  they  are  firm,  and  mix  them  in  carefully ; dress  the 
omelette  as  a pyramid  upon  the  dish  it  is  to  be  served  on, 
and  put  it  in  the  oven  ; when  it  begins  to  brown,  glaze  it 
with  sugar.  This  omelette  may  bo  made  a la  vanille,  an 
cJiocolat,  or  a la  rose  ; the  last  in  adding  a tint  of  cochineal. 

Eiz  Souffle. 

Prepare  an  ounce  or  two  of  rice  ; let  it  break  in  milk 
with  a little  fresh  lemon  peel ; salt  the  size  of  a nut  of 
butter ; wet  it  by  little  and  little,  that  it  may  be  kept 
firm;  add  two  spoonfuls  of  sugar ; when  the  rice  is  broken 
and  reduced,  put  in  the  yolks  one  after  another;  put 
them  a little  upon  the  fire,  but  not  to  do  too  much  : whip 
the  whites  ; put  them  in  gradually  ; dress  the  sotiffle  upon 
a dish,  and  follow  the  directions  given  for  souffle  defecula. 

Pancakes,  French  Fashion. 

Put  into  a stewpan  or  basin  two  ounces  of  fine  flour, 
three  ounces  of  sugar,  a few,  macaroons  of  bitter  almonds, 
a tea-spoonful  of  orange-flower  water,  a little  salt,  a pint 
of  cream,  a glass  of  milk,  and  the  yolks  of  five  very  fresh 
eggs.  Mix  the  w'hole  vs'ell ; then  clarify  two  ounces  of 
butter,  and,  with  a hoop  of  clean  paper,  put  some  into  the 
pancake  pan  ; put  a very  little  of  the  mixture  into  the  pan 
at  a time  ; let  it  be  well  done  on  one  side  only,  and  turn 
the  first  one  on  the  bottom  of  a silver  plate  ; and  the 
same  alternately  with  the  others : arrange  them  in  an 
agreeable  form,  and  when  you  are  about  finishing,  glaze 
the  last  with  fine  sugar,  and  salamander  it ; put  the  plate 
on  a dish,  and  send  up  very  hot. 

Nottingham  Pudding. 

Peel  six  good  apples ; take  out  the  core  with  the 
point  of  a small  knife,  or  an  apple  corer  if  you  have  one — 
but  be  sure  to  leave  the  apples  whole  ; fill  up  where  you 
took  the  core  from  with  sugar;  place  them  in  a pic-dish, 
and  pour  over  them  a nice  light  batter,  prepared  as  for 
batter  pudding,  and  bake  an  hour  in  a moderate  oven. 

Bread  Pudding. 

Make  a pint  of  bread-crumbs  ; put  them  in  a stewpan 
with  as  much  milk  as  will  cover  them,  the  peel  of  a lemon, 
and  a little  nutmeg  grated,  a small  piece  of  cinnamon ; 
boil  about  ten  minutes  ; sweeten  with  powdered  loaf  sugar ; 
take  out  the  cinnamon,  and  put  in  four  eggs ; beat  all 
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well  tog;etlier,  and  bake  half  an  hour,  or  boil  rather 
more  than  an  hour. 

Peain  Beead  Pudding. 

Make  five  ounces  of  bread-crumbs ; put  them  in  a 
basin  ; pour  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  boiling  milk  over 
them ; put  a plate  over  the  top  to  keep  in  the  steam  ; let 
it  stand  twenty  minutes,  then  beat  it  up  quite  smooth  with 
two  ounces  of  sugar  and  a salt-spoonful  of  nutmeg.  Break 
four  eggs  on  a plate,  leaving  out  one  white ; beat  them 
well,  and  add  them  to  the  pudding.  Stir  it  all  well  toge- 
ther, and  put  it  in  a mould  that  has  been  well  buttered 
and  floured  : tie  a cloth  over  it,  and  boil  it  one  hour. 

Mbs.  Rundell’s  Beead  and  Buttee  Pudding. 

You  must  have  a dish  that  will  hold  a quart : wash 
and  pick  two  ounces  of  currants ; strew  a few  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  dish  ; cut  about  four  layers  of  very  thin  bread 
and  butter,  and  between  each  layer  of  bread  and  butter 
strew  some  currants  ; then  break  four  eggs  in  a basin, 
leaving  out  one  white ; beat  them  well,  and  add  four 
ounces  of  sugar  and  a drachm  of  nutmeg  ; stir  it  well  toge- 
ther with  a pint  of  new  milk ; pour  it  over  about  ten 
minutes  before  you  put  it  in  the  oven  : it  will  take  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  bake. 

Mbs.  Rundell’s  Battee  Pudding. 

Take  six  ounces  of  fine  flour,  a little  salt,  and  three 
eggs  ; beat  up  well  with  a little  milk,  added  by  degrees 
till  the  batter  is  quite  smooth  ; make  it  the  thickness  of 
cream  ; put  into  a buttered  pie-dish,  and  bake  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  or  into  a buttered  and  flowered  basin,  tied 
over  tight  with  a cloth  ; boil  one  hour  and  a half,  or  two 
hours. 

Quaking  Pudding. 

Boil  a quart  of  cream,  sweeten  it  with  sugar  to  your 
taste,  and  let  it  grow  cool,  then  stir  in  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  fine  flour,  and  add  four  eggs  well  whisked.  Butter  a 
mould,  and  pour  in  the  ingredients ; place  a piece  of 
writing  paper  over  the  bottom,  tie  up  in  a cloth,  and  hang 
the  mould,  top  downwards,  in  a saucepan  of  boiling  water, 
for  an  hour.  Be  very  careful  in  taking  the  pudding  out 
of  the  mould,  tap  the  sides  of  it  smartly,  if  you  think  it 
adheres,  as  its  appearance  is  spoilt  if  sent  to  table  broken. 
Grate  nutmeg  over  the  top.  Serve  it  with  melted  butter, 
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to  wliicli  two  glasses  of  Madeira,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of 
powdered  sugar  has  been  added, 

A Charlotte  of  Apples. 

Cut  as  many  very  thin  slices  of  white  bread  as  will 
cover  the  bottom  and  line  the  sides  of  a baking-dish,  but 
first  rub  it  thick  with  butter  ; put  apples,  in  thin  slices, 
into  the  dish,  in  layers,  till  full,  strewing  sugar  between 
and  bits  of  butter ; in  the  mean  time,  soak  as  many  thin 
slices  of  bread  as  will  cover  the  whole  in  warm  milk,  over 
which  lay  a plate  and  a weight,  to  keep  the  bread  close  on 
the  apples ; bake  slowly  three  hours.  To  a middling-sized 
dish  use  half  a pound  of  butter,  in  the  whole. 
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Eubt  Jelly. 

Boil  slowly,  in  two  quarts  of  water,  half  n pound  of 
hartshorn  shavings,  with  the  rind  of  three  oranges,  and 
three  lemons  finely  grated ; when  reduced  to  a quart 
strain  through  a sieve,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  cool  sweeten 
with  powdered  sugar  to  your  taste  ; add  a gill  of  Madeira, 
and  half  a dozen  cochineal  in  powder.  Whisk  up  in  these 
materials  the  whites  of  six  eggs ; set  it  again  on  the  fire, 
do  not  stir  it,  but  when  it  is  on  the  point  of  boiling,  run  it 
through  a jelly  bag  into  the  mould  you  intend  using. 

Ohservation. — A shape  of  this,  surrounded  by  brilliant 
amber-coloured  calf’s  foot  jelly,  makes  an  elegant  and 
tempting-looking  dish. 

Apple  Jelly. 

Take  a couple  of  dozen  of  ripe  and  sweet  apples  ; 
pare,  core,  and  cut  them  into  slices,  letting  each  slice  fall 
into  fresh  water,  which  will  prevent  the  fruit  from  turning 
brown.  When  you  have  prepared  your  quantity,  put 
them  into  a saucepan,  covered  with  cold  water,  boil  till 
the  fruit  is  quite  soft,  then  force  the  juice  through  a 
tammy,  and  afterwards  pass  it  through  a jelly  ba<r ; take 
the  same  quantity  of  clarified  sugar  as  you  have  of  liquor, 
boil  both  together,  stirring  well ; when  you  find  the  syrup 
adheres  to  tho  spoon  in  fine  thi’cads,  you  may  conclude 
that  it  is  perfected.  Eill  jelly  pots,  whilst  your  prepara- 
tion is  hot ; let  it  stand  to  grow  cold,  cover  each  pot  with 
braudied  paper,  and  tie  down  with  bladder  sccurclv. 
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Calf’s  Foot  Jelly. 

Ill  three  quarts  of  water  let  one  neat’s  foot  simmer  a 
whole  clay  ; skim  the  liquor  when  cold,  and  put  it  iuto  a 
stewpan  with  a pint  of  sherry,  one  glass  of  brandy,  the 
whites  and  shells  of  eight  eggs,  the  peel  of  two  lemons,  the 
juice  of  six,  and  of  two  oranges,  one  pound  of  sugar,  and 
one  ounce  of  isinglass ; boil  for  twenty  minutes ; then 
strain  through  a jelly  bag,  stirring  the  ingredients  during 
the  process. 

Obange  Jelly. 

Dissolve  three  ounces  of  powdered  white  sugar  in  a 
pint  of  spring  water ; add  the  rind  of  an  orange  peeled 
very  thin,  a pinch  of  saffron,  a stick  of  cinnamon  broken 
up,  and  an  ounce  and  a half  of  isinglass ; boil  all  these 
together;  when  you  see  the  isinglass  is  quite  dissolved, 
pour  in  a pint  of  juice  made  from  three  Seville,  and  the 
rest  from  sweet,  oranges  ; stir  the  materials  well  together, 
and  strain  through  a fine  sieve  into  a bowl ; as  .the  jelly 
congeals,  fill  your  mould,  and  set  it  in  a cold  place  to  grow 
firm.  Before  turning  it  out  for  use,  bo  sure  to  dip  the 
shape  into  warm  water. 

Gbape  Jelly. 

Mix  together  equal  quantities  of  the  juice  of  ripe 
grapes  and  dissolved  isinglass  : should  it  require  sweeten- 
ing, which  is  rarely  the  case,  add  powdered  sugar  to  your 
taste ; pour  in  two  glasses  of  Madeira,  strain,  and  put  it. 
into  moulds. 

CcEBANT  Jelly. 

Pick  the  fruit  carefully  from  the  stalks  into  a jar ; 
when  this  is  filled,  cover  it  down  closely,  and  put  it  into 
a saucepan  more  than  half  full  of  cold  water  ; set  this  on 
a slow  fire,  and  let  it  simmer  for  forty  minutes ; pour  the 
contents  of  the  jar  into  a jelly  bag,  and  let  the  juice  run 
into  a bowl,  but  avoid  pressing  the  bag.  A pound  and  a 
half  of  finely  powdered  lump  sugar  must  be  added  to  each 
pint  of  juice  ; as  soon  as  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  set  the 
syrap  on  the  fire  in  a stewpan,  and  keep  it  well  stirred  and 
skimmed  ; continue  skimming  till  the  scvim  has  ceased  to 
rise;  you  have  now  only  to  fill  your  jars  with  the  warm 
jelly,  and,  when  quite  cold,  fasten  brandied  paper  securely 
over  the  tops  of  the  jars. 

Plaik  Boiled  Custard. 

Beat  up  the  yolks  of  eight  and  tho  whites  of  four 
®SS®  i these  to  a quarter  of  a pint  of  thick  cream. 
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Boil,  in  a pint  of  new  milk,  the  peel  of  a lemon,  and  pour 
the  milk  quite  hot  into  the  cream,  taking  care  to  stir  it 
well  to  prevent  curdling ; add  powdered  sugar  to  youi’ 
taste,  and  set  all  again  upon  a slow  fire,  stirring  constantly 
till  you  find  it  getting  thick ; then  add  a wine  glass  of 
brandy  by  table- spoonfuls ; let  the  custard  be  kept  in  a 
cold  place  till  required ; fill  cups  or  glasses,  and  grate 
nutmeg  over  the  tops. 

Almond  Custauds. 

Beat  up  in  a mortar  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sweet 
almonds,  previously  blanched ; when  these  are  rendered 
very  fine,  stir  in  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  rose  water,  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs  well  whisked,  and  a pint  of  cream ; then 
sweeten  with  powdered  sugar  to  your  taste  ; put  this  over 
a slow  fire,  and  keep  it  constantly  stirred  till  it  has  reached 
its  proper  thickness ; it  will  then  be  fit  to  be  put  into  cups. 

Spanish.  Custards. 

Peel  a couple  of  Seville  oranges  thin,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  white  spongy  portion  that  surrounds  the  fruit ; boil 
the  rind  till  it  is  quite  tender  ; beat  it  up  in  a mortar  into 
a pulp;  then  squeeze  the  juice  of  the  oranges  upon  it 
through  a sieve,  to  avoid  the  pips  ; add  a glass  of  cognac 
brandy,  half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  in  powder,  and  the 
yolks  of  eight  eggs ; beat  these  well  together  till  com- 
pletely mixed ; then  by  degrees  pour  it  into  a quart  of 
cream',  made  boiling  hot;  stir  well  till  all  the  ingredients 
are  nearly  cold ; then  pour  the  mixture  into  appropriate 
cups,  and  set  them  in  a vessel  with  cold  water  reaching 
within  half  an  inch  of  their  tops ; the  custards  by  this 
means  will  speedily  become  set. 

Blanc  Mange. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  picked  isinglass,  till  it  is  quite  dis- 
solved, in  a pint  and  a half  of  milk  ; add  the  peel  of  half 
a lemon  cut  fine,  half  a stick  of  cinnamon  broken  up,  a 
blade  of  mace,  two  ounces  and  a half  of  finely-powdered 
white  sugar  ; blanch  and  pound  in  a mortar  ten  bitter  and 
half  an  ounce  of  sweet  almonds,  beat  together  in  a spoon- 
ful of  rose  water ; mix  all  these  with  the  milk  whilst  quite 
hot,  and  let  it  simmer  very  gently  for  five  minutes  ; strain 
through  a fine  sieve ; let  it  stand  for  half  an  hour,  and 
then  pour  into  a mould. 

Italian  Cream. 

Put  into*  a pint  and  a lialf  of  boiling  milk  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  coriander  seeds,  a quarter  of  a stick  of  cinnamon 
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broken  small,  the  peel  of  a lemon  cut  very  thin,  three 
ounces  of  finely  powdered  su<jar,  and  three  or  four  grains 
of  salt ; let  all  these  boil  till  the  milk  is  reduced  one  half ; 
meantime  beat  up  the  yolks  of  half  a dozen  eggs,  and 
thicken  these  with  a little  fine  flour ; add  this  to  the  milk 
by  degrees,  stirring  well  all  the  while ; strain  through  a 
fine  sieve  into  the  dish  you  intend  to  send  to  table,  and 
place  it  in  a hot  bath  on  the  hob  till  the  cream  is  set ; 
grate  a little  nutmeg  over  the  top,  and  brown  the  surface 
with  a salamander. 

Whipt  Cbeam. 

Sweeten  a quart  of  good  cream  to  your  taste  with 
powdered  sugar ; then  add  a small  coffee-cupful  of  orange- 
flower  water ; whisk  it  well ; as  the  cream  rises  to  a froth, 
take  it  away  by  table-spoonfuls,  and  put  it  into  a sieve, 
placed  over  a deep  disk,  so  as  to  drain  the  froth  till  you 
have  used  it  all ; shake  the  froth  from  the  sieve  into  the 
centre  of  the  dish  on  which  you  intend  to  serve,  or  divide 
it  into  glasses ; in  both  cases  strew  over  a quantity  of 
mixed  coloured  small  comfits,  and  garnish  with  macaroons. 

Vanilla  Cream 

Is  made  as  above,  with  the  addition  of  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  powdered  vanilla,  sifted  through  a fine  muslin 
sieve  over  the  cream,  and  beat  up  with  it. 

Creme  Imperiale. 

Cut  the  rind  of  a lemon  very  thin,  and  put  it  into  a 
quart  of  cream,  which  boil ; then  stir  it  well  until  quite 
cold,  sweeten  it  with  powdered  sugar  to  your  taste.  Strain 
the  juice  of  four  lemons  through  a sieve  into  a china  or 
glass  bowl,  pour  the  cream  slowly  upon  the  juice,  holding 
the  vessel  which  contains  it  two  or  three  feet  above  the 
bowl,  stir  all  weU  together,  and  let  it  stand  all  the  morning 
of  the  day  on  which  you  intend  to  use  it. 

Snow  Cream. 

Boil  half  a dozen  dumpling  apples,  and  take  out  the 
pulp  carefully ; when  this  has  hecome  quite  cold,  whisk  up 
a dozen  whites  of  eggs  to  a froth,  sweeten  the  fruit  with 
powdered  sugar,  and  mix  it  rapidly  with  the  eggs.  Heap 
it  on  a proper  disli,  and  garnish  with  dark  green  leaves, 
or  flowers,  to  render  the  contrast  of  colour  and  the  imma- 
culate whiteness  more  apparent. 
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Beef  Tea. 

Chop  up  half  a pound  of  gravy  beef  quite  free  from 
fat,  and  put  it  into  a pint  and  a half  of  water,  cold  ; let  it 
simmer  over  a slow  fire  for  half  an  hour,  skim  it  constantly, 
season  it  with  salt  to  your  taste,  put  in  four  cloves,  and 
keep  it  over  the  fire  for  another  half  hour  ; strain  through 
a muslin  sieve,  and  serve  with  toasted  bread. 

Mutton  Buoth. 

Take  a bone  or  two  of  a neck  or  loin  of  mutton,  take 
off  the  fat  and  skin,  set  it  on  the  fire  in  a small  tin  sauce- 
pan that  has  a cover,  with  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  water, 
the  meat  being  first  beaten  and  cut  in  thin  bits  ; put  a bit 
of  thyme  and  parsley,  and,  if  approved,  a slice  of  onion. 
Let  it  boil  very  quick,  skim  it  nicely  ; take  off  the  cover,  if 
likely  to  be  too  weak,  else  cover  it.  Half  an  hour  is 
sufficient  for  the  whole  process. 

Another. 

Boil  two  pounds  of  loin  of  mutton,  with  a very  large 
handful  of  chervil,  in  two  quarts  of  water  to  one.  Take  off 
part  of  the  fat.  Any  other  herb  or  roots  may  be  added. 

Veal  Broth. 

Put  the  knuckle  of  a leg  or  shoulder  of  veal,  with  a 
very  little  meat  to  it,  an  old  fowl,  and  four  shauk-bones  of 
mutton  extremely  well  soaked  and  bruised,  three  blades 
of  mace,  ten  pepper-corns,  an  onion,  and  a large  bit  of 
bread,  and  three  quarts  of  water,  into  a steiypot  that 
covers  close,  and  simmer  in  the  slowest  manner  after  it 
has  boiled  up  and  been  skimmed ; or  bake  it ; strain, 
and  take  off  the  fat.  Salt  as  wanted.  It  will  require  four 
hours. 

Broth  of  Beef,  Mutton,  and  Veal. 

Put  two  pounds  of  lean  beef,  one  pound  of  scrag  of 
veal,  one  pound  of  scrag  of  mutton,  sweet  herbs,  and  ten 
pepper-corns,  into  a nice  tin  saucepan,  with  five  quails  of 
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water ; simmer  to  three  quarts ; and  clear  from  the  fat 
when  cold.  Add  one  onion  if  approved. 

Soup  and  broth  made  of  different  meats  are  more  sup- 
porting, as  well  as  better  flavoured. 

To  remove  the  fat,  take  it  off  when  cold,  as  clean  as 
possible  ; and  if  there  be  still  any  remaining,  lay  a bit  of 
clean  blotting  or  cap-paper  on  the  broth  when  in  the  basin, 
and  it  whl  take  up  every  particle. 

Calves’  Feet  Broth. 

Boil  two  feet  in  three  quarts  of  water  to  half ; strain 
and  set  it  by ; when  to  be  used,  take  off  the  fat,  put  a 
large  tea-cupful  of  the  jelly  into  a saucepan,  with  half  a 
glass  of  sweet  wine,  a little  sugar  and  nutmeg,  and  heat 
it  up  till  it  be  ready  to  boil ; then  take  a little  of  it,  and 
beat  by  degrees  to  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  adding  a bit  of 
butter,  the  size  of  a nutmeg,  stir  it  all  together,  but  do  not 
let  it  boil.  Grate  a bit  of  fresh  lemon-peel  into  it. 

Chicken  Panada. 

Boil  it  till  about  three  parts  ready  in  a quart  of  water, 
take  ofi"  the  skin,  cut  the  white  meat  off  when  cold,  and 
put  into  a marble  mortar ; pound  it  to  a paste  with  a little 
of  the  w^ater  it  was  boiled  in,  season  with  a little  salt,  a 
grate  of  nutmeg,  and  the  least  bit  of  lemon-peel.  Boil 
gently  for  a few  minutes  to  the  consistency  you  like ; it 
should  be  such  as  you  can  drink,  though  tolerably  thick. 

This  conveys  great  nourishment  in  small  compass. 

Arrow-root  Jelly. 

Of  this  beware  of  having  the  wrong  sort,  for  it  has 
been  counterfeited  with  bad  effect.  If  genuine,  it  is  very 
nourishing,  especially  for  weak  bowels.  Put  into  a sauce- 
pan half  a pint  of  water,  a glass  of  sherry  or  a spoonful  of 
brandy,  gi'ated  nutmeg,  and  fine  sugar  ; boil  once  up,  then 
mix  it  by  degrees  into  a dessert-spoonful  of  arrow-root, 
previously  rubbed  smooth,  wdth  two  spoonfuls  of  cold 
water  ; then  return  the  whole  into  the  saucepan  ; stir  and 
boil  it  three  minutes. 

Tapioca  J elly. 

Choose  the  largest  sort, pour  cold  water  on  to  wash  it 
two  or  three  times,  then  soak  it  in  fresh  water  five  or  six 
hours,  and  simmer  it  in  the  same  until  it  becomes  quite 
clear ; then  put  lemon-juice,  wine,  and  sugar.  The  peel 
should  have  been  boiled  in  it.  It  thickens  very  much. 
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Milk  Porridge. 

Stir  some  oatmeal  and  water  together ; let  it  stand  to 
be  clear,  and  pour  off  the  latter ; pour  fresh  upon  it,  stir 
it  well,  let  it  stand  till  next  day  ; strain  through  a fine 
sieve,  and  boil  the  water,  adding  mUk  while  doing.  The 
proportion  of  water  must  be  small.  * ° 

Sago. 

To  prevent  the  earthy  taste,  soak  it  in  cold  water  an 
hour  ; pour  that  off,  and  wash  it  well ; then  add  more, 
and  simmer  gently  till  the  berries  are  clear,  with  lemon- 
peel  and  spice,  if  approved.  Add  wine  and  sugar,  and 
boil  all  up  together ; or  orange  marmalade. 

Water  Grdel. 

Put  a large  spoonful  of  oatmeal  by  degrees  into  a 
pint  of  water,  and  when  smooth  boil  it. 

Another  way. 

Eub  smooth  a large  spoonful  of  oatmeal,  with  two  of 
water,  and  pour  it  into  a pint  of  water,  boiling  on  the  fire ; 
stir  it  well,  and  boil  it  quick ; but  take  care  it  does  not 
boil  over.  In  a quarter  of  an  horn’  strain  it  off ; and  add 
salt  and  a bit  of  butter  when  eaten.  Stir  until  the  butter 
be  incorporated. 

Barley  Water. 

Wash  a handful  of  Scotch  barley,  then  simmer  it 
gently  in  three  pints  of  water  with  a bit  of  lemon-peel. 

This  is  less  apt  to  nauseate  than  pearl-barley  ; but  the 
other  is  a very  pleasant  drink. 

White  Wine  Whey. 

Put  half  a pint  of  new  milk  on  the  fire ; the  moment 
it  boils  up,  pour  in  as  much  sound  raisin  wine  as  will  com- 
[jletely  turn  it  and  it  looks  clear  ; let  it  boil  up,  then  set 
the  saucepan  aside  till  the  curd  subsides,  and  do  not  stir 
it.  Pour  the  wdiey  off,  and  add  to  it  half  a pint  of  boiling 
water  and  a bit  of  white  sugar.  Thus  you  will  have  a 
whey  perfectly  cleared  of  milky  particles,  and  as  weak  as 
you  choose  to  make  it. 
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Aschovies 
Anchovy  Sauce 
Apple  Sauce 

Benton  Sauce  . • 

Bechamel  . 

Beef— To  choose  . 

„ keep 
,,  salt  . 

Beef,  a la  M ode 

„ to  stew  a Rump 
„ ,,  a Brisket  . 

„ to  press  . . 

„ Hunter’s  . 

„ to  collar 
Beef  Steaks,  to  broil 
„ to  mince 

,,  to  hash 

,,  a la  Vinaigrette 

Beef,  the  round  of  . 

,,  rolled  as  hare 
„ Tongue 
„ to  pickle  . 

„ to  stew 
„ to  bake 
„ Heart  . 

Black  Pudding  . . 

Blanc  Mange 
Bread  Sauce 
Browning  to  colour  . 

Bubble  and  Squeak 

Calves’  Head,  boiled 
„ hashed 
„ a la  Careme 
„ Fricassee 
„ collared 
Calves’  Brains 
Casselrole  for  Curry 
Cheesecakes 

„ veritable 
Cheese,  stewed 
Chickens,  to  braise 

„ See  “ Entrees.” 
Cow-heel 

Cream  Imperialt  , 

),  Italian  , 
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99 
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53 
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53 

„ Fowl  or  Rabbit 
Custards,  plain  boiled 

54 

I7l 
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„ Spauish 
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Ducks,  to  roast  . 

6(1 

,,  to  boil 

60 

,,  to  stew  . . 
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,,  Rice 

60 

,,  Suet 
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,,  Yeast 

Dutch  Sauce 

164 

104 
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104 
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,,  Fried 
Entrees 

137 

34 
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37 

„ of  Chicken 

Beef  Cakes  . 

47 

35 

Beef  Olives 

34 

,,  Steak,  stewed 

34 

Calf’s  Brains 

38 

Casserole  of  Mutton 

39 

Chicken  Croquettes 

47 
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48 

„ Marinade 

48 

„ a la  Neige 

44 
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41 
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51 

Cutlets  of  Leveret 

45 
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41 
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38 

Golden  I’lover 

45 
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42 
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Irish  Stew  . 

42 
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TKEES— Lambs’  Chops 

lAGi: 

Fish — Herrings,  baked 

FACE 
. 30 

Lobster 

&i 

John  Dory,  to  boil  . 

. 19 

Maintenon  Cutlets 

40 

Lamprey,  to  stew 

. 29 

Minced  Fowl 

4G 

Lobsters,  for  Entree 

. 51 

Mutton  Cutlets  . 

41 

,,  hot 

. 51 

„ ,,  Soubise 

„ marinated 

41 

,,  to  pot 

. 31 

4d 

,,  stewed 

. 31 

,,  Haricot  of 

39 

,,  to  roast  . 

. 32 

Neilgherry  Pilau 

40 

,,  Curry 

Mackerel,boiled 

. 32 

Oj-ster  Patties  . 

52 

. 25 

Olive  Koyals 

36 

,,  baked 

. 26 

Ox  Cheek  Ragout 

35 

,,  pickled  . 

. 26 

Partridge  a la  Perigeux 

50 

Maids  . 

. 23 

,,  aux  Clioux 

60 

Mullet 

. 26 

Pheasant,  Salmi  of 

50 

Oysters,  to  feed  . 

. 33 

Pieds  de  Cochons 

43 

,,  to  stew 

. 33 

Pigeons,  ragout 

49 

,,  to  scallop 

. 33 

,,  a la  Koyale 

49 

,,  fried 
Perch  . 

. 33 

„ in  a hurry 

49 

. 24 

,,  Fricassee 

Pork  a la  Mirepoix 

49 

Pipers 

. 26 

43 

Pike,  to  bake 

. 26 

Poulet  a la  Malmaison 

45 

Place,  fried . 

. 23 

Pouleta  la  Stamboul 

46 

,,  boiled 

. 23 

Pulled  Turkey  . 

47 

Prawns,  curry  . 

. 32 

Rabbits,  as  at  Venice 

44 

„ in  jelly 

. 32 

Rabbits,  Fricassee 

44 

,,  to  butter  • 

. 32 

Sweetbreads  a la  Dauphin 

37 

Salmon,  to  boil  , 

. 19 

„ with  Peas 

38 

,,  to  pot 

. 20 

Veal  Collops 

36 

„ to  broil . 

. 19 

,,  Cutlets 

41 

„ dried 

. 20 

„ .Olives 

36 

„ to  pickle 

. 20 

,,  Ragout 

39 

,,  collared  . 

. 20 

,,  stewed  with  rice 

38 

„ Cutlets 
Salt  Fish 

. 52 

Venison,  hashed 

44 

. 33 

H— To  choose 

15 

„ Egg  Sauce  for 

Shrimps,  to  butter  . 

. 113 
. 33 

On  dressing  . 

17 

,,  to  pot 

Skate  . 

. 32 

Alice,  broiled 

23 

. 23 

Carp,  boiled 

24 

Smelts,  to  fry 

. • 28 

„ slewed 

24 

Soles,  to  boil 

. 27 

,,  baked  . 

Crabs,  hot 

24 

„ to  fry 

. 27 

32 

,,  Croquettes  of 

. 53 

„ cold 

33 

,,  a la  Italienne 
Sprats,  baked 

. 52 

Crawfish 

52 

. 30 

Cod,  to  boil 

21 

Sturgeon,  broiled 

. 22 

„ Head  and  Shoulders  . 

21 

,,  to  roast 

Tench 

. 22 

,,  Sounds,  boiled 

21 

. 24 

„ Curry 

22 

Thornback 

. 23 

„ salted 

22 

Trout,  to  fry 

. 24 

,,  “ twice  laid” 

22 

„ a la  Genevoise 

. 25 

Eels,  spitchcock 

28 

,,  baked 

. 25 

,,  fried  . 

28 

Turbot,  to  boil  . 

. 19 

„ Broth  . 

28 

Fricassee  of  Chicken 

. 46 

,,  boiled 

29 

Fondeau 

. 138 

„ collared 

29 

Forcemeat 

. Ill 

Flounders  . • 

29 

,,  Ralls 

Forcemeats 

. Ill 

,,  Water  Souchy 

29 

. 157 

Grayling,  to  fry  . 

24 

,,  Kitchener’s 

Fowls,  to  boil 

. 112 

Gravy  . 

101 

. 57 

Haddock,  to  dry 

27 

,,  with  Rice  . 

. ■ 68 

„ stuffing 

27 

„ to  roast 

. 58 

„ savoury 

Herrings,  boiled 

23 

„ to  broil 

. 68 

30 

,,  Davenport 

, 58 

,,  to  smoke 

30 

,,  fur  a small  dish  . 

. 59 

„ Red,  to  dress 

30 

„ braised 

. 59 
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Fowls.  See  “ Entrees.’’ 

Lamb,  to  roast 

97 

,,  forced  . 

97 

Geese,  to  roast 

60 

,,  Chops 

97 

„ giblets  to  stew 

61 

,,  and  Spinach 

. 

97 

Game— To  keep 

126 

Lamb’s  Head 

98 

Black.  Cock 

128 

» Fry 

98 

Fawn 

1.81 

„ Sweetbreads  . 

98 

Grouse 

127 

,,  stuffed  . 

98 

Hare 

128 

,,  a la  Perigord 

98 

,,  to  hash 

129 

Larks,  &c. 

63 

>■  to  jug 

1.30 

Lobster  Sauce 

108 

,,  to  broil 

130 

,,  hot 

51 

„ to  pot 

130 

,,  Salad 

133 

Guinea  Fowl 

128 

Larks  . 

131 

Macaroni 

138 

Moor 

126 

Marrowbones 

77 

Ortolans 

128 

Meat 

64 

Partridges 

125 

Melted  Butter 

108 

„ a la  Perigeux 

.lO 

Mincemeat 

165 

aux  Choux 

50 

Mushrooms 

110 

Pheasants  . 

125 

,,  Ragout 

54 

,,  salmi  of 

50 

to  Jry  . 

110 

Plovers 

128 

Mustard,  to  prepare 

110 

„ as  Entree 

45 

Mutto.v — To  choose 

6t 

Quails 

127 

,,  Breast  of 

9S 

Rabbits 

131 

,,  braised 

95 

,,  to  pot  . 

126 

,,  Chops  and  Cucumbers 

96 

,,  Fricassee 

41 

„ Collops 

96 

Buffs  and  Reeves 

128 

,,  Cutlets 

96 

Snipes 

127 

,,  Corned  Shoulder  of  . 

95 

Teal 

127 

,,  hashed 

95 

Wheateara 

131 

,.  Haunch  of. 

94 

Wild  Ducks 

127 

,,  Saddle  of 

94 

Widgeons 

127 

,,  to  roast  . 

9.3 

Woodcocks 

127 

,,  to  boil 

93 

Gbatihs  and  Sauces 

99 

,,  Remarks  on 

93 

Gravy,  to  draw 

99 

„ rolled 

95 

„ clear 

99 

„ Shoulder  of 

94 

„ brown 

99 

„ without  meat 

100 

Nasturtiums,  pickled 

no 

„ a rich 

100 

„ for  Poultry 

100 

Omelettes,  all  kinds 

135 

..  Veal 

101 

„ Souflle 

164 

,,  for  fish 

101 

,,  Sweet  . 

165 

„ ,,  Fowls 

102 

Onion  Sauce 

104 

Oxford  Sausages 

87 

Haggis 

42 

Ox  Cheek,  plain 

76 

Ham,  to  dress  . 

92 

„ au  bouilli  . 

77 

„ as  at  Bath 

92 

Ox  Feet 

77 

Hogs’  Pudding,  black 

91 

Oyster  Sauce 

107 

„ white 

92 

Pancakes 

161 

Ice  a la  Nariskiu 

167 

„ a la  Fr.ancaise 

168 

„ rose  . 

161 

Jellies,  Custards,  &c. 

170 

Pepper  and  Spices  . 

110 

Jelly,  Apple 

170 

Pies,  savoury 

114 

,,  Calf’s  Foot 

171 

„ sweet  . 

153 

,,  Currant  . 

171 

Pigeons  . 

61 

„ Ruby  . 

170 

,,  to  stew 

62 

,,  Grape  , 

171 

,,  to  broil  . 

62 

„ Orange 

171 

„ to  roust 

62 

,,  for  Cold  Fish 

, 

102 

,,  to  pickle 

62 

„ in  Jelly 

63 

Lamb— To  choose 

65 

Pigs,  Sucking  . 

67 

„ to  boil  . 

• 

97 

„ Pettitoes 

88 

ISO 
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Pig’s  Cheek  boiled  . 

89 

,,  „ dried 

89 

,,  Ears  farc6 . 

89 

„ ,,  and  Feet  . 

90 

„ ,,  „ Fricassee 

90 

»i  »»  ,,  Jelly 

90 

,,  Harslet 

90 

Pork — To  choose 

65 

,,  Remarks  on 

85 

,,  to  roast  a Leg  of 

85 

,,  to  boil  a leg  of 

86 

„ Loin  or  Neck  of 

86 

,,  rolled  Neck  of 

- 

86 

„ Spring  of 

86 

,,  Spare-rib . 

86 

,,  Griskin 

86 

,,  dressed  as  Lamb  . 

87 

,,  Chops 

87 

,,  Head  roasted 

88 

„ „ collared  . 

89 

„ „ as  Brawn 

88 

„ mock  Brawn  . 

91 

Potted  Veal  and  Ham 

82 

Poultry  and  Game. 

55 

Puddings,  savoury 

114 

,,  sweet 

153 

Raspberry  Tourte  . 

166 

Ragout  of  Mushrooms 

54 

Ramequins  . , 

137 

Salads,  in  Verse 

132 

Vinegar  for 

132 

Blixture 

132 

Bologna 

133 

Lobster 

133 

Cabbage  and  Celery 

134 

French 

1.34 

Italian 

134 

Spanish 

134 

Vegetable  . 

134 

Salmagundi 

138 

Savoury  Pies  and  Puddings. 

114 

Beef-Steak  Pie 

117 

„ Pudding 

35, 

124 

Calf’s  Head  Pie 

118 

Chicken  Pie 

120 

Clermont’s  Bleat  Pudding. 

54 

Cod  Pie  , 

114 

Duck  Pie  . 

121 

Eel  Pie 

116 

Fish  Pie 

115 

French  Pie 

123 

Giblet  Pie  . 

1‘22 

Goose  Pie 

121 

Hunter’s  Pie 

42 

Dark  Pie 

1'22 

Lamb  Pie  . 

120 

Loijster  Pie 

115 

Maigie  Pie  . 

110 

Blutton  Pie 

119 

„ Pudding 

l'24 

Partridge  Pie 

P22 

Pigeon  Pie  . 

122 

Pilchard  Pie 

117 

PAGE 


Savochy  Pies,  &c. 

Pork  Pie  . ..119 

Potato  Pie  , .123 

Raised  Crust  . . 123 

Sole  Pie  . .115 

Squab  Pie  . . . .120 

Veal  Pies  . . 118 

Vegetable  Pie  . .123 

Venison  Pasty  . .117 

Vol  au  Vent  . .120 

Savoury  Jelly  for  cold  Pics  . 101 

Sharp  Sauce  . . .113 

Sauces,  &c.  . .'  . 99 

a la  Maitre  d’Hotel  . 103 

Anchovy  . . . 108 

Cream  for  Fish  . .103 

Currant  . . . lOi 

Egg  . . .104 

for  Wild  Fowl  . . 102 

for  Ducks  . . 103 

for  Carp  . .103 

for  boiled  Turkey  . . 103 

for  Poultry  . . 103 

for  boiled  Fowls  . 103 

for  Geese  . . .104 

for  Beef  . . 105 

for  Mutton  . . . 106 

from  Ham  . . 106 

for  Fish,  various  . . 106 

Lemon  . . . 106 

Lobster  . . 108 

Mock  Caper  . .107 

Mushroom  . . 103 

Onion  . . . 104 

Oyster  . . . 107 

Parsley  . ,104 

Pudding  . . .157 

Robert  . . Iu5 

Shallot  . . . 104 

Shrimp  . . 108 

Sharp  . . . 113 

White  . . . 102 

Wine  for  Fish  . . 105 

Sick  Cookery. 

Arrow-root  Jell}'  . 17.5 

Barley  AVater  . . 176 

Beef  Tea  . . 174 

Broth  . . . 174 

Calves-feet  Broth  . 175 

Chicken  Panada  . . 175 

Gruel  . . . 176 

Milk  Porridge  . . 176 

Mutton  Broth  . , 174 

Sago  . . . 176 

Tapioca  Jelly  . . 175 

Veal  Broth  . .174 

White  Wine  AVhey  . 176 

Soups. 

a clear  Brown  Stock  . 1 

a I’Aurore  . . . 1 

a la  Merrilies  . . 2 

Almond  . . . 9 

Asparagus  . . 2 

Au  Bjuilli  . , , 2 

Carrot  . . .3 


INDEX, 
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SoDPS— Chicken  Broth 
Clermont  . 
Cocky-Leeky 
Coiide 
Game  . 

Giblet  . 

Gravy  . 

Green  Pea  . 

Hare  . < 

Hessian 

Julienne 

Lobster 

Lorraine 

Macaroni  , . 

MockTurtle 
„ Eggs  for 
Mrs.  Rundell’s  . 

Mrs.  Lister’s 
Mullagatawny 
Mutton  Broth  . 

Ooion 
Ox  Cheek 
Ox  Tail 
Oyster  . 

Pea 

The  Queen’s  Favourite 
Turtle  . 

Veal  Broth  . . 

Vegetable 
Vermicelli  . 

White  . . 

Sprats  as  Anchovies  . 

Soufii^  de  f^cule 
„ Riz 
Stuffings 
Sweetbreads 

SWEET  Puddings  and  Taets 
Almond  . 

Amber  . 

Apple 

Apple  Fritters  . 

Apricot 
Batter  . 

Mrs.  Rundell’s 
Boiled  Bread 
Bread 

Bread  and  Butter 

„ Mrs.  Rundell’s 
Brown  Bread 
Cabinet 
Castle 
Charlotte 
Cheap  and  Light 
Codling 
College 
Cumberland 
Custard 
Dutch 
» Rice 
Eve’s 

Frangipane 
George  , , 

German 
Hill’s  Almond 
in  haste 


PAGE 

Sweet  Puddings,  &c. 

Lemon 

155 

Light  German  . 

1.56 

Marrow 

160 

Nelson  . 

158 

New  College 

157 

Nottingham 

168 

Orange  (Hill’s) 

154, 

163 

Oatmeal  . 

156 

Plum 

163 

Quaking 

169 

Rice 

15S 

Rich  Bread 

158,  157 

Rose  Pancakes 

161 

Sago 

154 

Small  Bread 

156 

Sauce  . ^ 

157 

'Transparent 

158 

Tripe 

77 

Tomato  Sauce  . 

10.5 

Turkey,  to  boil 

57 

,,  roast  . 

57 

„ Giblets 

61 

„ pulled 

47 

Turtle,  to  prepare 

12 

„ Eggs  for 

113 

Veal— To  choose 

61 

„ to  keep  . 

78 

„ Fillet  ro.isted. 

78 

,,  Knuckle 

78 

,,  Shoulder  roasted 

79 

,,  Neck 

79 

„ ,,  braised  . 

„ Breast  roasted 

79 

79 

,,  ,.  rolled  . 

,,  a la  Daube 

80 

80 

„ Rolls  , 

80 

„ haricot  . 

81 

„ Dunelra 

81 

„ minced  . 

81 

„ potted 

81 

„ Cutlets  . 

82 

,,  Collops 

82 

„ ,,  Scottice 

„ scalloped 

83 

82 

„ Cake 

83 

,,  Sausages 

83 

See  " Entrees.” 

Vegetables — To  boil 

139 

Artichokes 

141 

Asparagus  . 

139 

■Beans,  French 

145 

„ Runners  . 

145 

„ Windsor  . 

145 

Beetroot 

143.  149 

Brocoli  , 

143 

Brussels  Sprouts 

143 

Cabbage 

1 15 

Cabbage,  red 

115 

Cauliflower 

14a 

Celery 

ii5 

Chardoons 

148 

Cucumbers 

112 

PAoe 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

6 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

113 

8 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

13 

14 

14 

14 

111 

167 

168 

151 

37 

153 

154 

155 

155 

162 

161 

162 

169 

157 

168 

154 

166 

158 

160 

167 

170 

164 

161 

160 

158 

162 

156 

156 

162 

163 

1.59 

161 

160 

157 
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Vegetables— Carrots  . 
Dried  Beans 
Green  Peas 
Herbs  fried 
Jerusaiem  Articbokes 
Peas,  old 
Laver  . 

Lentils 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Parsnips 

Pease  Pudding 

Sea  Kale 

Spinach 

Mushrooms 

Sorrel 


Vegetables — Turnips 

PAGE 
• 14« 

To  preserve 

. ISO 

Vegetable  Marrow 

. 139 

Venison,  to  hash 

. 44 

„ Pasty 

. 117 

„ to  keep 

. 68 

„ to  roast 

. 68 

„ to  hash 

. 69 

„ to  stew 

. 68 

Vinaigrette  for  Cold  Meat 

. 108 

Vinegar  Camp 

. 108 

,,  Gooseberry 

. 109 

„ Sauces . 

. 108 

„ Shallot 

. 103 

,,  Wine 

. 109 

I’Age 

US 

141 

140 

14S 

141 

141 

149 

141 

142 

146 

148 

149 

139 

143 

146 

146 


As  a Companion  Volume,  and  also  only  ONE  SHILLING, 


THE  MODERN 

HOUSEWIFE’S  EECEIPT  BOOK, 

A GUIDE  IN  ALL  MATTERS  CONNECTED  WITH 

noxjSEKionLr)  ecoktohs^:^. 

BY  MRS.  PULLAN. 


THE  WOEK  EMBRACES  MANY  RECEIPTS  OF  GREAT  USEFULNESS, 
AND  AMONGST  OTHERS  ARE 


DIRECTIONS  FOE 


BREAD-MAKING, 

CHEESE-MAKING, 

PRESERVING, 

MAKING  OF  BISCUITS  AND 
CAKES, 

CONFECTIONARY, 


VARIOUS  BEVERAGES, 

WINES  AND  LIQUEURS, 

I THE  DESTRUCTION  OF 
VERMIN,  IN  AND  OUT 
OF  DOORS; 


iHetJfcal  anU 


HOUSEHOLD  RECEIPTS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


in  Imperial  8vo.,  price  One  Guinea, 

CAIilSTHZINXCS; 

OR,  I 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BODILY  CDLTUEE,  1 

ON  PESTALOZZIAN  PRINCIPLES;  ' 

Illustrated  by  137  Plates,  demonstrating  more  than  2000  Positions  1 
and  Movements  of  the  Body.  iT 

A WOEK  FOE  PEACTICAL  EDUCATION,  I 

I 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  ij 

Schools  and  Nurseries,  the  Mother,  and  the  i 
Teacher,  &c,  ,i- 

BY 

HENRY  DE  LASPEE.  ’ 


Tliesiibject  of  Education  has  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  the  wise  and  i 
good,  and  those  who  have  entered  into  its  details  have  become  deeply  im-  ; 
pressed  with  the  conviction,  that  no  system  of  Education  can  be  cunsi-  , 
dered  perfect  which  does  not  embrace  the  cultivation  of  the  bodily — as  i | 
well  as  the  mental — powers,  with  which  our  beneficent  Creator  has  en-  i 
dowed  us.  Hence  to  possess  a sound  mind  in  a sound  body  is  not  only  I 
the  greatest  earthly  blessing,  but  also  the  highest  object  for  human  attain-  I 
ment.  It  is  evident,  that,  to  attain  this  great  object,  any  system  of  bodily  j 
culture  or  training  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  development  of  tne  , 
mental  powers,  but  not  so  as  to  allow  it  any  predominance.  i 

Very  little  has  hitherto  been  attempted  in  this  direction,  and  that  little  ; 
has  mainly  been  based  upon  wrong  principles,  calculated  to  bring  into  I 
exercise  mere  physical  strength,  without  reference  to  its  effect  on— and  1 i 
culture  of— the  mind.  'I'his  has,  however,  been  the  principal  error  offi 
treatises  on  Gymnastics,  Books  of  Sports,  and  other  similar  works,  valua-  i 
ble  in  themselves,  but  deficient  in  that  they  have  not  sought  to  develope  | 
the  functions  and  faculties  of  the  body  in  the  order  and  in  subordination  i i 
to  those  of  the  mind,  but  rather  independently  and  bj'  way  of  change,  ; 
amusemeut,  and  relaxation. 

The  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  establish  a basis ; the  method  and  ! 
principles,  in  which  parents  and  teachers  may  guide  and  instruct  those,  j 
under  their  care  in  such  a course  of  bodily  culture,  by  physical  exercises,  I 
as  shall  nut  merely  tend  to  prevent  deformity,  to  which  the  body,  for  lack-  I 
of  such  culture  is  subject,  but  also  to  promote  the  health,  grace,  and  I 
be.auty  of  the  whole  frame,  and  thereby  fit  it  for  a more  complete  develop- 
mentofthe  mental  faculties,  of  which  it  is  the  only  visible  instrument,  : 
organ,  and  expression. 

The  work  contai-is  : — Firstly, — The  Elementary  Positions  of  the  body  | 
and  its  members,  and  their  Development — Combinations  and  their  Deve-  i 
lojrment  ; Secondly, — The  I ntermediate  Positions  to  the  Elementary  Po-  ' 
sitions,  and  their  Development — Combinations  and  their  Development ; 1 
Thirdly, — The  Combination  of  the  Elementary  and  Intermediate  Posi-  I 
tions,  and  their  Development — Combinations  and  their  Development;  I 
and  Fourthly, — An  Appendix,  to  show  the  soundness  of  the  principle  1 
adopted  in  this  work,  and  its  application. 
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RECORD  OF  TREATMENT,  EXTRACTION,  REPAIR,  etc. 
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Particulars 

Chemical  Treatment 

Fumigation 

Deacidification 

c\  ts;  CB  ^ 

Lamination 

Solvents 

Leather  Treatment 
Adhesives 


Remarks 


